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LETTERS  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA 
By  Andre  Siegfried 


During  a  recent  trip  to  South  America  Professor  Andr^  Siegfried, 
author  of  England’s  Crisis,  wrote  a  series  of  diary  letters  which  were 
circulated  on  his  return  among  his  friends  in  France.  His  obser¬ 
vations  were  thought  to  be  of  such  interest  as  to  deserve  a  much 
wider  public  than  he  intended,  and  they  have  accordingly  been 
translated  into  Enghsh  by  H.  H.  Hemming  and  Doris  Hemming. 
They  remain  in  their  original  form,  as  it  was  felt  that  they  would 
have  lost  much  of  their  freshness  by  being  brought  up  to  date ; 
but  the  chapters  dealing  with  politics  are  followed  by  a  brief 
summary,  written  by  the  translators,  of  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  since  Professor  Siegfried's  visit  in  1931. 

Chapter  I 

I. — From  France  to  the  Antilles 

OUR  departure  from  Bordeaux  was  for  me  quite  a  novel 
event ;  for  here  our  ship  did  not  make  immediate  contact 
with  the  sea,  as  at  Havre,  simply  by  passing  the  breakwater. 
Instead,  it  took  quite  a  long  time  to  reach  the  ocean,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  sea  came  in  some 
fifty  miles  to  meet  us  as  we  left  the  quay.  Bordeaux  is  a  city 
with  a  southern « population,  of  classic  eighteenth  century 
architecture,  and  a  humid  climate.  The  salt  breezes  blowing 
in  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  cloudy  skies  overhead  are  both 
more  in  keeping  with  the  west  than  the  south  of  France. 

At  sunset,  as  we  sailed  down  the  river,  the  view  was  magni¬ 
ficent.  Rich  green  fields  stretched  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
and  white  houses  nestled  mysteriously  under  the  romantic 
shade  of  the  heavy  trees.  Here  and  there  along  the  banks  were 
villages  which  in  their  ship-shape  cleanliness  and  quaint  out- 
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lines  reminded  one  of  Brittany.  There  was,  too,  the  same 
soft  atmosphere  and  harmony  of  colouring  that  I  have  so  often 
noticed  on  leaving  the  shores  of  France,  and  which  I  have 
never  found  elsewhere. 

As  far  as  the  Azores  the  voyage  resembled  a  trip  to  New 
York  :  a  long  Atlantic  swell  on  a  grey  or  slate-blue  ocean.  We 
were  still  among  familiar  scenes,  for  even  the  Azores  seemed  a 
postscript  to  Europe — a  little  corner  of  Auvergne  tucked  away 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  Here  are  black  lava  rocks  and 
bleak  moorlands,  white  Portuguese  houses,  and  countless 
fields  so  carefully  traced  out  and  divided  off  that  the  whole 
archipelago  looks  like  a  patchwork  quilt.  On  the  last  island 
that  we  passed  an  imposing  volcano,  perfect  in  form,  looked 
down  from  a  height  of  6,000  feet  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
ocean.  It  reminded  me  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  or  Fujiyama. 

From  the  Azores  to  the  tropics  the  Atlantic  became  gradu¬ 
ally  calmer,  warmer,  and  bluer.  The  deep  azure  of  the  sea 
was  wonderful,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  dead 
brown  of  the  countless  sargasso.  Nothing  really  new,  how¬ 
ever — no  signs  yet  of  a  new  world.  Like  the  conquistadores 
of  the  past,  we  searched  the  southern  heavens  in  vain  for  a  new 
constellation.  We  were  still  in  the  domain  of  the  Great  Bear, 
and  no  Southern  Cross  startled  our  eyes. 

Then  suddenly,  two  days  before  we  arrived  at  the  Antilles, 
the  unknown  burst  upon  us,  not  as  we  had  expected  by  an 
increase  of  light,  but  on  the  contrary  by  an  increase  of  dark¬ 
ness.  For  forty-eight  hours  a  torrent  of  rain  poured  down 
on  the  sea.  There  was  no  wind,  and  the  rain,  thick  and  grey 
like  a  dense  fog,  seemed  to  hem  us  in.  One  wondered  if  the 
ocean  could  still  be  salty  after  such  a  deluge  !  I  know  of 
nothing  so  depressing  as  this  combination  of  dull  twilight  and 
stifling  humid  atmosphere. 

It  was  from  these  heavily  laden  skies  that  the  Antilles 
emerged.  The  marvellous  mountains,  clothed  in  dense  vege¬ 
tation,  perpetually  lost  their  ink-blue  summits  in  clouds  of 
white  mist.  The  richness  of  the  tropical  vegetation  could 
hardly  be  surpassed.  The  trip  across  Martinique  by  a  winding 
mountain  road  gave  the  impression  of  passing  through  an 
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immense  hothouse.  Right  and  left  were  giant  ferns,  and 
innumerable  species  of  tropical  plants  and  flowers.  Further 
away  were  waterfalls  and  precipices,  while  in  the  background 
the  peaks,  either  black  and  rocky  or  covered  with  bewildering 
jungle,  stood  out  against  the  sky. 

Our  road  took  us  from  Fort-de-France  towards  Mount  Pele 
and  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  that  was  destroyed  thirty  years  ago 
in  the  famous  volcanic  eruption.  At  a  turn  of  the  road  we 
caught  sight  of  the  volcano  itself,  crowned  by  a  dense  cloud 
of  steam,  mixed  with  the  sulphurous  fumes  that  rise  from  its 
crater.  In  shape  and  colour  it  was  very  similar  to  our  vol¬ 
canoes  in  the  Auvergne,  but  unlike  them  it  is  not  extinct. 
Every  night  its  glow  lights  up  the  sea,  and  lava  flows  slowly 
down  its  sides.  We  approached  the  lava  field  as  close  as  the 
road  permitted.  The  ground  was  covered  with  extremely 
fine  grey  ash,  and  here  and  there  great  boulders  were  being 
slowly  borne  down  to  the  sea.  Utter  desolation  everywhere — 
the  very  atmosphere  was  terrifying  !  The  sun  was  unnaturally 
oppressive,  and  a  burning  heat  seemed  to  radiate  from  the 
earth. 

Nevertheless  the  town  has  done  its  best  to  revive.  There 
used  to  be  40,000  inhabitants.  Now  they  say  there  are  6,000, 
but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  there  can  be  more  than  2,000 
souls  in  this  desolate  city  shut  in  between  the  mountains  and 
the  shore.  The  town  itself  is  simple  enough — a  few  fishermen, 
a  little  market  place  lined  with  trees  as  in  France,  and  behind 
the  first  two  rows  of  houses  the  same  scorched  walls  as  one 
sees  at  Pompeii,  except  that  here  over  everything  creeps  the 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

We  fled  from  this  desolate  place  as  from  an  inferno,  to  find, 
as  we  went  further  into  the  mountains,  a  perfect  paradise  of 
charming  countryside.  In  the  shade  of  the  coconut  palms 
and  banana  trees  were  little  wooden  houses  without  windows 
— what  use  would  windows  be  !  The  population  seems  to 
consist  of  black  athletes,  the  women  wearing  brilliantly  coloured 
dresses,  with  romantic  Madras  handkerchiefs  about  their 
heads.  The  domestic  animals  were  so  fascinating  that  one 
longed  for  a  Gauguin  to  paint  them — little  coffee-coloured 
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hump-backed  cattle,  donkeys  so  small  that  one  might  mistake 
them  for  sheep,  and  lean  black  pigs  with  slender  triangular 
heads  something  like  the  wild  boars  in  the  legend.  Life 
on  this  mountain-side  is  neither  miserable  nor  unhappy, 
although  unfortunately  politics  have  not  allowed  these  “  good 
savages  ”  to  live  in  the  native  innocence  pictured  by  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau. 

At  Fort-de-France  we  have  colonial  France  of  the  Old 
Regime,  remarkably  like  the  old  French  quarter  of  New 
Orleans.  Here  we  are  in  our  “  old  colonies  ”,  of  which  we 
have  perhaps  been  too  critical  in  the  past.  The  residential 
section  that  dominates  the  town  is  charming,  so  also  on  the  island 
of  Guadaloupe  is  St.  Cloud  as  it  looks  out  over  Basse-Terre. 
In  both  places  the  administrative  buildings  were  simple,  neat, 
and  well  proportioned.  In  spite  of  the  difference  of  sky  and 
setting,  one  finds  in  these  New  World  colonies  much  that 
reminds  one  of  France. 

2. — From  the  Antilles  to  Panama 

The  contrast  between  the  Antilles  and  the  coast  of  South 
America  is  very  striking.  From  an  oceanic  climate  with 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  we  pass  to  the  bleakness  of  the 
Andes.  Instead  of  the  jungle  we  have  the  outlines  of  tawny, 
desert  mountains.  We  suddenly  realize  that  the  American 
continent,  in  so  far  as  it  is  Andean  and  Indian,  never  really 
varies,  and  is  therefore  imbued  with  a  powerful  unity. 

Carupano  on  the  Venezuelan  coast,  and  especially  La 
Guayra,  the  port  of  Caracas,  reminded  me  strongly  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  red  faces  of  the  coastal  Indians 
belonged  undeniably  to  the  family  of  American  aborigines. 
(Perhaps  in  the  long  run  the  supremacy  of  the  whites  over  them 
may  not  be  maintained.)  After  the  Antilles  with  their  African 
blacks,  this  race  looked  decidedly  American  and  red. 

The  harbour  at  La  Guayra  is  arresting.  A  towering  moun¬ 
tain,  green  and  brown,  with  bright  red  soil,  descends  perpen¬ 
dicularly  into  the  blue  sea.  Houses  of  all  colours — red,  blue, 
and  pale  green — cling  to  the  rocks.  These  are  the  huts  of  the 
Indians,  built  like  cubes.  But  the  group  of  houses  is  insig- 
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nificant,  for  immediately  we  are  out  in  the  bush,  on  a  road 
that  climbs  audaciously  up  the  Sierra  to  take  us  to  Caracas. 

One  soon  realizes  that  the  sea  atmosphere  has  been  left 
behind,  for  the  aspect  is  essentially  desert.  Close  to  the  shore 
is  a  narrow  fringe  of  palms,  followed  immediately  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  profusion  of  tall  cacti  closely  crowded  together,  and 
broad  paletted  opentias  and  yuccas.  Instinctively  one  recalls 
the  deserts  of  Arizona  or  Mexico.  The  little  donkeys,  the 
tiny  kids,  the  silent  phlegmatic  Indians  who  watched  us  pass, 
standing  motionless  in  the  doorways  of  their  dried  earth  cabins 
— everything  corroborates  this  comparison. 

The  road,  built  of  concrete  after  the  American  fashion,  is 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  I  have  ever  seen.  It  winds  up 
and  up,  with  innumerable  turns,  along  terraces  overlooking 
the  great  expanse  of  the  ocean,  until  after  passing  a  divide  we 
suddenly  find  ourselves  in  Caracas. 

This  pretty  town  is  much  like  the  others,  a  typically  Spanish 
colonial  city,  in  which  the  population  is  essentially  Indian. 
Long  streets,  straight,  white,  narrow,  and  crowded.  To  right 
and  left  one  catches  glimpses  through  open  doors  and  windows 
of  patios  full  of  mystery  and  vegetation. 

As  in  all  the  towns  of  Spanish  America,  there  are  magnificent 
public  gardens,  surrounded  by  official  buildings.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  is  sombre,  the  atmosphere  being  heavy  with  incense,  as 
in  most  Spanish  churches.  The  government  buildings  are 
elegant  and  airy,  and  positively  swarm  with  people.  In  the 
Pantheon  repose  the  ashes  of  Bolivar,  the  Liberator.  Then 
suddenly  at  the  end  of  the  streets  we  have  the  Sierra.  The 
new  residential  districts  are  delightful,  with  their  wide  avenues 
of  spreading  trees.  One  has  the  impression  of  a  veneer  of 
modern  comfort  overlying  the  roughness  of  a  civilization  that 
is  still  rather  harsh. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake,  apart  from  a  few  families,  this 
country  does  not  belong  to  the  white  race.  It  is  a  country  of 
Indians,  governed  by  Indians  or  half-breeds,  and  for  that  very 
reason  better  able  than  most  to  resist  foreign  influences. 

Politically  it  has  always  favoured  dictatorships.  America, 
both  North  and  South,  is  attracted,  not  by  parliamentarianism. 
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which  is  foreign  to  its  genius,  but  by  presidential  government, 
we  might  almost  say  by  consular  government,  which  produces 
a  strong  executive.  Venezuela  favours  a  strong  executive,  as 
do  the  United  States,  Argentina,  etc. ;  though  in  the  United 
States,  for  various  complex  reasons,  a  vigorous  Senate  counter¬ 
balances  the  occupant  of  the  White  House.  In  Venezuela  the 
fortunate  general  who  has  installed  himself  in  power  knows 
no  obstacle.  The  people  are  passive,  and  public  opinion  does 
not  exist.  He  attracts  in  his  wake  a  host  of  followers  to  whom 
he  allots  positions,  and  who  look  to  him  to  make  their  fortunes. 
In  such  a  country  politics  are  the  best,  almost  the  only,  career 
for  an  ambitious  young  man.  The  government  is  only  in 
danger  of  being  overthrown  when  there  arises  an  army  of 
importunate  office-seekers  whom  it  cannot  satisfy. 

The  present  ruler.  General  Gomez,  enjoys  immense  prestige. 
In  spite  of  his  age,  this  son  of  the  soil,  a  half-breed  Indian  who 
has  risen  from  the  ranks,  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  held  the 
reins  of  power  in  an  iron  hand.  He  lives  far  from  the  capital 
in  his  country  estate,  and  his  Ministers  must  go  out  there  to 
see  him,  to  give  him  their  reports  and  receive  his  instructions. 
Except  for  a  lack  of  elegance,  his  manner  curiously  enough 
resembles  that  of  Mustafa  Kemal,  the  Turkish  dictator. 

When  General  Gomez  arrives  in  the  capital  or  leaves  it 
an  endless  procession  of  motor  cars  follows  after  him.  It  is 
apparently  the  thing  for  his  partisans  to  let  themselves  be  seen 
by  their  leader  by  overtaking  his  car.  (Ever  since  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV  the  methods  of  courtiers  have  remained  much  the 
same  !)  When  he  finally  arrives  and  climbs  out  of  his  car,  he 
enters  his  house  between  two  ranks  of  cheering  supporters, 
who  possibly  also  thus  protect  him  from  attack. 

The  Gomez  regime  has  not  been  without  its  achievements, 
especially  in  the  domain  of  public  works,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  new  road  from  La  Guayra  to  Caracas.  Dictatorships  are 
perhaps  the  best  method  of  government  in  South  America. 
But  when  one  penetrates  behind  the  scenes  one  is  almost 
aghast  to  find  how  primitive  everything  still  is.  Superficially 
this  society  may  resemble  our  own,  but  it  knows  nothing  of 
liberty  or  the  sacred  rights  of  the  individual. 
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Note. — Venezuela. — On  the  13th  June,  1931,  President  Perez  resigned 
the  presidency.  His  place  was  taken  by  General  Gomez,  who  was  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  also  the  dominant  figure  in  Venezuelan 
politics.  He  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  the  presidency  by  Congress 
on  the  19th  June,  1931.  His  term  of  office  runs  until  1936. 

3. — The  Panama  Canal 

When  we  arrived  at  Colon  the  sea  was  the  colour  of  molten 
lead,  and  the  low-lying  shore  seemed  covered  with  unending 
jungle  of  dark  green  hue.  The  sky  was  like  blue-black  ink, 
while  white  clouds  piled  up  on  the  distant  horizon.  The  heat 
of  the  sun  was  overpowering. 

Here  it  was  that  so  many  heroic  Frenchmen  of  the  Compagnie 
du  Canal  de  Panama  died  of  yellow  fever.  To-day,  thanks  to 
the  energy  of  the  Americans,  the  region  has  become  healthy, 
in  fact  as  healthy  as  anywhere  else.  A  powerfully  organized 
Board  of  Health  made  war  upon  the  mosquitoes  by  covering 
all  stagnant  water  with  oil.  Herculean  efforts  are  still  required, 
especially  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  offensive  has  to 
be  systematic  and  unflagging.  In  view  of  the  limited  medical 
knowledge  of  forty  years  ago,  the  task  of  combating  this 
evasive  and  terrible  disease  was  a  sheer  impossibility.  This 
and  the  lack  of  sufficient  financial  resources  were  the  real 
causes  of  M.  de  Lesseps’  failure. 

The  memory  of  this  great  man  and  his  fine  team  of  engineers 
is  still  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  canal,  but  how  quickly 
it  is  being  relegated  to  the  forgotten  past !  In  its  grandeur 
and  tragedy  the  story  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  early 
Spanish  conquistadores. 

Let  us  leave  the  American  city  of  Cristobal  and  pass  into 
Colon,  merely  a  matter  of  crossing  a  street.  Colon  is  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  town  with  an  astonishingly  picturesque  mingling  of 
races,  from  negroes  to  Chinese,  and  Hindus  to  American 
Indians.  On  a  few  avenues  lined  with  palms  along  the  sea¬ 
board,  we  find  the  European  houses,  an  occasional  one  in  grey 
wood  with  a  colonial  verandah  dating  back  to  the  French 
period,  I  was  shown  the  site  where  the  de  Lesseps’  house  stood. 

I  visited  the  canal  zone  by  railway  and  by  car,  and  later  I 
went  through  the  canal  on  the  ship.  Leaving  Colon  there  are 
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two  canals,  the  American  one,  and  alongside  it  the  old  French 
canal.  The  latter  looks  like  a  tropical  ditch  between  two  walls 
of  impenetrable  jungle.  Along  the  banks  the  abandoned 
machines  of  the  old  company  lie  rotting — dredges,  cranes, 
steam  shovels,  and  the  rest,  covered  with  rust  and  overgrown 
with  vegetation.  As  an  example  of  the  triumph  of  nature  it 
may  be  admirable,  but  to  a  Frenchman  it  is  too  full  of  bitter 
memories. 

Some  six  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic  is  the  Gatun  Dam, 
with  the  locks  of  the  same  name.  This  great  dam,  ninety-five 
feet  in  height,  holds  back  the  waters  of  Lake  Gatun,  one  of 
the  largest  artificial  lakes  in  the  world.  The  locks,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  function,  are  among  the  most  impressive 
sights  I  have  ever  seen.  I  went  through  them  on  the  ship, 
but  first  I  watched  their  working  from  the  ground,  and  also 
from  the  control  posts  from  which  all  the  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted.  What  is  particularly  noticeable  is  the  complete 
absence  of  workmen,  the  silence,  the  calm  simplicity  of  the 
entire  operation.  A  ship  on  its  arrival  at  the  lock  basin  is 
seized  by  six  steel  ropes,  each  fixed  to  an  electric  rack-and- 
pinion  locomotive.  There  are  two  in  front,  two  behind,  and 
two  in  the  middle.  These  locomotives  act  as  tugs,  the  ships 
themselves  not  working  their  own  engines.  A  chain  stretched 
across  the  canal  protects  the  lock  gates.  When  the  water  is 
let  into  the  lock,  one  feels  the  enormous  mass  of  the  ship  being 
raised  up  ;  the  effect  is  extraordinary. 

Few  men  are  to  be  seen,  as  everything  is  mechanized.  A 
visit  to  the  power-house  below  the  quay  gives  some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  undertaking.  In  the  control  post  are  a  few  engineers, 
who  from  time  to  time  turn  a  nickel-plated  lever.  The  silence 
is  positively  religious,  giving  an  impression  of  safety,  strength 
and  calm.  It  does  honour  to  the  Americans,  and  classes  them 
with  the  Romans  among  the  great  builders  of  history.  The 
silence  is  so  complete  that  it  is  contagious.  From  the  canal 
bank  I  saw  several  ships  pass  through,  but  not  a  word  was 
uttered  by  the  crews.  Later  when  I  myself  went  through  on 
a  big  American  liner  filled  with  tourists  the  effect  was  lost,  for 
the  noise  of  the  gramophones  easily  drowned  all  other  sounds. 
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Lake  Gatun,  with  its  countless  inlets  and  its  tortuous  bays, 
seemed  like  a  tropical  river.  Nature  is  till  unconquered  here, 
in  fact,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  conquer  her.  A  few 
yards  away  the  jungle  maintains  its  sway,  to  be  interrupted  only 
here  and  there  by  a  few  small  untidy  banana  groves,  a  crocodile 
in  the  water,  or  on  shore  an  Indian  in  his  cabin.  These  are 
not  our  contemporaries. 

I  went  by  car  to  see  the  famous  Chagres  River,  the  floods  of 
which  caused  the  French  canal  builders  so  much  trouble.  As 
we  drove  along  the  American-built  cement  road  our  car  ran 
over  a  snake  at  least  ten  feet  long.  At  another  point  as  we 
were  entering  the  forest,  I  was  shown  the  traces  of  the  old 
Spanish  track  across  the  Isthmus.  It  was  first  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  all  that  is  now  visible  is  a  few  flat  stones 
which  were  probably  put  there  originally  to  keep  the  vegetation 
in  check.  On  arriving  at  the  Chagres  one  could  see  that  it 
might  become  dangerous  at  times.  This  river  looked  about 
the  size  of  the  Seine,  with  a  strong  current,  almost  overflowing 
its  banks. 

We  visited  the  famous  Culebra  Cut  that  was  so  much  dis¬ 
cussed  about  1886.  Picture  a  rugged  ravine,  overhung  by 
brownish-red  rocks  which  slide  down  into  the  canal ;  indeed, 
the  traces  of  a  recent  landslip  were  still  visible.  To  complete 
the  work  and  consolidate  it,  machinery  and  methods  were 
required  that  were  unknown  during  the  French  period. 

We  then  reached  the  other  slope,  and  descended  to  the  level 
of  the  Pacific  through  the  locks  of  Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores. 
Here  again  we  have  twin  cities,  Panama  in  the  Panama  territory 
and  Balboa  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Balboa  reminded  me  of  the 
administrative  establishments  in  British  India — vast  buildings 
with  verandahs,  surrounded  by  beautiful  lawns  and  fine  avenues 
of  tropical  trees.  The  offices  of  the  canal  administration  are 
admirable,  rather  after  the  style  of  some  of  the  new  buildings 
in  Washington.  As  for  Panama,  it  is  a  town  considerably 
larger  than  Colon,  Spanish  in  outlook,  but  again  cosmopolitan 
in  atmosphere.  The  shop-keepers  are  Hindus,  the  barbers 
Japanese,  the  kitchen-gardeners  and  pedlars  Chinese,  and  the 
rest  of  the  population  Indian  with  a  sprinkling  of  negroes. 
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To  revive  the  spirit  of  ancient  Spain  one  should  go  five  or 
six  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  mins  of  old  Panama,  the  Spanish 
city  that  was  destroyed  by  the  English  buccaneer,  Morgan. 
Under  the  palms  and  the  banyan  trees  on  the  shore  of  the  blue- 
green  Pacific  are  a  few  rose-coloured  brick  walls  covered  with 
vegetation,  a  camel-backed  bridge,  a  church  tower,  the  remains 
of  a  convent — nothing  more.  When  we  arrived  a  few  Indian 
fishermen  alone  disturbed  the  silence.  Peace  reigned  every¬ 
where,  but  how  fraught  with  memories  !  Why,  I  wonder,  did 
Heredia  not  dedicate  a  sonnet  to  Old  Panama  ?  or  write  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  that  French  conquistador,  de  Lesseps  ? 

Any  Frenchman  who  visits  these  scenes  where  Anglo-Saxon 
genius  has  finally  triumphed,  should  not  forget  that  possibly 
our  intervention  also  was  decisive,  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
genius,  courage,  and  tragedy  of  our  compatriots.  The  career 
of  the  Compagnie  du  Canal  de  Panama  dates  back  to  my  child¬ 
hood,  and  well  I  remember  it.  Since  then  we  have  only 
dwelt  upon  the  financial  losses  and  the  political  scandals. 
Ungrateful  race  !  Now  that  the  dust  of  battle  has  subsided 
on  the  field  where  others  have  completed  our  task,  the  tragic, 
melancholy  grandeur  of  our  attempt  is  one  of  the  strongest 
impressions  that  I  brought  away  from  my  visit  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama. 

4. — In  Peru  :  Lima 

At  Lima  I  expected  to  find  a  South  American  Seville 
basking  beneath  a  tropical  sky,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different — neither  completely  tropical  nor  essenti¬ 
ally  Spanish. 

The  west  coast  of  South  America  is  washed  by  the  cold 
Humboldt  Current,  which  flows  as  far  north  as  the  Equator. 
Though  I  had  read  all  about  this,  I  had  never  quite  appreciated 
it.  However,  twenty-four  hours  after  crossing  the  line  I  was 
already  shivering.  The  ship’s  officers  had  arranged  that  any 
passenger  who  was  going  for  the  first  time  into  the  southern 
hemisphere — fortunately  for  me  it  was  my  third  time  ! — should 
perform  the  traditional  ceremony  of  Neptune,  a  ceremony 
whose  main  item  consists  of  a  ducking.  We  had  to  give  it  up, 
however,  the  water  was  so  cold.  As  a  result  of  this  geographical 
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peculiarity,  the  entire  coast  is  cool.  At  the  same  time  it  is  as 
dry  as  a  desert,  for  it  hardly  ever  rains.  The  immense  Cor¬ 
dillera  range  of  the  Andes,  its  slopes  glowing  with  fantastic 
dream  colours,  rises  up  sheer  from  the  sea.  From  our  ship  the 
mountains  looked  like  a  chain  of  mother-of-pearl,  transparent 
as  the  fin  of  a  fish,  floating  in  the  depths  of  the  blue  sky. 

At  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  I  seemed  to  be  back  in  San 
Francisco,  for  here  were  the  same  barren  rocks,  as  naked  as 
pumice  stone,  the  same  dull  reddish  mountains  towering  over 
the  horizon,  and  especially  the  same  eerie  cold  mist  drifting 
everywhere  in  ghostly  silence.  At  Lima,  they  will  tell  you, 
it  never  rains,  and  accordingly  umbrellas  are  frowned  upon. 
You  will  even  be  treated  as  a  Chilean — supreme  insult ! — if 
you  carry  one.  Nevertheless,  in  winter  at  any  rate,  a  fine  mist 
is  always  falling  from  a  sky  that  is  always  grey.  The  sun  never 
pierces  this  melancholy  shroud.  Although  it  never  actually 
condenses  into  rain,  it  forms  instead  the  finest  of  vapour,  like 
a  Scotch  mist. 

It  was  under  such  leaden  skies  that  we  landed,  and  to  my 
surprise  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  all  its  beauty.  The  coastal  plain  here  is  narrow, 
almost  non-existent,  but  on  it  Lima  has  been  built  some  five 
or  six  miles  inland  from  the  port  of  Callao.  The  road  winds 
between  nut-brown  walls  of  baked  earth,  which  remind  one 
of  the  oases  in  the  Sahara.  Wherever  there  is  irrigation  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  springs  up  in  profusion,  bananas, 
eucalyptus,  sugar  cane,  and  cotton  fields.  Where  irrigation 
is  lacking  we  are  surrounded  by  drought  and  death. 

Then  suddenly,  out  of  this  empty  waste  of  stone  and  sand, 
rises  a  great  city.  We  approached  it  through  modern  suburbs, 
great  broad  avenues  with  palatial  white  houses,  such  as  one 
finds  in  the  newer  Spanish  cities ;  enormous  squares  sur¬ 
rounded  by  brightly  coloured  public  buildings ;  narrow 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  yet  with  it 
all  there  is  something  indescribably  provincial  and  exotic. 
How  it  reminds  one  of  Barcelona  ! 

The  older  parts  of  the  town  are  quite  different,  for  here  the 
houses  are  low,  shut-in  and  mysterious.  One  only  sees  their 
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outer  walls  tinted  pink,  green,  or  sky-blue,  and  overhung  with 
verandahs  screened  with  delicately  carved  wood  as  in  Turkey. 
Occasionally  through  a  doorway  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  an 
inner  court,  quiet  and  enclosed  as  in  Seville.  The  old 
families  of  Peru  live  in  these  houses.  Near  them  are  the 
churches,  big,  white,  and  empty,  and  very  Spanish  in  style  of 
architecture.  Facing  a  square  planted  with  tropical  trees  is 
the  broad  white  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral,  a  church  very  much 
like  any  of  the  others,  except  that  one  of  its  chapels  contains 
the  remains  of  Pizarro.  As  he  lies  in  state  in  his  coffin,  one 
can  see  his  skeleton  and  the  wound  that  killed  him. 

In  many  ways  this  great  city  is  characteristic  of  Spain  ;  in 
fact  it  was  actually  built  by  the  Spaniards,  who  chose  the  site, 
planned  it,  and  laid  it  out.  And  yet  when  you  look  around, 
you  certainly  are  not  in  Spain.  Immediately  at  the  end  of 
every  street  one  is  confronted  by  the  bold,  arid,  implacable 
range  of  mountains  shutting  off  the  horizon.  One  might 
liken  them  in  their  rude  aridity  to  some  range  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  but  the  proportions  are  very  different.  Nothing 
else  quite  resembles  these  massive  Cordilleras. 

And  all  these  people  in  the  streets  ?  Are  they  Spaniards  ? 
No,  Indians.  The  pure-bred  whites  make  up  a  small  minority, 
an  aristocracy  of  old  families  whose  lineage  is  undoubtedly 
the  purest  in  the  entire  South  American  continent.  The 
mass  of  the  population,  however,  is  red,  slightly  tinged  with 
white,  black,  or  yellow.  The  gradations  from  pure  Indian 
to  pure  white  are  astonishingly  subtle.  Nevertheless  these 
people  give  the  impression  of  a  Mongolian  or  Asiatic  race. 
In  their  European  garb  many  of  the  Indians  look  like  Japanese. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  police,  who  in  their  elegant 
blue  and  red  uniforms  have  the  same  carriage  and  appearance 
as  the  men  of  Nippon. 

Ethnically,  Peru  is  an  Indian  country,  conquered  but  not 
assimilated  by  the  white  race.  One  feels  this  at  once,  even  in 
this  setting  of  European  architecture.  At  first  sight  the  city 
does  not  look  exotic,  for  the  shops  are  much  like  our  own,  the 
motor  cars  are  American,  and  the  cinemas  the  same  as  any — 
where  else.  And  yet  something  startles  the  European  at  once, 
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something  primitive,  too  picturesque,  in  fact,  almost  wild. 
Alongside  a  delightful  mansion,  in  which  no  doubt  lives  some 
Andalusian  family,  is  an  amazing  grocer’s  shop  which  might 
equally  well  be  set  down  in  China.  Then  the  market  place, 
with  its  swarming  crowds,  is  another  reminder  of  the  exotic 
nature  of  the  place.  But,  above  all,  the  long  suburban  avenues 
leading  towards  the  desert  and  the  Andes  convince  us  that 
we  are  not  in  Spain. 

Only  a  few  miles  from  the  busiest  thoroughfares,  a  few 
hundred  yards  indeed,  the  arid  Cordilleras  lay  their  inexorable 
hold  upon  the  soil.  Beyond  these  pink  and  white  houses,  so 
Mediterranean  in  appearance,  the  little  walls  of  baked  earth 
appear,  meagrely  covered  with  desert  vegetation.  The  high¬ 
way  which  leads  out  into  the  country  is  no  longer  a  street,  not 
even  a  road,  but  simply  a  dusty  track  used  by  mules  and  horses. 
One  almost  expects  to  see  camels. 

Thus  the  America  of  the  Andes,  mountainous,  desert,  and 
Indian,  proclaims  its  rights.  The  coast  of  Peru  is  merely  a 
narrow  fringe.  One^must  go  into  the  mountains  to  find  the 
real  spirit  of  the  country.  All  the  other  Andean  states  of 
South  America — Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and 
Chile — ^have  placed  their  capitals  on  the  high  table-lands. 
Peru  is  the  one  exception,  and  consequently  one  really  has  not 
seen  Peru  when  one  has  only  seen  the  capital.  One  must  at 
all  costs  go  up  into  the  Cordilleras,  to  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Inca  civilisation  which  took  no  account  of  the  sea. 

5. — Peru  :  In  the  Andes 

By  going  due  east  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  we  pass  successively  through  three  separate  regions  : 
the  coast  or  Costa^  the  Cordilleras  or  SierrUy  and  on  the  other 
slope  the  equatorial  forest  or  Montana.  Thus  in  a  short  trip 
I  crossed  the  Cordilleras  and  reached  in  the  Montana  the  basin 
of  the  Amazon. 

A  dauntless  railway,  which  reaches,  I  believe,  the  highest 
point  attained  by  any  railway  in  the  world,  leaves  Lima  for  the 
Andes.  We  are  soon  out  of  the  coastal  region,  and  immediately 
the  railway  starts  to  wind  its  way  up  the  valley  of  a  turbulent 
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river  flowing  down  from  the  heights  above.  This  narrow 
valley  takes  us  some  twenty-five  miles  into  the  interior,  among 
plantations  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  bananas.  From  the  moment 
that  we  leave  Lima  the  mountains  are  in  evidence,  and  soon 
they  eliminate  everything  else. 

The  railway  climbs  unceasingly  along  the  parched  slopes,  so 
grandiose  in  their  proportions  that  they  defy  comparison  with 
any  other  country.  The  mists  of  Lima  soon  disappear, 
leaving  a  clear  sky,  unbelievably  blue,  above  the  peaks  of  the 
desolate  mountains.  Against  this  azure  background  the 
ridges  are  reddish  in  colour  with  rocks  and  soil  of  the  most 
astounding  hues.  Here  is  a  peak  the  colour  of  gooseberry 
jam,  with  landslides  like  shrimp  sauce  !  On  the  distant 
horizon  the  rocks  are  ochre-coloured,  tinged  with  violet.  The 
banana  and  eucalyptus  trees  have  now  ceased.  The  houses 
have  become  simple  huts  of  stone  or  earth.  Then  the  llamas 
appear  in  herds  of  about  a  dozen  heads,  faithful  companions 
of  the  Indian.  These  llamas  look  like  a  cross  between  a  goat 
and  a  camel,  with  fine  pensive  eyes  and  an  amazing  way  of 
turning  the  head  that  conjures  up  an  offended  old  maid. 

The  train  climbs  quickly,  too  quickly  indeed.  Eventually 
we  shall  reach  the  record  altitude  of  15,000  feet.  After  11,000 
feet  we  begin  to  feel  the  effect  of  height,  after  12,000  it  becomes 
distressing,  and  after  14,000  very  distressing.  In  spite  of 
the  precautions  which  my  friends  had  advised,  and  which 
would  have  appealed  to  old  Tartarin  de  Tarascon — fasting, 
purgatives,  cotton  in  the  ears,  flannel  belt,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it — I  felt  all  the  symptoms  of  mountain  sickness  :  headache, 
cramps,  a  rapid  heart,  nausea,  and  legs  like  indiarubber.  At 
the  station  on  the  summit  I  staggered  out  of  the  train  and 
found  myself  surrounded  by  scenery  such  as  dreams  are  made 
of,  bathed  in  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  lofty  summits  were  tinted  pink,  thin  glaciers  shone 
like  tin,  while  on  the  mountain  tracks  were  long  winding 
lines  of  llamas,  mules,  and  sheep,  being  driven  by  pure-bred 
Indians.  The  men  were  clothed  in  dark  colours,  with  the 
poncho  on  their  shoulders.  The  women,  who  carried  their 
babies  in  shawls  on  their  backs,  wore  dashing  skirts  of  red. 
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orange,  or  purple.  Their  heads  were  covered  with  hats  of 
panama  or  felt,  often  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other.  There 
was  something  eerie  and  unreal  about  these  files  of  human 
beings  and  herds  ;  possibly  it  was  owing  to  their  strange 
surroundings,  possibly  on  account  of  the  indifferent,  detached, 
almost  ghostly  carriage  of  the  Indians. 

In  a  motor  car  we  gradually  zigzagged  our  way  down  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  range.  After  endless  twisting  and 
turning  we  descended  from  the  15,000  feet  we  had  reached  at 
the  top.  At  about  11,000  feet  the  valley  became  less  rugged, 
and  its  tragic  grandeur  melted  into  the  idyllic  scenery  of  an 
oasis.  Fresh  brooks  ran  everywhere,  murmuring  as  they 
passed  through  the  carpets  of  sweet  grass,  beneath  the  shade 
of  veritable  orchards  of  eucalyptus.  We  passed  on  between 
walls  of  light-coloured  earth  under  enormous  trees.  Except 
that  the  principal  tree  here  is  the  eucalyptus  instead  of  the 
palm  or  the  poplar,  one  might  have  been  at  Biskra  or  in  the 
Holy  Land.  We  spent  the  night  at  Tarma  at  a  height  of  9,000 
feet.  Though  it  is  an  Indian  centre  it  has  a  decidedly  Spanish 
setting,  with  its  church  of  Jesuit  architecture,  and  its  Andalusian 
public  square. 

As  we  descended  from  the  Sierra  towards  the  primeval 
forest  of  the  Montana,  the  transition  was  gradual.  We  first 
travelled  along  a  road  about  ten  feet  in  width,  overlooking  the 
most  terrifying  chasms.  It  would  be  impossible  to  pass  any¬ 
one  on  this  single  track  road,  for  without  a  vestige  of  parapet, 
we  were  skirting  a  precipice  of  quite  a  thousand  feet.  Fortun¬ 
ately  the  Indian  chauffeurs  are  excellent  and  entirely  devoid 
of  nerves.  By  the  time  we  had  descended  to  the  level  of  3,000 
feet,  the  vegetation  had  changed,  and  instead  of  cacti  like 
slender  green  snakes,  we  found  lianas  thick  as  ropes,  bushy 
heather  and  a  bewildering  profusion  of  tropical  plants.  The 
forest  had  become  an  impenetrable  jungle.  At  the  same  time 
the  heavy  heat  began  to  make  itself  felt.  When  we  got  down 
to  the  1 ,500  foot  level  at  the  agricultural  plantations  of  P6r6n6, 
we  were  on  the  edge  of  the  Amazon  basin,  among  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  that  great  Brazilian  river.  Even  the  sky  had  changed, 
for  the  marvellous  pure  blue  of  the  Andes  had  given  way  to 
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heavy  lowering  clouds  along  the  horizon.  In  the  evening,  in 
a  firmament  of  inky  blue,  the  Southern  Cross  shone  magni¬ 
ficently,  while  in  the  North  the  beam  of  the  Plough  rose  per¬ 
pendicularly  above  the  horizon,  like  the  bowsprit  of  a  sinking 
ship. 

We  had  not  only  crossed  a  geographical  frontier  but  a 
racial  one  as  well.  The  natives  who  came  in  the  morning  to 
the  plantation  were  not  the  Indians  of  the  Andes,  but  Amazon 
savages.  They  were  surprisingly  small,  clothed  in  long 
tunics  of  homespun  reaching  down  to  the  ground.  In  each 
group  the  chief  wore  a  diadem  of  straw  and  feathers,  like  the 
aureole  of  a  saint.  Their  faces  were  tattooed  and  painted 
red  as  if  their  cheeks  were  dripping  with  sticky  blood.  When 
they  looked  you  straight  in  the  face  with  their  bright  eyes,  one 
had  a  strange,  uneasy  sensation — I  should  not  like  to  fall  into 
their  hands  ! 

We  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  this  ranch,  entertained  with 
delightful  Spanish  hospitality.  Our  hosts  were  men  of 
intelligence,  charm,  and  courage,  while  their  wives  were  ele¬ 
gant  and  gracious.  In  the  evening  we  danced  on  a  verandah 
overlooking  the  jungle,  to  Spanish  and  American  music  played 
on  a  gramophone. 

Then,  in  order  to  return  to  Lima,  we  had  to  go  up  again  in 
the  direction  of  the  Cordilleras.  This  time  we  went  by  car, 
passing  through  the  puna  or  high  mountainous  table-land, 
12,000  feet  above  sea  level.  On  the  great  empty  plains  one 
had  the  same  impression  as  in  Tibet  of  being  on  the  roof  of 
the  world.  They  are  bordered  in  the  distance  by  a  chain  of 
snow-capped  mountains.  On  this  high  steppe  we  saw  many 
herds  of  llamas,  sheep,  and  cattle,  in  the  care  of  shepherds  not 
unlike  those  of  Mongolia.  When  we  met  these  multi¬ 
coloured  groups  the  women’s  skirts  of  orange  or  purple  struck 
a  brilliant  note  against  the  blue  sky.  At  other  times  the 
shepherds  would  be  seated  in  circles,  taciturn  and  motionless, 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  spell.  What  curious  dialogues 
at  nightfall  between  these  detached  beings  and  the  stars  in  the 
sky  !  One  begins  to  understand  the  Magi  and  the  early 
astrologers. 
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From  these  altitudes  we  made  our  way  through  high  rolling 
plains,  not  unlike  our  own  in  Algiers.  There  we  found  an 
important  Indian  population  in  many  towns  and  several  large 
cities  such  as  Huancayo,  or  Jauja,  which  Pizarro  had  intended 
to  make  the  capital  of  Peru.  It  is  in  this  district  that  the 
Indian  population  of  the  country  is  concentrated.  From  this 
height  the  coastal  region  is  nothing  more  than  an  eccentric 
strip  of  land  hidden  beneath  a  winding-sheet  of  clouds.  The 
coast  is  merely  a  facade,  and  gives  not  the  slightest  inkling  of 
the  enchantment  awaiting  above  on  the  high  table-lands. 

6. — Peru  :  Its  Politics, 

All  the  virulence  of  South  American  political  unrest  recently 
came  to  a  head  in  Peru. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  political  problems  in  South 
America  arise  from  the  same  sources  as  they  do  with  us  in 
Europe,  for  here  conditions  are  more  like  those  in  Turkey  or 
the  Balkans.  Peru  is  an  enormous  country  and  sparsely 
populated.  The  communications  are  still  rudimentary ;  for 
instance,  Lima,  the  capital,  is  only  connected  by  sea  or  aero¬ 
plane  with  the  southern  provinces.  The  population  is  Indian, 
dominated  up  to  the  present  by  a  few  hundred  Spanish 
families  who  have  superimposed  their  civilisation  without  its 
ever  penetrating  the  spirit  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the 
two  races  have  become  thoroughly  blended,  there  now  being 
every  mixture  from  the  purest  of  whites  to  the  reddest  of 
Indians.  Economically  the  country  is  still  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  at  the  stage  of  colonial  exploitation. 

Under  such  circumstances  governmental  practice  is  simple 
and  crude.  There  is  no  public  opinion,  no  consideration 
whatever  of  the  general  good.  Between  the  white  aristocracy, 
which  has  ruled  for  the  past  three  centuries,  and  the  Indian 
masses,  there  seems  to  be  no  middle  class  worthy  of  the  name. 
As  for  the  powerful  foreigners  who  came  to  exploit  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  they  are  only  there  to  make  money. 
Hitherto  ruling  and  governing  have  been  considered  synony¬ 
mous.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  controlling  the  army  and  the 
police,  and,  above  all,  paying  them  well ;  of  keeping  a  tight 
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grip  on  the  capital ;  of  being  represented  in  the  provinces  by 
trustworthy  agents  ;  and  of  gathering  sufficient  money  by 
taxation  to  make  sure  of  the  interested  devotion  of  one’s 
partisans.  The  rest  is  secondary.  So  long  as  these  primary 
conditions  are  realised,  a  ruler  remains  in  power  and  does 
what  he  likes. 

There  is  no  dividing  line  here  between  private  and  public 
interest.  A  strong  man  when  he  is  in  power  will  undertake 
public  works,  such  as  building  roads  and  harbours,  and  will 
take  an  interest  in  developing  the  cities.  He  will  do  this 
because  he  considers  that  it  is  a  good  way  to  make  himself 
popular,  or  possibly  because  he  likes  doing  it.  Perhaps  also 
it  is  also  because  the  money  he  spends  will  enrich  his  followers 
— every  one  around  him  will  benefit,  and  this  will  consolidate 
his  own  position. 

“  Is  there  no  supervision  on  the  part  of  Parliament  ?  ” 
you  will  ask.  Not  the  slightest,  although  the  assemblies  do 
actually  meet.  At  this  point  in  our  explanation  we  reach  the 
heart  of  the  system.  In  South  America  the  regime  is  pre¬ 
sidential.  The  president,  who  is  elected  by  a  plebiscite,  is 
really  the  only  important  figure  in  the  Constitution.  Nominally 
his  power  tends  to  become  dictatorial,  with  no  counterbalanc¬ 
ing  influence.  The  South  American  citizen  has  a  sense  of 
authority,  but  if  he  is  ambitious  his  only  conception  is  the 
abuse  of  authority.  This  is  striking  among  the  whites,  but 
still  more  so  among  the  half-breeds,  who  oppress  the  people 
all  the  more  because  they  themselves  were  previously 
oppressed. 

As  a  rule,  however,  constitutional  or  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure  is  respected — apart  from  the  fact  that  one  can  always 
alter  the  Constitution  if  it  becomes  a  hindrance.  The  assem¬ 
blies  will  vote  and  approve  of  any  measures,  for  the  good  reason 
that  it  is  not  the  assemblies  which  have  created  the  president, 
but  the  president  who  has  created  the  assemblies.  The 
executive  more  or  less  nominates  the  members  and  very  often 
there  is  only  a  travesty  of  an  election.  As  in  Spain,  the 
caciques,  or  local  “  bosses  ”,  decide  everything  out  of  hand,  and 
the  public  submits  to  their  power. 
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A  regime  will  last  just  as  long  as  it  is  supported  by  the  forces 
which  have  brought  it  into  being,  but  it  dies  when  these  forces 
no  longer  exist.  As  one  cannot  serve  or  satisfy  everyone, there 
comes  a  time  when  groups  are  formed  of  people  who  have  not 
been  given  appointments,  who  are  becoming  impatient  and 
consider  it  is  high  time  that  they  had  their  share  of  the  spoils. 
At  the  same  time  the  army,  which  set  up  the  ruler  in  the  first 
place,  is  tempted  by  the  thought  that  it  can  also  depose  him. 
We  must  remember  that  we  are  in  Latin  America,  where  there 
is  about  one  officer  to  every  five  men.  The  privates  as  well 
as  the  non-commissioned  officers  are,  of  course,  both  Indian. 
Even  the  officers  at  the  top  are  strongly  tinged  with  colour. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  the  officers — generals,  colonels,  and 
even  majors — are  inclined  to  use  for  their  own  ends  the 
bayonets  at  their  command.  Napoleon  once  said  that  a 
revolution  was  simply  an  idea  that  had  found  bayonets  to 
express  it.  In  South  America  this  definition  would  have  to 
be  adapted,  for  there  it  would  be  a  group  of  interests,  not  an 
idea,  that  had  found  the  bayonets.  Imbued  with  our  European 
ideas,  we  are  tempted  to  look  for  the  causes  in  political  ideals, 
but  in  these  factional  quarrels  it  is  simply  greed  in  most  cases. 

In  this  way  intrigues  and  storm  centres  are  formed  in  this 
corps  and  that  regiment.  The  Colonel  sounds  those  around 
him,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  line  his  fellow  officers  will 
take,  and  what  the  next  regiment  will  do  should  he  decide  to 
march  against  the  Government.  By  subtle  diplomacy  he  sets 
out  to  obtain  their  support,  or  perhaps  simply  their  neutrality, 
if  that  will  suffice.  Then  the  military  group  takes  possession 
of  the  palace,  and  sets  up  a  new  government,  which  out  of 
gratitude  will  hand  out  favours.  If  the  guard  at  the  palace 
surrenders  without  resistance,  the  whole  affair  is  managed 
peaceably,  but  if  it  resists  it  will  be  necessary  to  fire  with 
rifles,  with  machine  guns,  and  even  with  artillery.  All  that 
the  public  and  the  curious  onlookers  have  to  do  is  to  keep  out 
of  the  line  of  fire. 

This  analysis  sums  up  the  history  of  Peru  during  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  From  1919  to  1930  President  Leguia 
ruled  as  a  dictator.  In  order  to  give  his  regime  the  appear- 
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ance  of  legality,  the  Constitution  was  modified  by  a  parliament 
which  did  his  bidding.  It  so  happened  that  the  post-war 
period  in  Peru  coincided  with  exceptional  prosperity — sugar, 
copper,  cotton,  oil,  all  Peruvian  exports,  fetched  high  prices. 
Leguia,  depending  on  the  United  States,  was  able  to  borrow 
as  much  money  as  he  wanted  in  Wall  Street.  In  possession 
of  this  plethora  of  wealth,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  claim  the 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  his  friends.  At  the  same  time 
all  opposition  was  ruthlessly  suppressed,  either  by  exile  or  by 
imprisonment.  The  Leguia  regime  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  period  of  subjection  to  the  United  States,  of  material 
prosperity,  and  of  the  persecution  of  all  liberal  elements. 

In  August,  1930,  this  tyrant,  though  broad-minded  in  his 
way,  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  military  intervention  of 
Colonel  Sanchez  Cerro.  Far  away  in  Europe  we  thought  that 
it  was  a  case  of  revolt  against  American  domination,  but  in 
reality  Leguia  owed  his  fall  mainly  to  the  economic  depression. 
When  the  market  price  of  the  chief  Peruvian  exports  declined 
the  country’s  finances  crumbled  away  at  once,  and  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  the  government  to  count  on  the  devotion 
of  supporters  who  now  had  nothing  to  gain.  All  the  interests 
that  had  been  injured  or  compromised  during  the  previous 
ten  years  made  their  presence  felt  at  once,  and  the  public, 
weary  of  iron  rule,  echoed  these  protests  with  a  certain  relief. 
A  junta  or  committee  of  Ministers,  took  control  until  the  next 
presidential  election,  but  even  this  Cabinet  was  at  the  mercy 
of  military  intervention,  even  on  the  smallest  scale. 

The  worst  effect  of  the  Leguia  dictatorship  was  that  it  left 
the  State  coffers  empty.  In  the  words  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  in  the  Social  Contract  ^  the  State  of  Peru  manque  de 
lien.  Between  a  government  protected  by  bayonets  and  the 
mute  mass  of  the  people,  there  is  nothing,  no  governing  class 
worthy  of  the  name,  no  bourgeois  middle  class.  Educated 
Peruvians  are  mainly  attracted  by  the  liberal  professions,  and 
so  leave  the  control  of  business  undertakings  to  foreigners,  who 
ruthlessly  exploit  the  country.  The  old  white  aristocracy, 
elegant  and  refined,  still  rich — often  fabulously  rich — have 
virtually  a  mentality  of  emigration. 
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What  will  be  the  fate  of  this  country  when  the  Indian  ele¬ 
ment,  or  at  any  rate  the  half-castes,  succeed  in  dominating  it  ? 
This  may  be  sooner  than  we  think,  and  in  any  case  an  even¬ 
tuality  which  it  is  only  prudent  to  foresee. 

Note. — ^President  Leguia  was  overthrown  in  August,  1930,  by  a  revolt 
in  which  Colonel  Sanchez  Cerro  took  a  leading  part.  Sanchez  Cerro  was, 
however,  himself  overthrown  in  February,  1931,  and  exiled  from  Peru.  There 
then  followed  a  confused  period.  By  June,  1931,  the  country  was  controlled 
by  the  Jiminez  Junta.  They  allowed  Sanchez  Cerro  to  return  to  the 
country  to  pursue  his  candidature  for  the  presidency.  In  June,  1931,  a 
revolt  broke  out  in  Southern  Peru  against  the  Jiminez  Jimta,  led  by  one 
of  the  ex-President  Leguia’s  officers,  but  this  revolt  was  crushed. 

In  August,  1931,  about  the  time  of  Professor  Siegfried's  visit,  the  country 
was  preparing  for  a  general  election  to  be  held  on  October  nth.  The  can¬ 
didates  were,  apart  from  the  Aprista  extremists,  Delatorre,  the  former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Calves  and  Colonel  Sanchez  Cerro.  The 
ex-President  Leguia  was  still  in  prison  awaiting  trial.  Sanchez  Cerro  won 
the  election  by  a  majority  of  30,000  out  of  about  400,000  votes.  He  was 
generally  supported  by  the  Conservatives. 

During  1932,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  severe  economic  distress,  there  was  a 
steady  growth  of  parties  hostile  to  Sanchez  Cerro.  The  chief  of  these  was 
the  Apra.  The  Socialists  and  Communists  also  appeared  to  be  making 
considerable  headway.  In  March,  1932,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
President  Sanchez  Cerro. 

In  May,  1932,  a  "  Red  ”  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  Navy,  but  was  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  Government  considered  that  the  Communists  had  received 
assistance  from  Mexico,  and  though  the  latter  Government  denied  the 
accusation,  communications  with  Mexico  were  broken  off. 

In  July,  1932,  fmther  "  Communistic  ”  revolts  broke  out,  but  all  were 
suppress^. 


(To  be  continued) 
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By  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 

The  passenger  making  the  over-night  journey  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  Darjeeling  sees  the  dawn  break  over  the 
northernmost  section  of  the  great  plain  of  Bengal 
spreading  below  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas.  He  takes 
note  of  Jalpaiguri  and  prepares  for  breakfast  at  Siliguri  and 
a  change  to  the  mountain  railway.  If  as  this  portion  of  the 
plain  is  traversed  he  is  fortunate  in  the  weather,  the  high  peaks 
of  the  Kanchenjunga  range  will  come  into  view — one  of  the 
splendours  of  the  world.  To  the  west  of  the  line  are  the 
jungles  of  the  Terai,  known  to  every  hunter  of  big  game.  A 
short  distance  to  the  east  is  the  border  of  Cooch  Behar,  most 
important  of  the  feudatory  States  on  the  Bengal  side.  It  is 
a  little  principality,  only  1,307  square  miles  in  extent,  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  county  of  Sussex.  But  its  Maharaja  has  the 
dignity  of  a  ruling  Chief,  and  the  status  that  is  indicated  by  a 
salute  of  thirteen  guns. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  a  boy  Raja  came  from  Cooch  Behar  to 
England.  He  was  the  first  of  his  line  to  cross  the  sea.  On 
November  14th,  1932,  at  Ranchi  in  Chota  Nagpur,  there 
occurred  the  death,  at  sixty-eight,  of  his  widow.  She  was 
known  as  Her  Highness  Suniti  Devi,  Dowager  Maharani ; 
and  thereby  hangs  my  tale. 

Cooch  Behar  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  ancient  and  famous 
Hindu  kingdom  of  Kamarupa.  In  the  early  seventeenth 
century  it  came  under  a  dynasty  known  as  the  Kochs,  whose 
fortunes  declined  speedily  after  a  brief  period  of  success. 
They  had  made  conquests,  challenged  the  Moghul  rulers,  and 
been  for  a  century  or  more  a  lively  nuisance  to  their  neighbours. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  their  condition  was 
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deplorable.  Family  dissension,  that  curse  of  all  Indian  princi¬ 
palities,  had  reduced  the  palace  authorities  to  impotence.  All 
the  conquered  territory  was  lost  and  the  Kochs  retained  only 
the  area  of  the  State  we  know  to-day.  Such  circumstances 
as  these  commonly  acted  as  an  irresistible  stimulus  to  the  East 
India  Company,  or  rather  to  the  Company’s  servants,  and,  as 
it  happened,  after  1770  the  northern  Bengal  region  was 
attracting  the  attention  of  that  greatest  of  John  Company’s 
men  whose  career  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  bicentennial 
reflections.  In  1773  Warren  Hastings  made  with  the  dis¬ 
tressed  ruler  of  Cooch  Behar  a  treaty  of  the  kind  that  was 
familiar  throughout  the  marvellous  century  between  Robert 
Clive  and  Lord  Dalhousie.  The  Raja  consented  to  annexation 
by  Bengal  (this  right  being  later  waived  by  the  Company) 
and  to  the  payment  of  one  half  of  his  revenues.  Seven  years 
later  the  moiety  was  permanently  fixed  at  the  relatively  modest 
annual  sum  of  Rs.  67,700.  Then  and  afterwards  there  was 
little  internal  peace  for  Cooch  Behar  except  as  enforced  by 
British  authority. 

In  1865  an  infant  Raja  of  ten  months  was  placed  on  the 
gadi,  A  British  Commissioner  had  been  appointed  for  the 
management  of  the  State,  and  a  small  group  of  Bengal  civil 
servants  thereupon  undertook  the  task  of  paternal  government ; 
quite  usual  in  India,  but  in  this  case,  as  we  shall  see,  with 
opportunities  of  personal  experiment  very  far  from  usual. 
Cooch  Behar,  it  may  be  noted,  offered  a  form  of  challenge, 
both  economic  and  social,  which  only  the  more  enthusiastic 
British  Civilian  could  be  expected  to  take  up.  The  State 
with  its  half-million  people  was,  and  still  is,  remote  from 
modem  influences.  Geographically  it  is  unfortunate,  being 
all  low  lying  and  officially  described  as  waterlogged,  with  wide 
rivers,  useless  for  drainage,  making  their  slow  way  to  the 
mighty  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra.  So  much  for  the  back¬ 
ground.  We  may  now  turn  to  the  human  aspects  of  a  unique 
chapter  in  British  Indian  history. 

The  boy  Maharaja  in  question  was  Nripendra  Narayan 
Bhup  Bahadur.  He  was  rescued  by  the  officers  of  a  beneficent 
alien  Government  from  the  debilitating  ways  of  the  zenana 
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and  subjected  to  a  thorough  European  training.  As  a  child 
of  five  he  was  placed  in  the  institution  for  wards  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Benares,  while  many  members  of  the  Cooch  Behar 
family  were  living  near  the  holy  city ;  and  later  he  was  a 
student  in  Bankipore  College.  An  English  tutor  had  him  in 
charge,  looking  carefully  after  his  lessons  and  his  manners. 
His  territory  was  being  administered  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Rajshahi  and  Cooch  Behar.  The  Maharaja  was  not  to  be 
invested  before  twenty-one,  and  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen  it  was  realized  that  he  could  not  but  be  a 
special  problem  for  his  guardians.  The  attention  of  the 
highest  authorities  was  drawn  to  him,  and  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
the  masterful  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  (afterwards  a 
well-known  eccentric  in  the  House  of  Commons),  took  his 
case  in  hand.  The  boy,  he  decided,  must  go  to  England,  if 
not  for  the  completion  of  his  education,  at  least  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  land  that  held  the  whole  secret  of  authority  and  good 
form.  But  how,  cried  the  frightened  ladies  of  the  palace  in 
Cooch  Behar,  could  that  be  ?  The  Maharaja  was  a  Hindu  ; 
he  could  not  be  allowed  to  leave  India  ;  what  would  become 
of  his  caste  and  his  morals  in  the  terrible  unknown  land  beyond 
the  kala  pani  ?  The  Ranis  wept  and  wailed,  but  Sir  Richard 
Temple  was  not  the  man  to  weaken.  The  lad  must  go  to 
England.  Very  well  then,  said  the  Ranis  with  finality ;  he 
must  first  be  married  and  thus  bound  securely  to  his  mother¬ 
land.  And  in  this  view  the  Lieutenant-Governor  concurred. 

The  problem,  it  may  be  admitted,  was  most  difficult.  The 
civil  ofiicers  of  Cooch  Behar  had  got  their  teeth  into  the  job 
of  restoring  the  State.  They  had  brought  its  affairs  into 
something  like  order,  and  they  loathed  the  thought  of  their 
labours  being  undone.  Cooch  Behar  was  an  orthodox  Hindu 
State,  cursed,  as  they  held,  with  all  the  evils  of  idolatry, 
polygamy,  and  domestic  corruption.  There  were  more  than 
six  years  still  to  run  before  the  Maharaja  could  be  installed. 
He  would  undoubtedly  be  married  in  some  fashion  before  the 
end  of  his  teens,  and  they  were  not  going  to  let  his  fate  be 
settled  by  the  Ranis,  with  the  certainty  of  having  a  palace 
intrigue  continually  on  their  hands  and  being  obliged  to  see 
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their  pupil  become  enmeshed  in  the  toils  from  which  his  tutor 
and  the  college  had  so  far  protected  him.  What  then  was  to 
be  done  ?  It  was  obvious  that  the  Maharaja  ought  to  be 
appropriately  settled  in  life.  Marriage  with  a  princess  of  an 
exalted  Hindu  house  was  not  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
nor,  if  it  had  been,  could  such  an  event  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  the  guardians*  ideas.  Any  scheme  devised  by  the  Ranis 
must  be  intolerable.  One  course  alone  seemed  to  be  equally 
enlightened  and  politic.  Modern  education  was  being  brought, 
though  very  slowly,  within  the  reach  of  girls  in  certain  Indian 
communities.  There  surely  must  be,  somewhere  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  a  young  girl  of  good  family,  well-bred  and 
now  under  the  right  kind  of  tutelage,  who  could  be  considered 
as  a  bride  for  this  favoured  lad  I  The  plan  might  be  imprac¬ 
ticable,  but  at  any  rate  a  good  hard  try  for  it  must  be  made. 

Our  Civilians,  moreover,  had  in  mind  that  the  task  in  hand 
at  that  time  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  isolated  enterprise. 
Similar  problems  would  henceforward  be  coming  up  in  many 
parts  of  India.  The  new  forces  of  British  India  would  inevit¬ 
ably  multiply  the  difficulties  of  the  Indian  princes,  their 
training  and  marriages.  It  was  therefore  imperative  to  create 
good  precedents  and  to  be  rigorous  in  preparation  for  them. 
The  forecast  was  not  far  out.  Nearly  thirty  years  later  Lord 
Curzon  was  devoting  several  of  his  elaborate  orations  to  this 
very  theme,  and  in  The  Open  Road  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  was 
to  have  the  good  fortune  to  hit  upon  an  example  of  misdirected 
personal  ambition  in  an  Indian  prince  which  would  dramatize 
for  a  wide  public  the  dilemma  of  the  Indian  prince  with  a 
zenana  background  and  a  European  education. 

The  British  officials  in  Cooch  Behar  went  seriously  to  work. 
They  resolved  upon  an  experiment  in  match-making,  and  like 
all  good  members  of  the  Civil  Service  they  sought  to  avoid 
leaving  anything  to  chance.  The  duties  were  entrusted  to  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Godfrey  J.  B.T.  Dalton.  I  know  nothing 
of  this  young  officer’s  record  before  or  after,  but  there  is  more 
than  enough  in  his  conduct  of  the  Cooch  Behar  marriage  to 
warrant  the  inference  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
those  Anglican  virtues  of  decision  and  pertinacity  which  made 
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the  governing  Briton  what  he  was  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
Indian  Services.  Among  his  subordinates  was  a  magistrate 
named  Jadab  Chunder  Chuckerbutty*  (Chakravarti),  a  Bengali 
Brahmin,  who  was  deputed  by  Dalton  to  make  confidential 
inquiries  in  whatever  quarters  might  seem  to  give  promise  of 
good  results.  Jadab  Babu  was  prompt  and  resourceful  in  this 
fascinating  quest ;  and  indeed,  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  for 
the  cold- weather  season  was  at  hand,  and  it  had  been  decided 
that  by  the  following  spring  the  Maharaja  must  go  to  Europe. 
Sir  Richard  Temple  had  given  place  to  Sir  Ashley  Eden  in 
Bengal.  Lord  Lytton  was  Viceroy,  and  a  few  months  earlier 
Victoria  had  been  proclaimed  Empress  at  the  first  resplendent 
imperial  Durbar  of  Delhi. 

Setting  out  after  the  rains  of  that  year  Jadab  Babu  duly 
arrived  in  Calcutta,  and  there  he  conceived  the  idea  which  led 
him  to  a  solution  of  the  Daltonian  problem  and  to  many  con¬ 
sequences  such  as  he  could  not  possibly  foresee.  He  remem¬ 
bered,  or  was  reminded,  that  the  most  celebrated  Indian 
citizen  of  the  Presidency,  a  Bengali  whose  name  had 
carried  far,  was  the  father  of  a  fine  young  family.  This  was 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  Minister  and  leader  of  the  theistic 
community  known  as  the  Brahmo  Somaj. 

Now,  we  may  assume  that  to  the  British  officials  in  Cooch 
Behar  nothing  could  well  have  seemed  more  fantastic,  at  first 
mention,  than  Jadab  Chunder  Chuckerbutty *s  news  from 
Calcutta  that  the  family  of  which  they  were  in  search  had  been 
found,  and  that  the  eldest  daughter  would  prove  to  be  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  Jadab  himself  had  been  convinced  out 
of  hand.  The  head  of  the  first  household  of  the  Brahmos 
was  a  great  man  ;  his  social  standing  was  as  good  as  could  be  ; 
an  alliance  with  the  Sens  of  Bengal  was  the  one  right  thing  for 
the  house  of  Cooch  Behar. 

But  who  was  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  ?  In  what  sense  was 

*  For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  adopt  the  older  spelling.  The  Indian 
names  are  better  known  under  this  form.  Cooch  Behar  commonly  prefers 
it,  for  in  the  English-speaking  lands  Kuch  would  be  made  to  rhyme  with 
hutch.  Needless  to  say,  I  intend  no  disrespect  in  speaking  later  of  the  most 
eminent  Bengali  of  his  time  shortly  as  Keshub.  “  Mr.  Sen  ”  here  would 
seem  absurd. 
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he  a  great  man,  and  what  was  the  community  over  which  he 
presided  ?  An  answer  to  these  questions  is  essential  to  the 
story,  and  it  involves  a  brief  historical  summary  of  a  movement 
which  has  had  an  importance  in  India  far  transcending  its 
numerical  strength. 

The  Brahmo  Somaj  (Church  of  God)  was  the  pioneer 
example  of  religious  and  social  modernism  in  India.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1830  under  the  leadership  of  the  first  great 
modern  Indian,  Rammohan  Roy,  the  centenary  of  whose 
death  at  Bristol  will  be  commemorated  in  September,  1933. 
A  man  of  learning  and  of  remarkable  personal  force,  he  led 
his  revolt  against  the  Brahmanic  power  and  its  corruptions 
with  masterly  generalship,  and  he  gave  to  his  new  religious 
society  a  basis  of  noble  clearness  and  simplicity.  His  successor 
was  Devendranath  Tagore,  father  of  Rabindranath,  the  poet 
of  now  universal  renown,  and  himself  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  Indian  personalities  of  the  age.  Devendranath, 
drawing  upon  the  ancient  sources  of  Indian  ethics  and  Theism, 
reshaped  the  little  church  of  Rammohan,  gave  it  discipline 
and  a  liturgy,  and  so  created  an  influence  which — as  the  able 
Scottish  missionaries  of  the  mid-century  period  admitted — 
provided  a  new  way  of  life  for  a  distracted  generation  and, 
incidentally,  checked  the  advance  of  Christianity  in  Bengal. 
In  1858  the  Somaj  gained  its  most  powerful  recruit — a  youth 
of  twenty,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  member  of  a  prominent 
Calcutta  family.  Devendranath  conceived  an  eager  affection 
for  him,  and  accorded  instant  recognition  to  his  gifts.  This 
was  important  for  Keshub,  who,  unlike  the  earlier  leaders  of 
the  movement,  was  not  a  Brahmin.  He  was  of  the  Vaidya 
caste,  and  belonged,  as  Romain  Rolland  has  it,  “  to  the  liberal 
and  distinguished  middle  class  of  Bengal  ”,  a  body  already  in 
intellectual  touch  with  Europe.  For  a  few  years  the  two  men 
worked  cordially  and  fruitfully  together,  but  theirs  was  an 
association  that  could  not  last.  Devendranath  was  aristocratic, 
intellectually  meditative,  and  entirely  Indian.  Keshub  was 
an  emotional  modernist,  given  to  incessant  experiment.  He 
knew  no  Sanskrit,  but  was  reading  Emerson,  Carlyle  and  Ecco 
Homo,  and  was  in  close  sympathy  with  the  English  religious 
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liberals.  He  had  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  was  known  to  have  Christian  leanings,  and  his  social 
policy  was  for  those  days  radical.  A  breach  occurred  in  1866  : 
The  Tagore  section  became  the  Adi  (elder)  Brahmo  Somaj, 
and  Keshub  founded  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India.  Its  success 
was  immediate,  and  of  great  moment  to  India.  The  young 
Minister  was  still  under  thirty  ;  he  had  a  commanding  presence 
and  was  master  of  a  brilliant  oratorical  style.  His  intellectual 
and  emotional  energy  was  inexhaustible.  He  had  a  fresh 
social  sense  and  a  consuming  missionary  zeal.  He  was  the 
first  Indian  to  carry  a  message  of  enlightenment  over  the 
country.  His  missionary  tours,  punctuated  by  impressive 
discourses  in  English,  made  him  renowned.  And  in  1870  he 
enjoyed  a  six-months’  triumph  in  England — having  audience 
of  the  Queen,  being  feted  by  the  liberal  churches,  and  in  a  tour 
of  some  seventy  meetings  giving  English  audiences  the  thrill 
of  hearing  their  mother-tongue  spoken  by  a  consummate 
orator  from  the  East. 

This  experience  wrought  a  many-sided  change  in  the  man 
and  his  work.  The  West  had  strengthened  his  zeal  for 
education  ;  he  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  freedom  and 
culture  of  the  English  homes  in  which  he  had  been  welcomed. 
He  now  threw  himself  into  social  and  educational  reform,  made 
efforts  towards  a  religious  synthesis  of  East  and  West,  and 
came  to  be  admired,  and  suspected,  as  the  most  dynamic 
Indian  of  his  time.  One  significant  legislative  achievement 
stands  to  his  name.  Until  sixty  years  ago  in  India  there  was 
no  legal  provision  whatever  for  marriages  in  any  community 
outside  the  great  Hindu  and  Moslem  systems.  Keshub 
bestirred  himself  on  behalf  of  his  flock,  with  the  result  that  the 
Brahmo  marriage  law — Act  3  of  1872 — was  put  on  the  statute 
book  of  British  India.  It  was  upon  this  rock,  of  his  own 
creation,  that  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  was  himself  to  be  broken 
— his  career,  his  influence,  and  his  peace  of  mind. 

In  1877,  seven  years  after  his  return  from  England,  Keshub 
is  on  the  pinnacle  of  reputation  and  success.  He  is  in  his 
fortieth  year,  extraordinarily  active,  the  centre  of  a  continually 
enlarging  influence,  happy  in  his  family  circle.  And  it  is  at 
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this  moment  that  the  Bengali  magistrate  from  Cooch  Behar 
appears  upon  the  Calcutta  scene. 

Jadab  Chunder  Chuckerbutty,  intent  upon  his  quest,  talked 
it  over  one  day  with  a  friend  of  his  who  happened  to  be  a 
Brahmo  missioner.  The  household  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen 
was  referred  to,  and  the  interesting  fact  that  his  eldest  daughter, 
Suniti,  was  growing  up.  It  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  Minister  would  consider  a  marriage  for  his 
daughter  with  the  Maharaja  of  a  Hindu  State,  but  the  idea 
was  at  any  rate  worth  pursuing.  Jadab  opened  the  question 
with  the  Minister  himself.  Keshub  was  astounded,  outraged. 
He  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  being  pressed  gave  the  sternest 
refusal.  His  daughter  was  under  age,  and  in  any  case  what 
had  he  and  his  to  do  with  the  ruling  house  of  an  idolatrous 
and  polygamous  principality  ?  No  other  reply  and  no  different 
temper  could  have  been  expected,  but  Jadab  Babu  had  come 
within  sight  of  his  goal  and  would  not  be  turned  aside.  He 
reported  strongly  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  whose  interest 
was  at  once  aroused.  Letters  were  exchanged ;  messengers  from 
Cooch  Behar  began  to  come  and  go  ;  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s 
approval  was  obtained,  and  Dalton  plunged  into  the  business 
with  the  utmost  of  Civilian  zeal.  Again  and  again  he  went 
over  the  arguments,  and  interview  followed  interview  with 
the  bewildered  parent,  who  tried  hard  to  maintain  his  refusal. 
Within  less  than  three  months  there  was  a  decided  change  in 
the  outlook. 

Nearly  half  a  century  later  the  heroine  of  this  extraordinary 
affair,  in  a  pathetically  simple  autobiography,  described  the 
anguish  endured  by  her  father  under  a  form  of  pressure  that 
was  too  much  for  him.  The  officials  forced  him,  as  she 
quaintly  confesses,  to  defend  himself  in  unfatherly  fashion,  for 
“  in  one  of  his  letters  he  said  that  I  was  neither  very  pretty 
nor  highly  educated,  and  therefore  I  was  not  a  suitable  bride 
for  the  young  Maharaja  I  ”  She  adds  that  those  in  authority 
were  clever  enough  to  discover  the  Minister’s  weak  point  and 
to  play  upon  it,  since  it  was  evident  that  the  worldly  advantage 
of  the  match  could  make  no  appeal  to  him.  Jadab  Babu, 
having  Brahmo  friends,  knew  what  this  point  was.  It  had 
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relation  to  a  tenet  upon  which  Keshub  at  that  time  was 
laying  no  little  emphasis — his  doctrine  of  Adesh^  by  which  he 
meant  guidance  by  direct  divine  inspiration.  Suniti  Devi  tells 
us  that  her  father  prayed  and  agonized,  until  at  last, 
he  obtained  light  from  above  and  realized  that  the  marriage  would  be 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  country.  Thus  he  became  in  the  end  per¬ 
suaded  that  such  a  union  was  a  divine  command  and  if  he  allowed  me  to 
marry  this  young  ruler  he  would  be  fulfilling  the  will  of  God. 

The  little  girl,  aged  thirteen,  naturally  knew  nothing  of 
these  strange  doings.  She  was  at  school  in  Calcutta,  and  one 
day  was  summoned  to  the  reception  room  to  face  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  several  Bengali  officials.  Dalton  was 
“  kind  but  critical  His  judgment  upon  Suniti  was  favour¬ 
able  ;  the  Maharaja  was  informed  of  it,  and  events  now  began 
to  move  with  a  rapidity  unnatural  in  Bengal.  A  letter  to 
Keshub,  who  by  this  time  was  gravely  committed,  shows  plainly 
that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  regards  the  matter  as  settled 
and  feels  strong  enough  to  allow  no  nonsense.  It  is  dated 
January  27th,  1878,  and  in  it  Dalton  announces  that  as  the 
Maharaja  is  to  sail  for  England  in  March  the  arrangements 
must  be  completed  without  delay.  Hitherto  the  boy  had 
expressed  his  aversion  ;  he  did  not  want  to  be  worried  ;  but 
having  learned  that  an  educated  bride  had  been  found  he  was 
now  eager,  if  his  mother’s  consent  could  be  obtained.  This 
consent,  the  astute  Civilian  affirms,  “  I  have  at  length  obtained 
with  great  difficulty  ”,  on  terms  which  the  invaluable  Jadab 
Babu  would  explain. 

Dalton  had  still  more  to  say.  ”  I  know  (he  wrote)  that  the 
idea  of  marrying  your  daughter  before  she  has  completed  her 
fourteenth  year  is  repugnant  to  you.”  This,  however,  would 
not  be  marriage  but  ”  a  solemn  betrothal,”  and  he  proceeds  to 
specify  conditions,  every  one  of  which  must  have  touched 
the  Brahmo  Minister  to  the  quick.  The  Ranis  insisted  that 
one  of  the  father’s  relatives,  not  himself,  should  give  away  the 
bride,  their  objection  to  Keshub  being  based  principally  upon 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  to  England  and  was  therefore  outcaste. 
Upon  this  point  the  palace  ladies  would  not  give  way.  And, 
for  the  rest,  said  Dalton,  the  Government  could  wait  no 
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longer :  it  was  now  or  never.  For  Keshub,  who  had  been 
steered  and  unmercifully  harried,  it  had  to  be  now.  The 
Deputy  Commissioner  was  satisfied,  and  Jadab  Babu  could 
not  contain  his  pious  joy.  He  broke  into  praises  of  “  the  great 
Remover  of  all  difficulties.”  The  Maharaja  wrote,  as  agreed, 
to  Keshub,  affirming  his  religious  faith  and  his  adherence  to 
monogamy :  “I  believe  in  one  true  God  and  I  am  in  heart 
a  Theist.”  The  young  people  were  brought  together.  At  the 
first  sight,  we  are  assured,  they  have  changed  eyes  :  “he  was 
so  handsome  and  so  charming  ”,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
captivating  the  family  at  Lily  Cottage,  the  Minister’s  new 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Calcutta. 

Keshub  tried  to  maintain  the  closest  secrecy.  But  rumours 
and  suspicions  were  rife  in  Calcutta  during  the  negotiations, 
and  the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  marriage  made  an 
enormous  sensation.  In  the  India  of  that  time  the  news  was 
incredible — as  might  have  been,  for  instance,  in  the  England 
of  the  Victorian  Jubilee,  an  official  statement  that  the  daughter 
of  an  eminent  Quaker  was  about  to  marry  a  German  Catholic 
prince.  In  Keshub ’s  own  community  the  tempest  was  indes¬ 
cribable.  At  all  times  the  Minister  had  enemies  within  the 
fold,  and  latterly  his  doctrines  and  strange  adventures  in  ritual 
had  provoked  violent  hostility.  The  Brahmo  Somaj  was 
designed  as  a  firmly  protestant  body.  Its  dominant  spirit 
could  be  described,  in  English  terms,  as  that  of  Unitarian 
rationalism,  with  a  strong  preference  for  congregational  self- 
government.  The  Minister  was  a  mystic  and  a  rhetorician  ; 
and  he  was  an  autocrat  given  to  crushing  opposition  by  the 
assertion  of  his  own  will,  coupled  with  unanswerable  rein¬ 
forcement  from  on  high.  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  would 
admit  no  discussion,  and  faced  the  storm  alone. 

Its  extent  and  its  intensity  are  not  difficult  to  comprehend. 
The  Brahmo  Somaj  was  an  outstanding  witness  against  the 
evils  of  Brahmanic  Hinduism.  During  half  a  century  it  had 
borne  its  witness  for  an  untainted  theistic  faith  and  an  en¬ 
lightened  social  ethic  ;  and  for  ten  years  before  this  the  genius 
of  its  Minister  had  made  publicity  and  gained  influence  for  the 
movement.  Born  in  protest,  the  society  had  been  moulded 
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in  persecution.  The  Western  reader  can  hardly  realize  the 
courage  needed  by  the  Brahmo  pioneers  to  withstand  the  might 
of  the  Hindu  system,  and  especially  the  demand  made  upon 
the  young  women  who,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  world,  walked 
by  the  side  of  their  men  through  the  guarded  doors  of  joint- 
family  houses.  Cooch  Behar  they  saw  only  as  a  peculiarly 
vicious  stronghold  of  the  ancient  enemy.  How  then  could 
their  own  gifted  Minister  consent  to  traffic  with  its  ruling 
family  for  the  surrender  of  his  daughter  ? 

Then  there  was  the  crucial  point  of  the  children’s  ages. 
Act  3  of  1872  fixed  the  age  of  the  bridegroom  at  eighteen  and 
of  the  bride  at  fourteen  (the  latter  being  two  years  higher  than 
the  age  in  the  marriage  law  of  England  for  more  than  half  a 
century  after  the  passing  of  the  Brahmo  law).  To  Keshub’s 
plea  that  he  was  not  violating  the  Act  sponsored  by  himself, 
since  he  was  consenting  only  to  a  binding  betrothal,  the  reply 
of  his  Brahmo  opponents  was  twofold  :  first,  that  their  society 
must  uphold  its  witness  against  the  entire  system  of  child 
marriage  ;  and  secondly,  that  Brahmo  sentiment  was  emphatic¬ 
ally  for  treating  fourteen  as  merely  the  legal  minimum ; 
Brahmo  families  bring  increasingly  in  favour  of  full  girlhood 
freedom  from  marriage.  And  further,  there  was  the  question 
of  the  Maharaja  and  his  connections.  The  Brahmo  dissen¬ 
tients  argued  that,  as  the  Cooch  Behar  family  was  marked 
with  all  the  bad  old  traits,  so  no  one  among  them  had  ever 
shown  the  smallest  interest  in  Brahmoism  ;  nor  was  it  possible 
to  accept  the  boy’s  pledge  as  adequate  insurance  against  an 
idolatrous  ceremony  or  the  danger  of  additional  wives. 

To  the  bitter  personal  attacks,  which  were  abominable,  and 
to  the  careful  arguments  of  prominent  Brahmos,  Keshub  pre¬ 
sented  the  same  face.  Declining  all  debate,  he  took  refuge  in 
his  peculiar  doctrine  of  Adesh  and  so  invited  disaster.  Always 
a  perilous  practice,  this  appeal  to  direct  inspiration  became 
irritating  in  the  extreme  when  it  was  applied  to  a  matter  of 
plain  domestic  policy.  The  immediate  result  was  schism  and 
heartbreak. 

After  Dalton’s  curious  ultimatum  the  Government  of 
Bengal  drove  straight  ahead.  The  Minister  persuaded 
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himself  that  all  the  essentials  had  been  conceded  and  that 
the  Government  would  have  them  honoured.^’ -His  friends 
afterwards  maintained  that  the  Government,  having  gained 
its  point,  left  him  to  face  the  State  authorities  and  the 
priests  alone.  His  chief  conditions  were  that  the  young 
couple  should  have  a  Brahmo  wedding,  that  the  Hindu  priests 
should  take  no  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  that  all  images  and 
idolatrous  rites  should  be  excluded.  A  chief  pundit  from 
Cooch  Behar  paid  him  a  visit,  and  Keshub  understood  that 
this  functionary  accepted  the  situation,  all  parties  being 
anxious  for  the  compact.  He  ought  to  have  been  less  simple, 
in  view  of  the  humiliating  rules  which  the  palace  people,  with 
Dalton’s  support,  were  seeking  to  impose  upon  the  bride’s 
family.  They  claimed  the  right  to  limit  the  wedding  party 
and  to  say  what  persons  might  and  might  not  be  in  it. 

On  the  very  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  special  train 
from  Calcutta,  Keshub  learned  by  telegram  that  the  Court 
repudiated  the  pundit’s  agreement ;  nothing  was  settled.  How 
it  came  about  that  the  Minister  capitulated,  when  told  thatjthe 
special  train  could  not  be  postponed,  is  a  point  upon  which 
his  biographers  throw  no  light. 

The  story  of  the  bridal  expedition  to  Cooch  Behar,  in 
February,  1878,  is  more  amazing  than  all  that  comes  before. 
Arrived  at  the  little  capital  of  the  State  (a  town  of  ten  thousand 
people),  the  parents  found  themselves  confronted  by  the  Ranis 
and  their  priests,  intent  upon  capturing  the  bride  and  subject¬ 
ing  her  to  all  the  forbidden  rites.  Keshub  was  informed  that 
his  demands  could  not  be  acceded  to.  And  yet  he  permitted 
his  daughter  to  be  removed  to  the  palace,  where  the  ritual 
welcoming  of  the  bride  was  performed.  The  Ranis  were 
resolved  to  have  the  Homa  (fire  worship),  performed,  to  prevent 
the  Brahmo  service  and  the  exchange  of  vows,  and  to  keep  all 
non-Brahmins,  including  Keshub  himself,  out  of  bounds. 
Hence  there  ensued  another  long  and  angry  dispute,  consuming 
the  entire  wedding-day  until  past  the  auspicious  sunset  hour 
for  which  all  had  been  waiting.  Keshub  shut  himself  up  in 
bitterness  of  soul ;  and  towards  midnight — so  the  Maharani 
records — the  boy  bridegroom  made  his  own  stand.  He 
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declared  that  he  was  going  to  bed.  If  he  was  to  marry  this 
girl  they  could  wake  him.  But  if  not,  they  were  to  have  his 
horse  ready,  and  in  the  morning  he  would  ride  away  from 
Cooch  Behar,  never  to  return.  Dalton  then  made  a  desperate 
last  appeal  to  the  Minister  :  “  Mr.  Sen,  the  wedding  must 
and  shall  take  place  to-night.  The  service  shall  be  exactly  as 
you  wish.  There  is  another  auspicious  hour  at  3  a.m.”  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  had  sent  his  final  order  by  wire,  and  a 
written  agreement  was  handed  to  Keshub.  During  the  late- 
night  skirmish  the  illuminations  had  been  extinguished  and 
silence  had  fallen  on  palace  and  town.  Now  the  lights  blazed 
again  and  music  sounded.  The  wedding  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  in  a  huge  tent,  the  poor  scared  little  bride  wearing  a 
pale-blue  sari  and  a  bright  red  satin  veil. 

It  was  a  victory  for  the  Hindu  priests  and  the  palace.  What 
the  last-hour  written  agreement  amounted  to  one  cannot  tell, 
for,  as  the  Maharani  wrote  in  her  autobiography,  when  the 
dreadful  memories  of  her  bridal  had  become  wreathed  in  the 
mists  of  romance,  “  Our  marriage  was  recognized  by  the 
Government  and  the  State  as  a  Hindu  marriage.  Act  3  did 
not  enter  into  the  question  at  all ;  the  age  limit  did  not  affect 
us.”  The  Minister’s  conditions  were  nothing  but  abstractions 
devised  by  a  painfully  distracted  man,  who  had  been  caught  in 
a  net  from  which  the  only  possible  escape  was  a  clean  cut. 

Keshub  returned  to  Calcutta,  profoundly  sorrowful  and  dis¬ 
heartened.  His  church  had  been  torn  asunder.  The  violence 
of  personal  and  sectional  passion  was  extreme.  There  was  a 
struggle  for  possession  of  the  mandir  (temple),  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Keshub ’s  adherents.  The  dissentients,  com¬ 
prising  a  majority  of  the  abler  and  more  progressive  members, 
founded  the  Sadharan  (inclusive)  Brahmo  Somaj,  which  has 
maintained  the  modernist  tradition  of  the  movement.  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  transformed  his  tabernacle  into  the  Church  of 
the  New  Dispensation,  and  in  the  short  time  remaining  to  him 
continued  to  display  his  brilliant  and  erratic  gifts.  He  died 
in  1884,  aged  forty-six.  His  public  career  covered  a  quarter- 
century  of  unresting  energy,  expended  in  devotional  exaltation, 
social  experiment,  and  an  impassioned  pursuit  of  spiritual 
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satisfaction.  The  power  of  his  speech  was  acknowledged 
equally  by  Indians  and  Europeans,  His  orations  in  the 
Calcutta  Town  Hall  were  notable  events.  But  his  life  was 
heavily  shadowed  and  it  bore  the  marks  of  deep  frustration. 
After  the  battle,  he  made  an  intellectual  defence  of  the  marriage 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  English  admirers,  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
He  acted,  he  said,  all  along  as  a  public  man.  The  young 
Maharaja  had  been  saved  by  the  British  Government  from  the 
corrupt  influences  of  the  Cooch  Behar  State,  “  a  den  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  ”.  A  right  marriage  would  complete  his  sal¬ 
vation  ;  not  a  vestige  of  the  old  regime  would  remain.  Under 
the  dictates  of  conscience  he  had  said  Yes. 

The  historians  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  are  agreed  as  to  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  Cooch  Behar  affair  upon  the  com¬ 
munity.  Its  strength  was  broken  ;  its  spirit  failed  ;  thereafter 
it  was  rent  by  faction.  But  these  calamities  should  not  be 
explained  by  the  Dalton  Plan  alone.  On  the  contrary,  we  can 
see  that  a  schism  was  coming  in  any  case,  and  that  it  was  being 
hastened  by  the  temper  and  policy  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  the  year  1878  brought 
a  decisive  reverse  to  the  most  vigorous  progressive  movement 
in  the  India  of  the  earlier  transition.  The  Brahmos  have 
always  been  few  in  number.  In  1921  their  recorded  total  was 
6,388  ;  in  the  1931  Census  the  figure  is  5,378.  Dr.  Edward 
Thompson,  a  high  authority,  observes  that  no  community  of 
similar  size  in  the  modern  world  has  produced  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  intellectual  ability  and  public  character.  That  is 
an  opinion  which  can  be  defended. 

One  concluding  word  of  reflection  and  one  of  record  should 
be  added. 

The  first  concerns  that  conscientious  and  fosgotten  member 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  Godfrey  Dalton j  his  colleagues 
and  their  plan.  Here,  as  I  have  said,  was  an  experiment  in 
paternal  government.  A  young  prince  was  under  training  and 
was  deemed  to  be  in  peril.  It  was  most  desirable  that  he 
should  be  protected  and  well  settled  in  life.  His  English 
guardians  meant  to  do  their  best  for  him,  and  were  convinced 
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that  what  they  were  doing  was  the  very  best.  How  was  it 
possible  for  them  to  divine  those  extraordinary  consequences  ? 

And  the  last  word  relates  to  the  Maharaja  and  his  consort. 

After  the  ceremony  the  boy  went  to  England  and  returned 
for  a  short  spell  of  college  in  Calcutta.  The  marriage  was 
completed  by  a  Brahmo  ceremony  when  Suniti  Devi  wrs 
sixteen.  The  appearance  of  the  pair  at  the  Jubilee  was  one 
of  the  picturesque  events  of  1887  ;  and  thereafter  their  activi¬ 
ties  are  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  Calcutta  and  Darjeeling, 
as  also  in  those  of  Society  in  England.  The  Maharani  and 
her  family  maintained  the  closest  contact  with  the  Brahmo 
community,  Her  Highness  and  her  sisters  alike  being  interested 
especially  in  its  work  on  behalf  of  women  and  girls.  The 
Maharaja  held  militaty  rank,  saw  service  in  more  than  one 
frontier  campaign,  and  was  the  most  famous  sportsman  among 
the  princes  of  India.  He  died  at  Bexhill  in  1911.  On  the  wall 
of  the  crematorium  at  Golders  Green  the  English  mourner 
scans  the  tablet  to  his  memory.  And  if  he  knows  anything 
of  this  remarkable  story,  he  can  hardly  neglect  to  devote  a 
passing  thought  to  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  in  those  fields 
of  aspiration  and  ambition  where  no  frontier  can  divide 
the  East  from  the  West. 


THE  PERSIAN  OIL  DISPUTE 


By  Kenneth  Williams 


The  announcement,  made  public  in  Persia  on  November 
26th  and  in  England  three  days  later,  that  the  Persian 
Government  had  cancelled  the  concession  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company,  which  was  signed  by  Muzaffar-ud-Din 
Shah  in  1901  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  struck  the  Persians 
with  delight  and  the  British  with  amazement.  Feeling  against 
the  Company,  which,  incidentally,  supplies  much  of  the  oil 
used  by  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Royal  Air  Force,  had  been 
sedulously  cultivated  in  the  Persian  Press  ever  since  the  summer. 
Of  this,  however,  the  ordinary  Englishman  knew  nothing. 
People  in  this  country  were  taken  completely  aback  by  the 
news.  So  deeply  implanted,  however,  is  their  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  commercial  contracts  that  the  popular  reaction  here 
to  this  annulment  was  prompt  and  unequivocal :  so  gross  an 
act  of  repudiation  was  something  which  the  whole  world  must 
note  and  condemn. 

Confronted  with  such  a  flagrant  insult  to  their  nationals — 
to  a  company,  moreover,  in  which  they  themselves,  on  behalf 
of  the  Navy,  were  prominent  shareholders — the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  acted  swiftly.  They  acted,  perhaps,  with  more  celerity 
than  wisdom.  For  after  making  an  unavailing  threat  to  carry 
the  affair  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at 
The  Hague  (which  would  in  any  case  pronounce  on  the  juri¬ 
dical  aspect  of  the  case  only),  they  subsequently  entrusted  a 
verdict  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Council 
met  to  hear  the  case  on  December  19th,  but  since  the  Persian 
representatives  in  the  meantime  had  been  unable  to  perform 
the  unenviable  task  of  making  bricks  without  straw,  the 
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Council,  on  both  sides  agreeing  to  maintain  the  status  quo^ 
postponed  the  matter  until  January  23rd.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Council  will  thrash  out  the  problem  thoroughly  and 
pronounce  upon  all  its  aspects. 

I  write,  then,  before  the  decision  of  Geneva  is  known.  It 
is,  however,  hardly  conceivable  that  any  countenance  will  be 
given  to  the  view  that  unilateral  denunciation  of  an  agreement 
is  permissible  before  the  stipulated  term  of  such  agreement 
and  without  the  violation  of  its  conditions  by  one  party.  That 
educated  Persians  are  unaware  of  the  quandary  in  which  the 
capricious  action  of  their  Sovereign  has  placed  their  country  is 
scarcely  credible.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  they 
will  put  the  best  face  they  can  on  the  matter,  and  then  retreat 
with  grace — to  make,  ultimately,  a  revised  concession  with  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company.  One  way  is  open  without  too 
obvious  a  slight  on  the  Shah  himself :  the  Majliss  (Parliament) 
has  ratified  the  cancellation  of  the  concession,  and  it  may 
retract  such  ratification.  Thus  may  the  Shah’s  personal 
responsibility  in  the  business  be  covered  up,  and  the  consti¬ 
tutional  machinery  in  Persia  be  put  to  a  face-saving  use. 

Fairly  full  resumes  of  the  respective  cases  of  the  British  and 
Persian  Governments,  together  with  a  statement  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  to  the  share¬ 
holders,  have  been  published  in  the  Press,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  recapitulate  them.  They  concern,  mainly  and  naturally, 
the  merits  rather  than  the  origins  of  the  dispute.  Yet  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said,  from  the  cynical  historian’s  point  of  view, 
of  the  futility  of  the  search  for  origins,  some  background,  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  a  problem  of  this  kind,  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  both  the  British  public,  ill- 
served  as  it  is  by  intelligence  services  in  the  Middle  East  and 
especially  in  Persia,  and  the  British  Government,  insensitive 
to  the  effects  of  the  weakness  of  British  post-War  diplomacy  in 
Persia,  have  harboured  incorrect  notions  on  the  nature  of  this 
cancellation  of  the  oil  concession. 

At  a  loss  to  account  for  this  strange  act  by  the  Persian 
Government,  the  British  public  leapt  to  three  alternative  or 
combined  conclusions.  At  first,  the  cancellation  was  attri- 
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buted  to  Bolshevik  machinations.  The  pattern  of  annulment 
was  Bolshevik ;  Russian  influence  in  Teheran  and  Northern 
Persia  generally  had  been  considerable  and  was  increasing ; 
and  the  Russian  oil  industry,  already  supplying  Northern 
Persia,  had  repeatedly  shown  its  jealousy  of  the  Anglo-Persian 
Oil  Company  in  Southern  Persia,  as  well  as  of  “  capitalist  ” 
oil  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  What,  then,  more  natural 
(it  was  inferred)  than  that  the  Soviet  agents  had  instigated  the 
Shah’s  Government  to  this  anti-British  action  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russians,  though  jubilant  over 
Persia’s  demonstration  that  the  Shah  and  his  advisers  had 
outgrown  “  antiquated  ”  notions  of  commercial  morality  and 
that  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  “  stand  up  to”  the 
British  Empire,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  repudi¬ 
ation.  They  may  have  chuckled,  but  they  were  not  the  father 
of  the  child.  By  those  who  have  been  in  closest  touch  with 
Persia  since  the  War,  a  Bolshevik  explanation  of  this  impasse 
is  considered  unnecessary.  The  cancellation  of  the  concession 
was  the  work  of  the  Shah  and  of  the  Shah  alone. 

Next,  it  was  suggested  in  the  British  Press  and  in  private 
conversation  that  the  Persian  Government,  possessed  of  acute 
psychological  sense  and  of  knowledge  of  world  affairs,  had 
chosen  a  moment  when  the  British  Empire  was  embarrassed 
and  the  League  of  Nations  was  in  confusion  to  strike  a  blow 
for  freedom.  Had  we  not  had  worries  on  all  sides,  it  was 
argued,  from  China  to  America,  so  insignificant  a  nation  as 
the  Persians  would  never  have  dared  to  indulge  in  such 
effrontery. 

But  this  explanation,  also,  lacks  conviction.  Persian  diplo¬ 
macy  is  astute  :  there  is  in  the  East  no  shrewder  brain  than 
the  Persian.  But  to  credit  the  Shah  with  such  a  nice  appreci¬ 
ation  of  world  politics  is  as  extravagant  as  it  is  unnecessary. 
For  this  cancellation  was  no  sudden  decision ;  impetuosity 
played  no  part  in  it  at  all.  It  had,  as  I  have  already  said,  been 
advocated  in  the  Teheran  newspapers  in  inspired  articles  for 
months  past.  Yet  caprice,  not  calculation,  decided  the  precise 
moment  at  which  the  announcement  was  made. 

It  has  been  further  suggested  that  the  popularity  of  the 
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Shah,  Riza  Pahlevi,  has  been  waning  in  recent  years,  and  that 
the  cancellation  of  the  concession  of  the  A.P.O.C.  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  divert  attention  from  internal  grievances.  Those  who 
accepted  this  interpretation  pointed  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Persian  merchants  consequent  upon  governmental  interference 
with  commerce  and  to  the  resentment  of  the  Persian  tribes 
through  their  ha\dng  been  completely  disarmed  and  brought 
under  the  unsympathetic  heel  of  the  Central  Government. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  last  suggestion. 

But  why  should  this  acquisition  of  Bolshevik  commercial 
morality  be  made  at  the  expense  of  a  British  company,  one 
which,  moreover,  had  done  so  much  for  Persia,  not  only 
financially,  but  also  socially,  culturally,  and  hygienically  ? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  post-War  diplomatic  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Persia. 

It  must  be  remembered,  first  of  all,  that  the  present  Shah 
came  to  the  throne  determined  to  restrict  to  the  narrowest 
limits  foreign  influence  in  Persia,  which  had  grown  concur¬ 
rently  with  internal  disorder  arising  from  the  constitutional 
regime  of  1907-19 14.  He  has  never  been  and  is  not  anti- 
British  :  he  was  and  is  anti-foreign — in  so  far,  that  is,  as  any 
foreign  rights  in  Persia  might  conceivably  be  held  to  derogate 
from  his  sovereign  will. 

But  in  the  nature  of  things  this  anti-foreign  attitude  took  on 
an  anti-British  tinge  ;  and  this  for  two  reasons.  Against  the 
Russians’  hold  on  Northern  Persia  the  Teheran  Government 
could  do  little  ;  geographically  the  odds  are  and  must  continue 
to  be  overwhelmingly  unfavourable.  The  Russians  can  always 
make  the  traders  of  Northern  Persia,  and,  in  some  measure, 
the  Persian  Government,  dance  to  whatever  tune  they  care  to 
play  ;  and  when,  with  a  magnificent  gesture,  they  surrendered 
certain  onerous  concessions,  such  as  roads  and  railways  in 
Northern  Persia,  as  having  been  extracted  from  Persia  by  the 
hated  and  invalid  Tsarist  regime  and  offered  Persia  full  control 
of  the  Russian  Bank  (whose  liabilities  far  exceeded  its  assets), 
they  retained  their  rights  to  the  valuable  Caspian  Sea  fisheries 
which  were  equally  an  inheritance  from  Tsarist  times. 

Thus,  while  the  British  Empire,  like  Russia,  is  a  direct 
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neighbour  of  Persia,  the  British  are  not  nearly  such  close  neigh¬ 
bours  to  Teheran  as  are  the  Russians. 

In  effect,  then,  this  anti-foreign,  or  pro-Persian  attitude  did 
assume  an  anti-British  complexion.  The  number  of  foreigners 
in  Persia,  excluding  British  and  Russian  subjects,  is  perhaps 
five  hundred.  When  the  Capitulations  were  denounced  by 
the  Persian  Government — and  it  should  by  no  means  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Capitulations  in  Persia  were  in  origin  or  in  use  and 
abuse  similar  to  the  Capitulations  in  Turkey — it  was  really 
the  British  who  were  the  butt  of  the  Persian  Nationalists,  who 
were  so  elated  at  the  success  of  the  Shah’s  Administration  in 
its  relations  with  foreign  diplomatists  that  they  drew  no  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  have  since  drawn  no  distinction,  between  their 
new  nationalism  and  their  inherent  patriotism.  Only  since 
the  War  have  the  Persians,  in  company  with  so  many  other 
peoples,  been  immersed  (even  if  not  so  deeply  as  some)  in  the 
swift  and  sometimes  turbulent  waters  of  nationalism. 

The  position  of  foreigners  in  Persia  was  not  the  only  object 
of  the  Shah’s  attacks.  Riza  Shah  Pahlevi  is  a  personality, 
not,  indeed,  so  ruthless  nor  so  radical  as  Mustafa  Kemal 
Pasha  of  Turkey,  but  still  a  commander  whose  instrument  in 
internal  affairs  is  always,  in  the  last  resort,  the  Army.  *  He 
has  made  the  Persian  Army,  at  present  consisting  of  some 
70,000  or  80,000  men,  a  body  to  be  respected  :  this  is  possibly 
the  achievement  on  which  he  most  prides  himself.  Certainly 
it  is  the  object  of  his  unceasing  care  and  of  over  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

Now  this  instrument  he  has  used  consistently  to  strengthen 
his  own  position  and  to  reduce  the  local  equivalents  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Irish,  the  Scots,  Welsh  and  Comish- 
men  to  the  status  of  the  humblest  of  ratepayers.  It  would  be 
idle  to  suppose  they  are  grateful  for  this  change  in  their  social 
status. 

Here  it  must  be  remarked  that  all  through  what  has  been 
called  this  Persian  renaissance  under  Riza  Shah,  this  increasing 
concentration  of  power  in  Teheran,  the  Persian  Government 
has  enjoyed,  and  considerably  profited  by,  the  benevolence  of 
British  diplomacy.  To  very  few,  indeed,  of  the  Persian  claims 
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has  His  Majesty’s  Government  made  demur.  There  has  been 
no  give-and-take  in  Anglo-Persian  relations  in  recent  years  : 
the  scales  have  always  been  weighted  on  one  side.  Most 
notably,  in  connection  with  the  matter  under  discussion  in  this 
article,  Persian  tribal  chiefs  of  long-standing  friendship  with, 
and  proved  loyalty  to,  the  British,  have  within  the  last  half 
dozen  years  or  so  been  broken,  with  scarcely  a  sigh  from 
British  representatives,  though  both  the  British  Government 
and  the  Anglo-Persian  Company  had  given  their  pledged  word 
guaranteeing  protection. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the 
Persian  Government  has  not  done  well  to  rid  itself  of  certain 
features  of  the  Qajar  regime.  I  think  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  right  in  abrogating  the  Capitulations,  and  that  sub¬ 
sequent  events  have  justified  both  the  Persian  and  the  British 
actions  in  this  regard.  But  I  do  suggest  that  Anglo-Persian 
diplomacy  has  been  one-sided.  There  are  many  matters,  not 
germane  to  the  present  examination  of  the  oil  problem,  which 
ought  to  have  been  cleared  up  in  Anglo-Persian  conference. 
Yet  such  clearing  up  as  has  taken  place  has  occurred  in  the 
manner  and  at  the  time  that  the  Persian  Government,  not  the 
British  Government,  wished.  A  display  of  firmness,  a  resolve 
to  remove  all  misunderstandings  and  doubtful  points  when 
Persia  wanted  to  remove  but  one,  would  have  been  possible, 
and  a  comprehensive  Anglo-Persian  settlement  could  have 
been  made.  Instead  of  this,  the  British  Government  has 
hitherto  curtsied  to  the  beat  of  the  Persian  conductor,  when  a 
fitter  sense  of  equality  could  perfectly  well  have  been  mani¬ 
fested  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  that  sympathy 
which  the  British  nation  quite  rightly  feels  for  the  Persian 
nation  in  its  efforts  to  build  up  a  modern  regime.  Those 
Englishmen,  indeed,  are  the  best  and  most  dependable  friends 
of  Persia  who  do  not  allow  their  sympathetic  understanding 
of  Persian  aims  to  impair  their  sense  of  fair  play  for  their  own 
people.  And  the  best  Persians  know  this  well :  for  they  are 
exceedingly  intelligent. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  oil  ?  Would  not  this  trouble  over  the  concession 
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have  arisen  even  with  the  tribes’  retention  of  their  former 
powers  ? 

To  the  first  question  the  answer  is,  that  weakness  of  British 
post- War  diplomacy  has  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  present 
crisis  over  oil :  to  the  second,  it  is  impossible  to  reply  dogmatic¬ 
ally.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  powers  of  the  tribes  of 
Southern  Persia  (in  which  section  of  the  Shah’s  territory  the 
British  Empire  has  always  been  primarily  interested)  is  that  so 
long  as  these  tribes  held  fast  to  their  promises  to  the  British, 
and  the  British  held  fast  to  their  promises  to  the  tribes,  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company’s  position  would  hardly  have  been 
what  it  is  now. 

In  any  case,  the  hypothesis  is  now  academic,  for  the  die  is 
cast.  Southern  Persia  is  definitely  under  the  control  of  the 
Teheran  Government.  The  powers  of  the  Bakhtiari  tribe, 
in  whose  territory  the  oil  lies,  are  broken.  The  sway  of  the 
Sheikh  of  Mohammerah,  through  whose  (former)  land  the 
pipe-line  runs,  is  smashed.  I  will  not  here  go  into  the  story 
of  the  Sheikh  Khazal  of  Mohammerah,  a  man  to  whom  the 
word  of  the  British,  both  official  and  unofficial,  was  given,  a 
man  who  supported  the  cause  of  the  British  loyally  during  the 
War  in  Mesopotamia,  and  who  subsequently  relied  on  our 
promise  of  protection.  It  is  a  story  which  no  Briton  who 
knows  the  facts  can  recall  without  shame.  England  broke  her 
word  to  Sheikh  Khazal — in  the  alleged  higher  interests  of  the 
Persian  Government,  presumably.  The  British  Government, 
once  the  Sheikh  was  a  prisoner  in  Teheran,  relied  on  the 
Persian  Government’s  “  categorical  assurances  ”  (Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July,  1927)  that  the 
Sheikh’s  affairs  should  be  justly  and  equitably  settled.” 

Nor,  incidentally,  were  tribal  chiefs  in  Southern  Persia  the 
only  friends  of  the  British  in  the  Middle  East  who  had  cause 
to  rue  their  attachment  to,  and  trust  in,  the  word  of  Great 
Britain. 

But  perhaps  the  British  Government  alone  should  not  be 
blamed.  For  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  itself,  which 
had  safeguarded  its  position  in  Southern  Persia  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  means  of  a  very  careful  network  of 
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arrangements,  followed  the  renunciatory  lead  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government.  It  renounced  the  policy  of  co-operating  with, 
and  depending  primarily  upon,  the  tribes  of  the  mountains 
and  plains  which  are  the  theatre  of  its  operations  ;  and,  instead, 
dealt  direct  with  Teheran.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  its 
Resident-Director  in  Persia  was  removed  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Gulf  hundreds  of  miles  north  to  the  capital, 
Teheran.  This  move,  to  those  who  could  read  aright,  was  a 
symptom  of  probable  developments. 

I  will,  however,  say  no  more  on  this  aspect.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  new  policy  adopted  by  the  A.P.O.C.  would  be  palatable 
to  the  powers  that  be  in  Persia  only  so  long  as  royalties  from 
the  oil  were  plentiful. 

Here  I  should  interpolate  that,  previously  to  1928,  from 
which  the  changes  I  have  referred  to  approximately  date,  the 
Persian  Government  was  offered  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  the 
D’Arcy  concession.  These  offers,  however,  were  refused, 
though  they  related  to  many  of  the  very  points,  such  as  the 
calculation  of  the  royalty  basis  and  Persian  participation  in 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  A.P.O.C.,  which  have  been 
adduced  in  Teheran  as  justification  for  cancellation  of  the 
concession. 

In  1929  the  Chairman  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company 
visited  Persia  to  obtain  a  revised  concession  from  the  Persian 
Government.  A  prolongation  of  the  period  governing  the 
D’Arcy  concession  was  possibly  one  of  his  capital  objects,  but 
there  were  certain  details  which  in  the  interests  of  both  parties 
were  susceptible  of  improvement  and  clarification.  The 
Persian  Government  professed  at  once  its  willingness  to 
undertake  negotiations.  These  were  considered  so  important, 
indeed,  that  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Minister  of  Court 
was  sent  by  the  Shah  to  London  in  1930  and  1931  to  arrange 
a  new  concession  with  the  Company. 

In  1930  the  world  oil  slump  began.  It  was  patent  to  any 
business  man  that  profits  and  subsequent  royalties  (which  for 
Persia  are  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits)  would  sharply 
decline. 

About  the  conduct  of  these  negotiations  the  less  said,  perhaps, 
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the  better.  Procrastination  and  unwillingness  to  set  seal  to 
documents  are  familiar  phenomena  to  those  dealing  with 
Oriental  peoples  :  they  are,  indeed,  the  monopoly  of  no 
nation.  In  the  first  half  of  1932,  it  appeared  that  finality  had 
at  last  been  reached.  In  the  middle  of  that  year,  however,  it 
was  unhappily  apparent  that  a  hitch  had  occurred.  In  July, 
the  Persian  Foreign  Minister  made  a  strong  speech  in  the 
Majliss  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  Persian  Government  was 
not  getting  its  fair  quota  from  the  Company.  His  cue  was 
taken  up  by  the  Persian  Press.  Tempers  rose  rapidly  ;  wild 
charges  were  flung  about. 

Teheranis  recalled  that  the  sum  of  approximately  four 
millions  of  pounds  (sterling) — an  accumulation  of  oil  royalties 
— which  had  been  left  by  the  Persian  Government  in  London 
as  a  reserve  for  the  change-over  in  currency  from  silver  to 
gold,  had  suddenly  depreciated  in  value  as  a  result  of  the  British 
Government’s  departure  from  the  gold  standard.  This  loss 
was  looked  upon  as  unwarrantable  treachery  and  a  flagrant 
manifestation  of  British  ill-will  towards  Persia.  Excited 
Persian  Nationalists  further  pointed  out  that  at  the  beginning 
of  1932  the  Iraq  Government  had  received  from  the  Iraq 
Petroleum  Company  (an  international  concern,  in  which  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  is  closely  interested,  and  of  which 
its  Chairman,  Sir  John  Cadman,  is  also  Chairman)  no  less  a 
sum  than  ,£400,000.  This  was  £100,000  more  than  the  Persian 
Government  itself  was  offered  in  royalties  for  1931,  although 
millions  of  tons  were  being  exported  from  Persia  and,  so  far, 
not  a  single  ton  from  Iraq  !  It  was  stated,  again,  that  the 
Company  had  paid  more  to  the  British  Government  in  income- 
tax  (£800,000)  in  1931  than  it  proposed  to  pay  in  royalties 
(£300,000)  to  the  Persian  Government.  All  sorts  of  unchecked 
and  misunderstood  figures,  in  short,  were  bandied  about  and 
uncritically  accepted  ;  full  rein  was  given  by  those  in  authority 
to  the  campaign  of  misrepresentation.  The  official  Persian 
attitude  grew,  in  fact,  more  and  more  unbending ;  the  Press 
diatribes  increased  in  virulence  ;  and  finally,  at  the  end  of 
November,  amid  a  riot  of  popular  enthusiasm,  hooliganism, 
and,  notably,  a  display  of  theatrical  and  cinematographic 
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generosity,  the  step  of  cancellation  of  the  D’Arcy  concession 
was  published. 

Since  those  November  days  of  feverish  excitement  in  Persia 
there  has  been  little  enough  evidence  of  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Shah  to  recognize  that  he  has  made  a  capital  error 
in  statesmanship.  The  dismissal,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of 
his  Minister  of  Court,  H.H.  Taimur  Tash,  was  interpreted  in 
some  quarters  as  a  sign  of  grace  :  for  Taimur  Tash  was  second 
only  to  the  Shah  himself  in  fertility  of  imagination  and  driving 
force  in  Persia.  But  the  fact  is  that  Riza  Shah  Pahlevi  has 
shown  himself  superbly  and  constantly  indifferent  to  foreign 
opinion.  He  issued  a  decree  at  the  beginning  of  January 
forbidding  prominent  Persians  to  attend  receptions  given  by 
foreigners  in  Persia.  By  such  means,  presumably,  he  intends 
to  keep  at  a  high  temperature  the  anti-foreign  feeling  in  his 
country.  This  social  exclusiveness  contrasts  curiously  with 
the  Shah’s  known  desire  to  attract  foreign  capitalists  and  foreign 
enterprise  to  his  under-developed  country  ;  to  say  “  Sinn 
Fein  ”  and  “  Pray,  enter  !  ”  in  the  same  breath  is  as  if  the 
right  hand  were  unaware  of  what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 

Possibly  Riza  Shah  Pahlevi  may  be  more  impressed  with 
Japan’s  present  attitude  towards  the  League  of  Nations  and 
with  Mr.  de  Valera’s  attitude  towards  Great  Britain  than 
might  be  imagined  by  those  who  know  Persia  only  from  the 
useful  service  she  has  done  as  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  After  all,  he  is,  for  all  his  driving  force  and  vision, 
a  man  whose  horizon  is  limited  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf :  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  visit  to  the  Shiah 
Holy  Cities  in  neighbouring  Iraq,  he  has  never  travelled  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  Kingdom. 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  argument  in  international  law  by 
which  this  cancellation  of  the  concession  may  be  justified.  To 
base  it  on  the  ground  that  the  D’Arcy  concession  was  granted 
before  Persia  had  a  Constitution  is  sheer  sophistry.  Who  can 
tell  what  Persians  fifty  years  hence  will  think  of  the  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  the  first  member  of  the  Pahlevi  dynasty  ? 
Is  there  anything  sacrosanct  about  a  Majliss  which  exists 
mainly  to  ratify  the  accomplished  desires  of  the  Shah  ?  Yet 
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the  D’Arcy  concession  is  invalid  because  the  Majliss  has  never 
ratified  it,  forsooth  !  Truly,  the  Persians  are  proud  of  their 
Parliament,  but  it  is  largely  academic  pride,  for  everyone  in 
Persia  knows  that  the  Shah  is  a  Dictator  in  all  but  name. 

The  Middle  East  is  about  to  be  developed  in  a  way  that  may 
amaze  the  world.  For  other  countries  in  this  area  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  adopt  the  Persian  method  of  cancellation,  were  it 
given  any  international  countenance,  might  be  irresistible. 
For  Persia’s  own  sake,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  her  neighbours, 
for  the  stability  of  the  whole  business  world,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  League  of  Nations  will  unequivocally  condemn  the 
unilateral  denunciation  of  the  D’Arcy  concession.  There  are 
but  few  countries  which  have  dared  to  follow  the  example  of 
Soviet  Russia  in  the  matter  of  pre-War  obligations,  and  for 
Persia  to  be  allowed,  with  whatever  motives,  to  infect  the 
East  with  such  a  virus  would  be  a  calamity.  Fortunately,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  latest  recruits  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  who  are  also  Persia’s  neighbours,  disapprove 
fundamentally  of  this  Persian  action. 

From  the  broad  international  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
the  narrower  point  of  view  of  Persia’s  own  future,  this  cancel¬ 
lation  must  be  retracted  :  it  is  demanded  alike  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  morality  of  the  world  and  the  stability  of  Persian 
finances.  From  the  British  point  of  view,  resistance  to  can¬ 
cellation  is  vital.  If  the  concession  be  cancelled  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company  has  no  legal  standing  in  Persia,  and  is  in 
no  position,  therefore,  to  secure  the  revised  concession  which 
both  London  and  Teheran  desire. 

A  final  word  should  be  said  on  the  future  possibilities  of 
Persian  oil.  If,  as  is  claimed,  the  original  D’Arcy  concession 
was  signed  at  a  time  when  the  potentialities  of  petroleum  were 
little  realized,  it  is  now  patent  that  Persia’s  oil  is  not,  relatively, 
so  important  as  it  was.  Persia  is  not  the  only  source  of  oil 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  Iraq  Government,  which  has  already 
granted  concessions  to  two  international  companies,  the  Iraq 
Petroleum  Company  and  the  British  Oil  Development  Com¬ 
pany,  has  territory  which  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to 
supply  billions  of  tons  of  oil.  This  supply  of  oil  in  Iraq  not 
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only  is  vast,  but  it  will  also  be  brought  direct  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  so  to  the  Western  world,  without  having  to  under¬ 
go,  as  Persian  oil  has  to  undergo,  the  heavy  cost  of  passage 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  And  the  character  of  British  relations 
with  Iraq,  Transjordan,  and  Palestine  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  will  in  future  be  no  preference  given  to  Persian  oil. 

It  might  be  argued,  in  short,  that  from  a  world  point  of 
view  the  Persian  oil-fields  will  cease  shortly  to  be  a  matter  of 
extreme  importance. 

But  that  any  steps  will  be  taken  in  Persia  to  damage  the 
vulnerable  pipe-line  is  highly  improbable.  The  history  of 
Persia  shows  many  mistakes  made  by  Persians,  but  they  have 
never  yet  toppled  over  into  disaster.  Common  sense  will 
surely  break  in  on  them. 

That  there  are  various  points  in  the  D’Arcy  concession  which 
require  alteration  or  clarification  is  granted  by  no  one  more 
freely  than  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  itself,  and  when, 
once  the  international  aspect  of  this  sorry  affair  has  been 
regularized  by  the  I^eague  of  Nations,  the  Persian  Government 
and  the  Company  resume  negotiations,  they  will,  doubtless, 
effect  such  an  agreement  as  will  bring  a  new  prosperity  to  both. 
In  the  meantime,  both  the  Middle  East  and  the  Western  world 
will  have  learned  much,  and  perhaps  have  inferred  more. 
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II.— OUR  POSITION  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


By  Captain  Guy  Coleridge,  R.N. 

The  position  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  unique 
in  world  politics.  Without  owning  a  square  mile  of 
territory  on  either  of  its  shores,  or  even  possessing  one 
of  its  barren  and  inhospitable  islands  as  a  base,  she  has  for 
generations  borne  burdens  there  which  no  other  nation  has 
ever  shouldered  except  in  the  capacity  of  sovereign  ;  she  has 
undertaken  duty  without  dominion ;  she  has  kept  and  keeps 
the  peace  amongst  people  who  never  have  been  and  are  not 
her  subjects ;  she  has  policed  waters  over  which  she  has  no 
formal  authority,  and  she  has  kept  an  open  market  in  those 
distant  ports  equally  to  all  the  merchants  of  the  world. 

How  came  England  to  occupy  this  position  in  the  midst  of 
an  ancient  civilization  which  dates  from  the  dawn  of  time  ? 
Its  origin  goes  back  beyond  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and  Egypt 
is  by  comparison  modem.  The  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
were  a  busy  highway  before  the  Mediterranean  ever  floated  a 
trading  keel.  Sennacherib  sailed  upon  the  “  great  sea  of 
Sunrising  ”,  and  Nearchus,  Alexander’s  Admiral,  was  familiar 
with  the  many  great  ports  which  have  disappeared  long  ages 
ago,  swept  under  by  the  sand  of  time  and  the  desert.  For  four 
hundred  years  before  ordinary  history  begins  the  Chinese  traded 
with  Basra — the  ancient  port  of  Bussoorah,  where  the  wonder¬ 
ing  Eastern  poet  found  the  men  ”  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  and  occupy  their  business  in  great  waters  ” — and  from 
Basra  sailed  Sindbad  the  Sailor  on  his  seven  amazing  voyages. 

The  earliest  record  of  England’s  transactions  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  a  delightful  passport  written  in  Latin  and  English  by 
Elizabeth  on  behalf  of  one  Anthonie  Jenkinson,  who  desired 
to  trade  with  the  Middle  East : 
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“  Elizabeth  by  the  Grace  of  God  Queene  of  Englande  etc. 

"  To  the  Righte  Mightie  and  Right  Victorious  Prince,  the  Great  Sophie, 
Empcrour  of  the  Persians,  Medes,  Parthians,  Hireans,  Carmanians, 
Margians,  and  of  the  people  on  this  side  and  beyond  the  river  Tigris  and 
of  all  men  and  nations  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia 
greeting,  and  most  happy  increase  in  all  prosperitie." 

The  passport  goes  on  with  the  delicate  embroidery  of  the  time 
to  ask  permission  to  establish  “  trade  of  merchandize  ”  and 
ends  : 

"  If  these  holy  duties  of  entertainment  and  sweet  offices  of  natural 
humanitie  may  be  willingly  concluded,  sincerely  embraced  and  firmly 
observed  between  us  and  our  realmes  and  subjects,  then  we  do  hope  that 
the  Almightie  God  will  bring  it  to  pass  that  of  these  small  beginnings 
greater  moments  of  things  shall  herafter  spring,  both  to  our  furniture 
and  honours  and  also  to  the  great  commodities  and  use  of  our  peoples — 
So  it  will  be  known  that  neither  the  earth  nor  the  seas  nor  the  heavens 
have  so  much  force  to  separate  us,  as  the  godly  disposition  of  natural 
humanitie  and  mutual  benevolence  have  to  join  us  strongly  together. 

“  God  grant  unto  your  Majestic  long  and  happy  felicitie  in  earth  and 
perpetual  in  heaven. 

"  Dated  in  England,  in  our  famous  citie  of  London  the  twenty  fifth 
day  of  the  month  of  April  in  year  of  the  Creation  of  World  5523,  and  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1561,  and  of  our  Reigne  the  Third.’* 

But  Mr.  Jenkinson’s  religion  was  against  him,  the  Emperor, 
the  Great  Sophie,  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Gaur  (an  unbeliever) 
or  a  Mohammedan.  He  replied  that  Christ  was  the  greatest 
of  prophets — and  he  had  to  go,  with  a  man  sprinkling  sand 
behind  him  to  cleanse  the  pollution  of  his  exit. 

Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  Tamasp’s  successor,  was  like  Akbar, 
his  contemporary  and  neighbour  in  India,  more  tolerant  to  all 
beliefs,  and  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  Sherley  of  the  County  of 
Sussex,  who  travelled  to  Persia  by  way  of  Baghdad,  a  firman 
whereby  he  threw  Persia  open  to  the  merchants  of  all  nations, 
and  exempted  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ordinary  Persian 
authority,  the  first  example  of  extra-territorial  rights,  that 
bone  of  contention  of  which  much  is  heard  in  these  days 
further  East. 

This  was  the  definite  beginning  of  our  “  trade  of  mer¬ 
chandize  ”  with  Persia.  At  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  East 
India  Company  began  to  be  felt,  as  it  steadily  grew  and  spread 
its  tentacles  up  into  the  Gulf.  Other  nations  besides  England 
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had  their  eyes  on  the  markets  of  the  East,  and  for  the  next 
three  hundred  years  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  struggled 
for  supremacy  in  these  distant  waters. 

The  Portuguese  had  a  firm  footing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf,  with  the  island  of  Hormuz  and  the  town  of  Gombroon 
on  the  mainland.  There  the  merchants  of  the  Middle  East 
came  secure  from  piracy,  quietly  to  enjoy  their  barter  in  a 
place  of  settled  order  and  government.  The  spectacle  of  so 
much  wealth  on  the  borders  of  his  Empire  was  too  tempting 
to  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  who,  understanding  the  value  of 
sea  power,  turned  in  his  wisdom  to  England  and  the  East 
India  Company. 

In  about  three  years  negotiations  were  speedily  settled  and 
in  1622  a  squadron  consisting  of  the  Londoriy  Liony  Jonahy 
and  Whale  captured  Gombroon,  which  was  re-named  Bandar 
Abbas;  and  since  those  far-off  days  England  has  almost  with¬ 
out  a  break  maintained  a  squadron,  first  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  then  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  the  Persian  Gulf — 
the  most  continuous  and  in  some  ways  the  most  arduous  duty 
in  all  her  naval  history. 

In  1654  England  and  Holland  were  at  war  and  a  Dutch 
squadron  of  five  ships  attacked  the  English  squadron  off 
Bandar  Abbas.  “  The  Dutch,”  says  the  historian  “  were 
most  of  them  drunk  and  knew  not  what  they  did  ;  the  English, 
I  think,  were  little  better,  if  not  worse.”  The  effects  of  this 
alcoholic  orgy  were  grave,  and  for  some  years  our  power  and 
prestige  were  seriously  diminished. 

Dr.  John  Fryer,  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
visiting  the  Gulf  at  this  time,  finds  the  Hollanders  absolute 
in  the  spice  trade  ”  and  notes  that  France  also  was  knocking 
at  the  door,  but  her  efforts  were  not  considered  serious  ;  for 
he  says : 

“  The  French  have  as  little  to  do  at  this  Port  as  in  other  places ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  credit  of  their  interpreter,  who  gets  go^  profit  by 
wine  (  he  being  privileged  with  a  wine  press  for  that  nation  as  well  as  the 
other  European  nations)  they  could  not  subsist ;  but  Monsieur  lives 
retiredly  and  without  more  business  than  to  visit  and  be  visited  (which 
courtesy  passes  interchangeably  among  the  Christians  as  well  as  natives) 
and  lounges  his  time  away." 
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He  was  hardly  to  be  blamed,  it  was  and  is  a  pestiferous 
climate,  and  the  Company’s  agent  was  sent  to  the  hills  because 
“  death  hath  been  so  familiar  in  those  parts  caused  by  ill  aire 
staying  so  long  in  it  at  Gombroon.” 

For  the  next  hundred  years  peace  was  on  the  waters  ;  the 
Portuguese  disappeared,  and  by  1760  the  only  Dutch  settle¬ 
ment  left  was  on  Kharag  Island  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf.  Here 
one  Baron  Kniphausen  established  a  factory  ;  he  is  described 
by  the  historian  as  “  a  liar  and  loose  liver  ”  and  he  had  served 
in  the  Prussian  and  French  armies,  and  finally  that  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  But  he  did  not  last,  and  the 
capture  of  his  island  and  fort  put  an  end  to  Dutch  commerce 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

England  stood  alone.  The  elimination  of  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  did  not,  however,  eliminate  piracy,  which  was  rife,  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  in  London 
passed  the  following  order  : — 

“  If  all  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  piratical  views  in  the 
Gulf  and  to  procure  reparations  of  injuries  without  having 
recourse  to  arms  shall  prove  ineffectual,  you  are  to  present 
the  same  to  the  Presidency,  that  they  may  lay  it  before  the 
commanding  officer  of  His  Majesty’s  ships  in  the  East 
Indies  and  endeavour  to  obtain  such  protection  and  assist¬ 
ance  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require.” 

So  the  Royal  Navy  first  came  upon  the  scene,  and  in  May, 
1775,  Captain  George  Farmer  of  H.M.S.  Seahorse  sailed  into 
the  Gulf,  carrying  with  him  one  Horatio  Nelson,  midshipman 
in  His  Majesty’s  Fleet.  In  later  years  Lord  Nelson  said  of 
his  experience  there  :  “  Nothing  less  than  such  a  distant 
voyage  could  in  the  least  satisfy  my  desire  of  maritime  know¬ 
ledge.”  But  he  returned  to  England  an  invalid.  On  her 
passage  back  down  the  Gulf  the  Seahorse  was  in  sorry  plight, 
men  fell  on  deck  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  the  sick  list  was 
over  fifty. 

For  several  years  the  suppression  of  piracy  was  carried  out 
in  a  half-hearted  manner;  England  was  too  busy  with  the 
suppression  of  Napoleon,  and  up  and  down  the  Gulf  a  per¬ 
petual  terror  reigned,  villages  were  burnt  and  the  wretched 
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inhabitants  massacred,  trading  vessels  of  all  nationalities  were 
plundered  and  sunk,  their  crews  and  passengers  tortured  and 
shot,  until  at  last  an  extra  twist  of  the  lion’s  tail  roused  him 
from  his  complacence.  A  large  combined  expedition  sailed 
up  the  Gulf  under  Sir  W.  Grant  Keir  and  decisive  results 
were  quickly  obtained,  ending  in  the  complete  submission  of 
all  the  Arab  chiefs  on  the  pirate  coast,  and  on  January  8th, 
1820,  a  general  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  and  agreed  to  : 

"  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate. 

Praise  be  to  Allah,  who  hath  ordained  Peace  to  be  a  blessing  to  His 
creatures.  There  is  established  a  lasting  peace  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Arab  Tribes,  who  are  parties  to  this  contract  on  the 
following  conditions : 

Article  I. — ^There  shall  be  a  cessation  of  Plunder  and  Piracy  by  land 
and  sea  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  who  are  parties  to  this  contract 
for  ever.” 

So  it  is  to  this  day.  The  pirate  coast  became  known  as  the 
Trucial  Coast,  and  the  peace  amongst  the  Arabs  has  never 
again  been  seriously  disturbed,  while  their  affairs  are  now 
regulated  by  the  chief  representative  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  stands  between  them  as  an  official  referee. 

The  invention  of  the  steamship  altered  the  complexion  of 
affairs,  and  the  mechanized  sailor  of  Europe  began  again  to 
compete  with  the  seamen  of  England  in  the  business  of  “  trade 
of  merchandize  ”  in  the  Gulf.  The  first  steamship  to  cause 
consternation  amongst  the  Arabs  was  the  Hugh  Lindsay  of 
the  Indian  Marine  in  1838,  and  in  the  ’sixties  the  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company  appeared  with  a  regular  service. 
Hard  upon  them  came  the  electric  telegraph,  not  laid  or 
maintained  in  its  early  days  without  considerable  difficulty. 

The  hottest  place  in  the  world  is  said,  and  I  believe  it,  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Khor  Ash  Shem.  On  the  Arabian  side 
just  inside  the  Gulf  the  inlet  winds  eight  miles  narrowly 
inland,  past  mountains  of  volcanic  rock  three  thousand  feet 
high,  towering  steep  to  the  water’s  edge,  shutting  out  even 
the  hot  breezes  of  the  desert,  and  leaving  nothing  but  the 
imprisoned  heat  of  the  centuries.  At  the  head  of  the  inlet 
is  neither  fish,  fowl  nor  man,  but  there,  on  a  little  rocky 
islet,  are  to  be  seen  the  grim  remains  of  what  was  once 
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an  Eastern  Telegraph  Station.  For,  in  1869,  the  Directors — 
looking  at  a  chart  in  a  comfortable  Board  Room  in  London — 
found,  quite  correctly,  knowing  nothing  of  the  climate,  a  most 
sheltered  haven,  and  here  they  sent  two  young  operators  to 
relay  messages  on  to  India  and  the  East,  and  here,  unable  to 
stand  the  strain  of  the  terrific  heat  and  the  desolation  of  lone¬ 
liness,  they  shot  each  other. 

In  the  ’eighties  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia  and  even 
Austria-Hungary  appeared  to  compete  with  the  authority  and 
prestige  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the 
’nineties  French  Men-of-War  arrived  with  a  settled  agreement 
between  France  and  Russia,  the  object  of  which  was  to  under¬ 
mine  our  influence  in  these  waters,  embroiled  as  we  were  with 
the  South  African  war.  In  1894  Germany  arrived  on  the 
scene  with  H.I.M.S.  Cormoratiy  carrying  Consuls  and  Vice- 
Consuls  to  take  up  residence  and  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  German  subjects  in  the  Gulf,  their  total  numbering  six, 
including  women  and  children.  In  1899  German  warships 
began  regularly  to  visit  the  Gulf,  and  the  Hamburg-Amerika 
line  started  a  line  of  steamships  from  Europe.  Italy,  Austria 
and  even  America  joined  in  this  ebullition  of  naval  courtesy, 
and  for  the  first  time  for  some  two  hundred  years  foreign 
navies  were  beginning  seriously  to  disturb  the  control  of 
England  over  these  so  long  peaceful  waters. 

At  this  juncture  Lord  Curzon,  who  knew  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  all  its  various  problems  from  knowledge  acquired  on  the 
spot,  was  appointed  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India. 
He  had  already  written  much  on  the  subject : 

"  Between  all  parties  intervenes  the  sworded  figure  of  Great  Britain 
with  firm  and  just  hands  holding  the  scales.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  lives  and  properties  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
are  secured  by  this  British  protectorate  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  were  it 
either  withdrawn  or  destroyed  both  sea  and  shore  would  relapse  into  the 
anarchical  chaos  from  which  they  have  been  so  laboriously  reclaimed. .  .  . 
Hundreds  of  British  lives  and  millions  of  British  money  have  been  spent 
in  the  pacification  of  these  troublous  waters.  Where  the  Russians  in  the 
North  have  scared  a  few  penniless  buccaneers,  the  British  in  the  South 
have  effectively  destroyed  a  pirate  combination  and  fleet  that  recall  the 
last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  exploits  of  Pompey.  A 
commerce  has  been  fostered  and  multiplied  that  is  a  source  of  great  wealth 
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and  livelihood  to  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  to  Turkey.  Thousands  of 
British  subjects  peacefully  ply  their  trade  under  the  armed  protection  of 
the  Union  Jfack.  England,  however,  makes  no  arrogant  pretentions.  .  .  . 
The  merchant  navies  of  the  world  are  free  to  plough  these  waves,  and  to 
fill  their  holds  with  incoming  and  outgoing  treasure.  But  at  least  she 
must  and  does  claim  in  return  for  the  sacrifices  to  which  she  has  submitted 
and  the  capital  which  she  has  sunk,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  which  she 
is  here  to  guard,  that  no  hostile  political  influence  shall  intrude  its  dis¬ 
cordant  features  upon  the  scene.” 

This  statement  was  written  by  Lord  Curzon  while  still  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  longer  he  lived  and  the  greater 
his  office,  the  more  experience  confirmed  his  original  opinion 
that  the  maintenance  of  British  political  supremacy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  British  Empire. 
He  had  no  doubt  read  the  Will  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  main 
object  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  India.  (It  may  have  been 
a  forgery,  but  the  terrible  successor  to  his  line,  with  his  slogan 
“  The  road  to  London  lies  through  Delhi  ”  well  understood 
its  precept.) 

"  To  work  at  this,  raise  wars  continually — at  one  time  against  Turkey, 
at  another  against  Persia ;  make  dockyards  on  the  Black  Sea ;  by  degrees 
make  yourselves  masters  of  that  sea  as  well  as  of  the  Baltic  ;  hasten  the 
decay  of  Persia  and  penetrate  to  the  Persian  Gulf ;  establish,  if  possible, 
the  ancient  commerce  of  the  East  via  Syria  and  push  on  to  the  Indies, 
which  are  the  entrepot  of  the  world.  Once  there,  you  need  not  fear  the 
gold  of  England.” 

Conforming  to  this  plan,  Russia  made  her  maximum  effort 
in  1900.  The  Gilyaky  VaryaZy  and  Askoldy  vessels  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Fleet,  arrived  and  cruised  round  all  the  Gulf 
ports.  Much  ceremony  and  entertainment  was  offered,  pro¬ 
fuse  salutes  were  given,  while  all  the  ships  were  thrown  open 
to  the  riff-raff  of  the  population.  “  A  little  more  reserve  ”, 
said  the  British  Consul  at  Basra,  ”  would  have  created  a 
better  impression  on  the  Oriental  mind  ”.  The  French  also 
sent  strong  contingents,  and  the  situation  was  becoming  acute 
when  Lord  Curzon,  in  his  official  capacity  of  Viceroy  of  India, 
backed  his  written  opinions  by  personal  action  and  toured  in 
state  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  power  and  splendour  of  Great  Britain  which  no  foreign 
nation  could  hope  to  copy  in  those  waters. 

At  the  same  time  Lord  Lansdowne,  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
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went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  said  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  : 

"  I  say  it  without  hesitation  ;  we  should  regard  the  establishment  of 
a  naval  base,  or  of  a  fortified  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  any  other  Power 
as  a  very  grave  menace  to  British  interests,  and  we  should  certainly  resist 
it  with  all  the  means  at  our  disposal.” 

The  air  of  the  political  situation  therefore  clear  when 
in|[i9i2  the  British  Navy  took  to  o:.  ua  the  grand  scale  ;  no 
rival  was  to  be  found  in  these  waters,  and  the  Anglo-Persian 
oil  agreement  and  contract,  with  an  initial  advance  by  H.M. 
Government  of  two  million  pounds,  subsequently  increased  to 
five  millions,  was  carried  through  without  serious  difficulty 
during  Mr.  Winston  ChurchilPs  term  of  office  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  A  steady  supply  of  oil  at  a  reasonable  price 
became  possible  and  the  Grand  Fleet  of  the  Great  War  became 
a  fact.  Mr.  Churchill  estimates  in  his  first  volume  of  The 
World  Crisis  that  this  great  experiment  with  its  original  expen¬ 
diture  of  two  millions  effected  a  saving  of  forty  million  pounds. 
If  it  was  possible  to  compute  the  amount  to-day  it  would  reach 
an  amazing  figure. 

Here  then  is  a  position  and  a  property  not  lightly  to  be 
abandoned. 

A  formidable  bidder  in  that  fruitful  market  was  in  the  offing  : 
the  Baghdad  railway  was  in  course  of  construction  and  Lord 
Wemyss  has  stated  in  his  book  on  the  Dardanelles  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  Germany  went  to  war  was  to  obtain 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  so  of  the  Anglo-Persian  oil 
fields. 

In  1914,  through  the  Turks,  they  made  their  effort.  Mines 
were  to  be  brought  by  land  from  Constantinople  under  German 
direction  and  laid  in  the  Shatt-el-Arab  just  above  the  river 
bar  at  Fao,  blocking  the  way  to  Abadan,  the  river  end  of  the 
pipe  line  from  the  Persian  hills,  and  so  cutting  off  the  oil 
supply  of  the  British  Fleet. 

Foresight  had,  however,  provided  for  this  eventuality  ;  an 
Indian  expeditionary  force  had  been  assembled  at  Bahrein  in 
anticipation  of  such  an  attempt.  It  was  immediately  trans¬ 
ported  and  landed  at  Fao  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Persian 
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Gulf  Squadron  :  and  so  began  that  long  and  arduous  cam¬ 
paign  which  ultimately  ended  in  the  capture  of  Baghdad. 

The  end  of  the  Great  War,  with  the  utter  defeat  of  Turkey, 
her  expulsion  from  Iraq  and  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  the  loss  to 
Germany  of  the  Baghdad  railway,  consolidated  the  position, 
while  the  oil  supply  from  the  Persian  fields  remained  intact 
and  steady. 

The  cancellation  of  the  Anglo-Persian  convention  by  the 
Persian  Government  has  now  disturbed  the  calm  in  these 
waters,  and  the  fate  of  the  fuel  supply  of  the  British  Navy 
from  this  part  of  the^world  is  now  sub  judice  in  the  hands  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  decision,  geography  does  not 
change  ;  there  lies  that  hot  strip  of  ocean,  and  every  gallon  of 
oil  from  the  hills  of  Ihrwaz  has  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  and  so  out  to  the  markets  of  the  world  through 
the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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By  Sir  John  Marriott 

PARLIAMENT  is  due  to  reassemble  in  a  few  days’  time. 
From  now  until  July  its  main  pre-occupation  must 
needs  be  financial.  Between  February  and  Easter  it 
will,  at  frequent  intervals,  consider  in  Committee  of  Supply 
the  various  departmental  estimates.  From  Easter  until  the 
Summer  recess  it  must  face,  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
the  grim  duty  of  finding  the  wherewithal  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  public  services. 

During  the  Christmas  recess  Members  of  Parliament,  as 
well  as  their  constituents,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
certain  documents,  recently  published,  of  first  rate  importance. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Procedure  (129),  presented  to  the  House  in  November  ;  the 
second  is  the  very  significant  Report  made  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  by  a  Committee  of  Private  members  ;  the 
third  item  is  supplied  by  the  two  Reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Local  Expenditure  for  England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
respectively  (Cmd.  4200  and  4201).  How  much  of  the  leisure 
afforded  by  the  Recess  has  been  devoted  to  digestion  of  the 
facts  disclosed  and  the  recommendations  made  in  these 
Reports  I  have  now  no  means  of  knowing ;  and  my  mind 
misgives  me.  Neither  Procedure  nor  Economy  is  a  “  paying 
subject  ”  (to  adopt  an  academic  computation)  for  electoral 
purposes.  Few  members  really  master  the  intricacies  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  no  constituent  cares  a  brass  farthing  whether  his 
member  does  or  not.  As  for  Economy — though  loudly 
demanded  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Press, — it  is, 
when  attempted  in  practice,  profoundly  and  invariably  un¬ 
popular.  The  member  who  becomes  known  as  a  jealous 
guardian  of  the  public  purse  may  save  his  political  soul,  but 
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unless  his  seat  be  a  “  safe  ”  one  he  will  almost  certainly  lose  it. 
A  good  many  private  members,  full  of  zeal  for  retrenchment 
in  the  dog  days,  appear  to  have  become  painfully  conscious  of 
this  truth  in  these  cheerless  winter  days,  and  the  retrenchment 
temperature  has  fallen  with  the  mercury.  All  the  more 
honour,  therefore,  to  the  few  members  whose  signatures  are 
appended  to  the  Economy  Report.  But  of  this  more  anon. 

Meanwhile,  my  misgiving  persists  when  I  read  on  the 
placards  of  the  evening  papers  announcements  in  big  type  of 
the  progress  of  Australian  Test  matches,  aerial  flights,  the 
results  of  Cup  Ties,  and  what  not ;  and  amid  these  clamorous 
announcements,  and  anxieties  in  regard  to  much  weightier 
matters — American  debt  payments,  the  Round  Table  Confer¬ 
ence,  comings  and  goings  between  the  European  capitals  and 
the  International  assemblies  on  the  littoral  of  Lake  Leman,  I 
pause  to  wonder  whether  there  is  any  chance  that  the  still, 
small  voice  of  national  economy  has  any  chance  of  being  heard. 

Yet  the  problem  of  public  finance  is  vital ;  and  it  is  inti¬ 
mately  bound  up  with  the  problem  of  Parliamentary  procedure. 
A  recognition  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  is,  indeed,  the 
basis  upon  which  the  recent  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
(H.C.  129)  is  built  up.  Ever  since  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Act  of  1832  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  periodically 
setting  up  Committees  to  consider  the  question  of  its  own 
procedure.  With  monotonous  iteration  they  have  all  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  It  is  thus  stated  by  the  latest  of  the 
series  : 

"  The  problem  of  financial  control  was  by  far  the  gravest  issue  raised 
before  your  Committee.  There  was  ...  a  marked  divergence  of  view 
as  to  possible  changes.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
failure  of  previous  attempts  to  secure  effective  control  by  the  House  of 
Commons  over  public  expenditure,  or  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  failure.” 
(p.  10.) 

That  is  discouraging  ;  but  it  is  the  naked  truth.  It  entirely 
coincides  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  Ninth  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure  (1918).  No 
Committee  before  or  since  has  ever  analyzed  the  problem  so 
ruthlessly,  or  made  more  drastic  proposals  for  its  solution. 
To  one  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  setting  up  of  that 
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Committee  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  its  latest  successor 
can  do  little  more  than  reaffirm  its  conclusions  and  reiterate 
its  recommendations.  But,  if  gratifying,  it  is  also  profoundly 
discouraging  since  it  proves  how  scant  is  the  attention  bestowed 
either  by  the  Executive  or  the  Legislature  upon  investigations  so 
laboriously  conducted  and  suggestions  so  carefully  put  forward. 

The  fatally  weak  link  in  the  process  by  which  public  expen¬ 
diture  is  at  present  controlled  is  that  of  Committee  of  Supply. 
In  the  preparation  and  approval  of  Departmental  Estimates 
there  are  at  present  five  stages,  each  of  which  ought  to  be 
effective.  An  estimate,  let  us  say  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  is,  in  the  first  instance,  prepared  by  the 
Department  itself ;  it  is  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  officers  of 
that  Department,  particularly  by  the  accounting  officer,  who 
may  ultimately  be  called  to  defend  it  before  the  Estimates 
Committee  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts.  It  then 
goes  to  the  Treasury,  and  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  will 
probably  make  many  journeys,  backwards  and  forwards, 
between  Whitehall  and  Downing  Street.  Finally  approved  by 
the  Treasury,  it  goes  to  the  Cabinet.  All  experts  are  agreed 
that  at  each  of  these  stages  real  control  is  exercized.  Approved 
by  the  Cabinet,  it  is  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Committee  of  Supply. 

This  ought  to  be  the  most  critical  stage  of  all.  Here  for  the 
first  time  the  estimated  expenditure  can  be  scrutinized  by  the 
representatives  of  the  taxpayer,  who  will  have  to  foot  the  bill. 
Yet  this  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  whole  chain. 

“  There  has  not  been  a  single  instance  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
when  the  House  of  Commons,  by  its  own  direct  action,  has  reduced,  on 
financial  grounds,  any  estimate  submitted  to  it.  .  .  .  The  debates  in 
Committee  of  Supply  are  indispensable  for  the  discussion  of  policy  and 
administration.  But  so  far  as  the  direct  effective  control  of  proposals 
for  expenditure  is  concerned  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  if  the  estimates 
were  never  presented,  and  the  Committee  of  Supply  never  set  up,  there 
would  be  no  noticeable  difference." 

So  the  National  Expenditure  Committee  reported  in  1918. 
Giving  due  emphasis  to  the  word  “  direct  ”,  it  is  the  bare 
truth.  The  Report  of  1932  is  hardly  more  than  an  extended 
commentary  upon  that  text. 
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Nor  are  the  reasons  for  this  ugly  truth  far  to  seek. 

How  can  a  “  Committee  **  of  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
people  effectively  scrutinize  the  highly  complicated  details  of  a 
departmental  estimate  ?  Hardly  any  private  member  has  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts.  What  chance  in  debate  has 
even  the  best  informed  critic  against  the  Minister  in  charge 
on  the  Treasury  bench  with  an  array  of  experts  sitting  in  the 
Civil  Service  pen,  ready  to  supply  him  with  answers  to  every 
question?  Under  normal  conditions  there  should,  indeed,  be 
one  member  competent  to  criticize,  viz.  the  ex-Minister  for  the 
Department  under  review.  But  the  front  Opposition  bench 
is  now  grotesquely  incompetent,  and  the  only  criticism  likely 
to  be  made  by  a  Socialist  Opposition  is  that  the  proposed 
expenditure  is  too  “  niggardly  ”.  If  a  “  reduction  ”  in  any 
particular  item  is  moved,  it  is  only  because  that  is,  paradoxically, 
I  the  only  means  open  to  a  private  member  of  getting  the  item 
increased ;  since,  under  the  rules  of  procedure,  no  private 
member  can  move  to  increase  expenditure,  and  rightly  so. 
This  is  the  only  real  check  on  the  notorious  disposition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  “  generous  at  other  people’s 
expense. 

To  return  to  procedure  in  Supply.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  a  “  Committee  ”  of  six  hundred  and  fifteen  is  a  con- 
i  tradiction  in  terms,  the  procedure  is  ineffective  for  three  main 
reasons  :  first,  because  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Supply  is 
generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  general  criticism  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government — e.g.,  on  a  vote  for  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
the  Opposition  will  almost  certainly  raise  the  whole  question 
of  Unemployment ;  secondly,  because  the  particular  vote  to  be 
debated  is,  by  convention,  selected  by  the  Opposition  ;  and, 
thirdly,  because  the  supporters  of  the  Government  are  pre¬ 
cluded  (as  a  rule)  from  voting  in  favour  of  any  amendment 
r  they  may  approve,  lest  a  hostile  vote  should  imperil  the  exist- 

I  ence  of  a  Ministry  which,  on  general  grounds,  they  desire  to 

I  retain. 

One  Select  Committee  after  another  has  reported  in  favour 
of  getting  rid  of  this  last  and  most  absurd  convention. 
;  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  every  Government  in  turn 
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should  prefer  to  adhere  to  it.  It  often  furnishes  the  strongest — 
the  only  strong — argument  in  a  palpably  weak  case.  In  the 
last  resort  a  Minister,  however  intrinsically  indefensible  the 
proposed  item  of  expenditure,  can  turn  round  upon  a  small 
band  of  “  rebels  ”,  and  say  :  “  Very  well,  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  you  turn  us  out.”  Evidently  there  may  be  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  use  of  this  argument  is  perfectly 
legitimate.  There  are  certain  items  of  expenditure  which  an 
Administration  is  bound  to  defend  with  all  the  resources  at  its 
command.  A  Government,  for  instance,  which  in  1913  failed 
to  support  its  own  First  Lord  in  a  demand  for  some  item  in 
the  Navy  Estimates  would  have  deserved  impeachment.  But 
in  many  other  cases  a  particular  cut  is  not  vital,  and  it  is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the  taxpayers 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  that  a  challenged  item  in 
an  Estimate  should  be  treated  as  a  question  of  confidence. 
Long  experience  of  financial  work  in  the  House  of  Commons 
entitles  me,  I  hope,  to  express  my  opinion,  with  all  becoming 
deference,  but  with  all  the  emphasis  I  can  command,  that 
until  this  mischievous  convention  is  formally  abandoned  the 
House  will  remain  impotent  to  control  public  expenditure. 

Then  as  to  the  convention  (it  is  no  more)  which  gives  the 
Opposition  the  right  to  select  the  particular  votes  to  be  debated 
on  the  twenty  days  allotted  to  supply.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  when  a  Government  is  faced  with  a  powerful  and 
united  Opposition,  this  convention  is  entirely  reasonable.  It 
is,  however,  wholly  unreasonable  when  the  best  informed  and 
most  numerous  critics  of  departmental  estimates  are  sitting 
behind  Ministers,  and  when  Ministerialists  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  My  impression  is  that 
to-day  all  the  ex- Financial  Secretaries  (with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Sir  Herbert  Samuel),  as  well  as  most  of  the 
members  with  any  departmental  experience,  are  numbered 
among  the  supporters  of  the  Government.  But  apart  from 
that,  it  is  monstrously  unfair  that  a  body  of  members  number¬ 
ing  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  House  should  have  no  voice  in 
the  selection  of  topics  for  financial  criticism.  This  is  topsy¬ 
turvydom  in  excelsis. 
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In  this  connection  there  is  another  important  point.  The 
latest  Select  Committee  (presided  over  by  Mr.  Ernest  Brown) 
report  that  they  have  considered  the  question  of  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Public  Accounts  and  Estimates  Committees,  and  recommend 
that  “  at  least  three  of  the  allotted  supply  days  should  be  set 
aside  for  a  definite  consideration  by  the  House  of  the  Reports 
from  those  Committees.” — (p.  13). 

This  is  a  most  important  recommendation  and  the 
House  should  insist  on  its  adoption  without  delay.  There  is 
no  more  laborious  or  more  valuable  work  done  by  private 
members  than  that  of  service  on  these  two  Committees.  And 
it  has  in  the  past  been  most  inadequately  recognized  (particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  the  Estimates  Committee)  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  by  the  House  at  large.  The  Public  Accounts  Com¬ 
mittee  supplies  the  final  link  in  the  chain  of  financial  control, 
and  its  work,  with  the  efficient  help  of  the  Controller  and 
Auditor-General  and  his  staff,  is  admirably  done.  Regarded 
as  a  system  of  audits  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  that  the  money 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  public  service,  and  appropriated  by 
it  in  minute  detail,  has  been  in  fact  expended  in  accord  with 
the  will  of  Parliament,  the  existing  procedure  could  hardly  be 
improved  upon.  As  regards  purity  of  administration,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense,  the  system  is  above  suspicion.  When 
the  Public  Accounts  Committee  has  made  its  final  Report,  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  assured  that  every  farthing  of 
public  expenditure  is  duly  accounted  for,  and  that  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  House  as  expressed  in  the  Appropriation  Acts 
have  been  meticulously  fulfilled. 

But  this  Final  Report  is  not  received  until  two  years  after 
the  money  has  been  voted.  A  post-mortem  enquiry  may  bring 
satisfaction  to  expert  practitioners  ;  but  for  mourners  it  is  a 
tardy  and  a  melancholy  satisfaction.  A  careful  audit  of 
accounts  may  indirectly  contribute  to  future  economies  ;  but, 
for  the  time  being,  the  mischief  is  done,  the  money  is  spent. 

That  is  one  reason  why,  with  experience  of  both  Committees, 
I  have  always  regarded  the  work  of  the  Estimates  Committee 
as  more  important  than  that  of  Public  Accounts.  But  that  is 
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not  the  common  opinion,  and  the  reasons  are  quite  intelligible. 
The  Brown  Committee  have  evidently  given  much  attention 
to  this  matter  and  in  their  recommendations  I  naturally  concur, 
since  I  have  myself  repeatedly  urged  them  upon  successive 
Governments.  I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  expressing  a 
sincere  hope  that  the  Brown  Committee’s  recommendations 
will  receive  more  favourable  consideration  than  those  made  by 
the  Public  Expenditure  Committee  in  1918.  If  they  do,  the 
Estimates  Committee  may  become  a  much  greater  power  for 
economy  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  I  should  be  the 
last  person  to  minimize  the  importance  of  its  past  work ; 
it  has  presented  some  admirable  Reports :  but  it  has  never 
had  a  fair  chance.  It  is  generally  set  up  too  late  in  the  Session  ; 
it  cannot  get  to  work  on  Estimates  until  they  are  “  presented  ”  ; 
it  is  precluded,  by  its  terms  of  reference,  from  considering 
matters  of  “  policy  ”,  and  it  has  had  no  such  expert  assistance 
as  is  given  to  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  by  the  Con¬ 
troller  and  Auditor  General  and  his  staff.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Brown  Committee 
felt  ”  bound  to  record  their  judgment  that  up  to  the  present, 
the  various  attempts  to  make  the  Estimates  Committee  an 
effective  instrument  for  the  control  of  public  expenditure  have 
failed  ”  (p.  12).  I  sorrowfully  concur. 

f  Nevertheless,  despite  this  judgment,  reluctantly  reached  and 
sympathetically  recorded,  the  Brown  Committee  give  to  the 
Estimates  Committee  the  foremost  place  in  their  recommend¬ 
ations.  They  recommend  that  the  Committee  should  be  en¬ 
larged,  that  a  closer  working  arrangement  should  be  established 
between  the  Estimates  and  the  Public  Accounts  Committees ; 
that  the  former  should  be  empowered  to  “  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  matters  of  policy  ”  as  well  as  of  detail ;  that  adequate 
technical  advisers  for  the  service  of  the  Estimates  Committee 
be  taken  from  the  staff  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General, 
or,  if  that  be  impossible,  then  that  the  Estimates  Committee 
should  be  provided  with  an  “  independent  technical  staff 
adequate  for  their  functions  ”. 

This  is  incomparably  the  most  important  outcome  of  the 
labours  of  the  Brown  Committee.  That  Committee  was  a 
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Strong  one.  In  regard  to  the  matter  now  under  review  the 
most  important  witness  called  before  the  Committee  was  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  who  presided,  with  conspicuous  ability, 
over  the  National  Expenditure  Committee  of  1918.  That 
Committee  was  responsible  for  the  revival,  if  not  the  initiation, 
of  an  Estimates  Committee,  though  the  Committee  as  actually 
set  up  differed  in  essential  respects  from  that  contemplated  by 
the  Samuel  Committee.  Should  the  recommendations  of  the 
Brown  Conunittee  be  adopted  they  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  giving  to  the  Estimates  Committee  the  power  and  the 
status  which  the  Samuel  Committee  proposed  to  confer  upon 
it  but  which  in  fact  it  has  never  enjoyed. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  this  is  an  absolutely  essential 
preliminary  to  any  effective  control  of  the  House  of  Commons 
over  public  expenditure.  I  ardently  hope,  therefore,  that  this 
step  may  be  taken  without  delay.  But  let  this  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  :  nothing  less  than  a  strong  and  sustained  push  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  accomplish  this  reform. 
The  proposal  will  encounter  the  most  strenuous  resistance — 
the  more  strenuous  perhaps  because  mainly  silent — alike  from 
the  political  and  the  permanent  Executive.  The  power  of  the 
Executive  has  in  recent  years  increased  stealthily  and  rapidly. 
It  is  increasingly  jealous  of  any  “  encroachments  ”  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature.  Politicians  who  have  spent  much  of  their 
political  lives  in  Downing  Street  are  entirely  sceptical  of  any 
good  thing  coming  out  of  Westminster.  They  maintain  that 
if  we  are  to  get  retrenchment  we  can  get  it  only  from  the 
Departments ;  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  to  extravagance ;  it  is  restrained  only  by  the  caution 
and  wisdom  of  the  Departments.  Such  is  the  constant  burden 
of  their  monotonous  song. 


These  considerations  and  vaticinations  give  a  special  signi¬ 
ficance  to  the  Report  of  the  Private  Members  Economy  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Committee  was  set  up  in  June,  1932,  in  response 
to  an  appeal  or  a  challenge  from  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  had  of  late  repeatedly  expressed  the  view 
that  “  if  you  are  to  obtain  substantial  reductions  in  national 
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expenditure  then  you  have  got  to  contemplate  something  more 
than  a  mere  paring  down  and  .  .  .  before  embarking  on 
serious  changes  of  national  policy  some  hard  thinking  would 
have  to  be  done.”  No  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  forty-three 
private  members  expressed  their  willingness  to  devote  the 
Summer  recess — an  exceptionally  long  one,  owing  to  the 
Ottawa  Conference — to  “  hard  thinking  The  result  is  seen 
in  eight  Reports  emanating  from  as  many  ad  hoc  Sub-Com¬ 
mittees.  To  each  Sub-Committee  was  allocated  one  of  the 
following  subjects :  Whitehall  Departments  and  Defence 
Services  ;  Housing  ;  Education  ;  Public  Health  and  Block 
Grants  ;  Transport ;  National  Debt ;  Pensions,  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Grants  and  Health  Insurance.  Each  Sub-Committee 
reported  independently  of  the  rest,  nor  were  their  several 
proposals  in  any  way  co-ordinated  or  submitted  for  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Private  Members  Committee  by  which  the  whole 
enquiry  was  initiated.  That  these  facts  impair  the  value  of 
the  Report,  and  diminish  the  weight  of  authority  behind  it,  is 
undeniable.  For  the  procedure  adopted  there  may  have  been 
good  tactical  reasons.  About  this  I  have  no  personal  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  fact  remains  that  with  great  public  spirit  a  large  body 
of  private  members  have  devoted  time  and  brains  to  a  close 
investigation  of  national  and  local  expenditure  and  have  made 
some  very  drastic  recommendations  for  reducing  the  burdens 
both  on  taxpayers  and  ratepayers.  The  sum  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  if  adopted  in  full  would  save  the  country,  it  is 
claimed,  at  least  £100,000,000  a  year.  This  evidently  involves 
much  more  than  “  a  mere  paring  down  ”  ;  it  means  a  compre¬ 
hensive  change  of  national  policy  in  several  directions.  It 
involves,  inter  aliay  the  substitution  of  block  grants  for  per¬ 
centage  grants — one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  local 
extravagance  in  recent  years  ;  the  abolition  of  the  Road  Fund 
and  a  three  years’  halt  in  road  construction  ;  a  reduction  of 
salaries  and  staffs  in  Whitehall  and  an  increase  in  hours  of 
work ;  a  winding-up  of  certain  Departments  and  an  amalga¬ 
mation  of  others  ;  the  abolition  of  housing  subsidies,  and  the 
sale  of  municipal  houses.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
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principle  of  “  rationing  ”  should  be  adopted,  i.e.,  that  Depart¬ 
ments,  instead  of  being  asked  how  much  they  want  should  be 
told  how  much  they  can  have,  and  bidden  to  do  the  best  they 
can  with  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  change  it  is  suggested 
that  the  presentation  of  the  detailed  Estimates  should  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  preliminary  stage  “  when  the  Government  would 
present  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  total  sum  which  it 
proposes  to  ask  Parliament  to  vote  for  the  next  financial  year, 
with  provisional  information  as  to  the  allocation  of  this  sum 
between  the  Departments.”  This  preliminary  stage  would 
evidently  have  to  be  taken  before  Christmas  and  would  involve 
a  drastic  change  in  the  whole  financial  procedure  of  Parliament. 
But  that  may  well  be  deemed  desirable  on  other  grounds. 
Anyway,  the  Private  Members  Report  affords  conclusive 
evidence  both  of  hard  thinking,  hard  work,  and  conspicuous 
courage.  The  proposals  are  drastic  :  but  the  responsibility 
of  rejecting  them  will  be  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  whose  challenge  they  form  a  most  effective 
response. 

But  everything  depends  on  persistence  in  well-doing.  Will 
the  zealots  for  economy  stick  to  their  guns  ?  Will  they  defend 
on  platforms  in  their  own  constituencies  the  conclusions  they 
have  reached  in  the  sheltered  security  of  Committee  rooms  ? 
Are  they  prepared  to  use  the  only  weapons  in  their  hands  to 
impose  their  views  on  the  Executive  ?  The  next  few  months 
will  provide  an  answer.  Meanwhile,  let  this  be  said  with 
emphasis.  If  the  existing  House  of  Commons,  replete  with 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  confident  in  the  strength  of  an  un¬ 
paralleled  Ministerial  majority  should  fail  to  effect  a  drastic 
reduction  in  national  expenditure,  no  future  Parliament  will 
ever  attempt  it. 
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By  W.  L.  Middleton 

WHATEVER  the  future  may  bring — and  surprises,  even 
agreeable  ones,  are  always  possible — the  French 
Chamber  elected  last  May  has  already  shown  restive¬ 
ness  under  authority.  It  has  not,  indeed,  proved  that  it  is 
capable  of  living  up  to  the  reputation  for  indiscipline  so 
triumphantly  acquired  by  its  immediate  predecessors.  The 
circumstances  in  which  the  Herriot  Government  fell  had  a 
certain  peculiarity  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  debts  issue. 
But  the  Ministerial  crisis  revealed  an  instability  in  the  political 
situation  which  was  in  great  part  attributable  to  other  causes. 

The  intrusion  of  the  debts  question  should  not  be  regarded 
as  having  brought  down  the  Herriot  Government  which,  until 
then,  was  perfectly  safe.  Before  the  issue  arose  there  was  talk 
of  a  possible  crisis.  Few  people  felt  sure  that  the  Budget, 
as  it  stood,  would  find  a  majority.  M.  L6on  Blum,  who,  as 
the  leader  of  M.  Herriot ’s  Socialist  supporters,  was  in  a  position 
to  judge,  declared  that  the  health  of  the  Government  was 
already  undermined  by  a  profound  disease.  As  is  so  often 
the  case,  one  of  the  main  explanations  of  the  vagaries  of  French 
politics  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the 
Chamber,  in  the  curious  disposition  of  party  forces  and  the 
conflicting  trends  of  opinion,  especially  with  regard  to  the  com¬ 
plex  of  problems  presented  by  the  economic  crisis. 

On  the  debts  question  itself  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber 
towards  the  Government  should  not  be  misunderstood.  The 
issue  came  as  a  sort  of  huge  accident.  It  did  not  directly 
bring  into  question  the  general  policy  of  the  Herriot  Govern¬ 
ment.  Any  other  Government  which  resisted  the  sweep  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  non-payment  would  equally  have  been  in 
danger.  The  first  movement  provoked  in  the  Chamber  was 
of  the  kind  with  which,  for  the  moment,  there  was  no  arguing. 
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The  balance  of  the  assembly  was  upset.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Chamber  went  appreciably  beyond 
public  opinion.  There  was  a  widespread  revolt  against  the 
American  demand  that  France  should  pay  while  she  was 
receiving  nothing  from  Germany.  It  is  perhaps  a  reflection 
on  the  authority  of  French  Governments  in  general  that 
opinion  did  not  wait  for  a  lead  from  M.  Herriot.  It  ignored 
the  Government.  M.  Herriot  handled  the  issue  with  skill. 
He  imposed  a  delay  by  having  the  matter  referred  to  the 
Finance  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Chamber.  He 
made  the  most  of  the  striking  impression  produced  by  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain 
to  Paris.  He  did  his  best,  in  short,  to  raise  the  purely  Franco- 
American  dispute  to  its  proper  plane  as  part  of  a  much  wider 
international  issue. 

His  effort  was  not  altogether  vain.  Before  the  publication 
of  the  American  Note  of  December  nth,  which  warned  debtor 
countries  that  the  United  States  Government  had  not  been 
authorized  by  Congress  to  accept  reservations,  there  were 
many  who  believed  that  the  French  Government  would  come 
safely  out  of  the  critical  debate  of  the  following  day.  In  view 
of  the  advantage  of  bringing  French  policy  into  line  with  that 
of  Great  Britain  there  was  a  sporting  chance  that  M.  Herriot 
would  succeed  in  persuading  the  Chamber  to  authorize  pay¬ 
ment  without  exacting  from  the  United  States,  as  a  preliminary 
condition,  a  promise  of  revision  of  the  debt  agreements.  In 
the  comedy  of  errors  played  in  the  weeks  preceding  December 
15  th  the  despatch  of  the  final  American  Note  deserves  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  major  mistakes.  As  far  as  one  can  judge,  that 
document  was  conceived  in  Washington  as  a  mere  mise  au 
pointy  in  no  way  provocative.  In  Paris,  however,  its  effect  was 
instant  and  disastrous.  The  Chamber  reverted  to  its  original 
attitude  of  revolt.  M.  Herriot  was  beaten  before  the  debate 
began.  He  retained  the  support  of  his  own  Radical  group, 
but  it  is  notorious  that,  even  among  the  faithful,  many  deplored 
the  Prime  Minister’s  persistence  in  his  chosen  line  of  policy. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  force  of  this  revolt  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  Hoover 
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moratorium  had  a  special  and  painful  significance  for  France. 
For  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  there  was  no  question  of 
reversing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  No  doubt, 
there  were  Nationalists  who  regarded  the  abandonment  of 
German  reparations  at  Lausanne  as  having  been  condemned 
by  events.  But  the  bulk  of  Parliamentary  opinion  remained 
faithful  to  the  idea  of  an  international  settlement  of  debts  and 
reparations,  and  indeed  expressed  its  fidelity  in  the  very  resolu¬ 
tion  in  which  the  Chamber  gave  its  reasons  for  refusing  the 
payment  of  December  15th.  French  opinion,  as  much  as 
British,  regretted  the  check  administered  by  the  United  States 
to  the  policy  of  Lausanne.  A  distinction  has  to  be  made, 
however,  between  the  French  and  British  attitudes.  For 
Great  Britain  the  Lausanne  agreement  was  above  all  a  general 
arrangement  from  which  she  would  draw  a  sure  but  an  indirect 
profit.  For  the  French  it  was  a  bargain  which  promised  them 
a  direct  compensation  for  the  reparations  they  were  giving 
up.  The  difference  is  important.  If  France  had  carried  out 
her  obligations  to  America  she  would  have  considered  that 
she  was  surrendering  the  part  of  the  bargain  which  was  to 
her  advantage,  while  she  had  no  assurance  of  being  able 
effectively  to  release  herself  from  the  other  side  of  the  bargain. 
She  would  have  paid  America,  but  could  she  compel  Germany 
to  resume  reparation  payments  ?  It  is  to  be  remarked,  indeed, 
that  this  latter  eventuality  was  scarcely  a  central  consideration 
in  the  storm  raised  by  the  question  of  the  payment  of  December 
15th.  The  anger  which  used  to  be  directed  against  Germany 
as  a  recalcitrant  debtor  was,  rather  piquantly,  turned  against 
America  as  an  importunate  creditor.  In  view  of  the  American 
responsibility  for  the  Hoover  moratorium — which  was  accepted 
by  France  with  hesitation  and  misgiving — and  the  hint  given 
by  the  American  President  that  the  European  countries  should 
settle  their  own  differences  with  a  view  to  a  subsequent  wider 
arrangement,  the  French  considered  the  United  States  as 
having  withdrawn  from  an  implied  understanding  by  which 
its  President  was  morally  bound. 

It  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  ultimate  effect  on  French 
policy  of  the  decision  of  the  Chamber.  M.  Paul-Boncour, 
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who  succeeded  M.  Herriot  both  as  Prime  Minister  and  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  apparently  decided  to  regard  the 
whole  question  of  debts  and  reparations  as  being  in  suspense 
until  Mr.  Roosevelt  takes  office  in  March,  or  at  least  until 
the  United  States  Government  should  make  a  move  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  Herriot  was  nevertheless  right  in  arguing  that 
France,  in  refusing  payment — or  postponing  it — was  risking 
more  than  a  controversy  with  America.  The  repudiation  of  an 
obligation,  whether  total  or  partial,  came  incongruously  from  a 
country  which  has  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  international  contracts.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
Chamber’s  decision  will  come  to  be  considered  as  an  unwise 
French  refusal  of  an  unwise  American  demand.  In  the 
existing  confusion  there  is,  however,  a  reassuring  circumstance 
whose  value  should  not  be  under-rated.  France  is  at  last 
convinced  of  the  capital  importance  of  the  problem  of  transfer 
in  international  payments.  The  lesson  which  she  was  slow 
to  draw  from  her  experience  of  reparations  she  has  learnt  from 
the  debts  dispute,  and,  of  course,  from  the  rigours  of  the 
economic  crisis.  That  is  the  one  solid  gain  from  a  period  of 
distracting  and  inconclusive  controversy. 

Apart  from  all  question  of  policy,  the  fall  of  M.  Herriot 
was  significant  because  it  illuminated  the  curious  physiognomy 
of  the  present  Chamber.  Even  if  the  affair  was  an  accident, 
the  fact  remained  that  the  Government,  seven  months  after 
the  general  election,  had  not  a  disciplined  majority.  This  is 
all  the  more  noteworthy  when  it  is  considered  that  M.  Herriot 
enjoyed  a  personal  prestige  which  he  never  attained  during 
his  tenure  of  office  in  1924.  In  1924  M.  Herriot  was  a  brilliant 
party  leader  and  a  beau  parleur.  In  1932  he  showed  a  re¬ 
markable  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  problems  he  had  to 
face,  and  also  repeatedly  proved  that  he  could  handle  a  difficult 
Parliamentary  situation  with  shrewdness  and  decision.  He 
moved  in  affairs  with  an  ease  and  self-confidence  which  used 
sometimes  to  be  lacking  eight  years  ago.  This  Chamber, 
moreover,  was  largely  of  his  own  making,  if  any  one  states¬ 
man  can  be  said  to  mould  the  character  of  a  representative 
assembly.  Nothing  more  surely  marks  his  personal  evolution 
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than  the  decision  with  which  he  defined  in  advance  his  con¬ 
ception  of  what  the  Chamber  ought  to  be  and  the  role  which 
he  intended  to  play  in  it. 

Before  the  general  election  of  last  May  M.  Herriot  clearly 
indicated  his  view  that  the  first  Government  to  take  office  in 
the  new  Legislature  should  be  a  Ministry  of  financial  salvation. 
Domestic  policy  in  general  was  to  be  subordinated  to  that 
conception.  M.  Herriot  acted  then,  and  afterwards,  as  if  he 
nursed  the  ambition  of  rivalling  M.  Poincare’s  performance 
of  1926.  His  election  campaign  was  masterly.  He  had  in 
front  of  him  the  socially  Conservative  Government  of  M. 
Tardieu,  supported  by  an  alliance  of  the  Moderates  of  the 
middle  parties  and  the  Nationalist  reactionaries.  The  aim  of 
his  strategy  was  to  detach  a  large  body  of  Moderate  voters 
from  that  alliance.  On  international  affairs  he  reassured 
this  section  of  the  electorate  by  firm  declarations  on  the  subject 
of  security.  But  it  was  above  all  on  the  financial  problem  that 
he  fastened  with  shrewd  tenacity  to  achieve  his  purpose.  He 
relentlessly  exposed  the  penury  of  the  Treasury  and  the  deficit 
of  the  Budget.  He  called  upon  all  “  sincere  Republicans  ”  to 
join  in  a  common  effort  to  restore  the  national  finances.  At 
the  same  time  he  pointedly  ignored  overtures  from  M.  Leon 
Blum,  in  which  the  Socialist  leader  suggested  points  of  policy 
which  might  form  the  basis  of  concerted  action  of  Radicals  and 
Socialists  in  the  coming  Parliament.  His  success  was  over¬ 
whelming.  M.  Tardieu,  a  man  of  infinite  resource  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  politics,  was  no  match  for  him  before  the  electors. 
M.  Herriot  triumphantly  achieved  his  aim  of  attracting  to  his 
party  numerous  Moderate  voters  on  his  right,  while  maintaining 
the  electoral  alliance  with  the  Socialists  on  his  left.  The 
Radical- Socialists  gained  nearly  fifty  seats  and  came  back 
with  160  members  in  a  Chamber  of  615. 

M.  Herriot ’s  action  in  Parliament  was  entirely  consistent 
with  his  original  conception.  His  method  of  constituting  his 
Ministry  surprised  many  people,  both  in  France  and  abroad. 
It  seemed  unnatural  that  the  electoral  association  of  the  Radicals 
and  Socialists  should  not  be  reflected  in  common  Parliamentary 
action.  But  the  way  in  which  M.  Herriot  fought  the  election 
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explains  the  apparent  anomaly.  His  Ministry  was  to  be  one 
of  financial  salvation.  To  gain  public  support  for  it  he  must 
at  once  reassure  moderate  opinion  in  the  country  and  stimulate 
it  to  make  the  necessary  effort  of  sacrifice.  There  was  present 
in  the  mind  of  M.  Herriot,  doubtless,  the  memory  of  1924, 
when  his  close  pact  with  the  Socialists  disquieted  the  investor. 
He  must  be  sufliciently  independent  to  bid  for  the  support  of 
the  Centre.  He  therefore  formed  a  Cabinet  almost  entirely 
Radical,  but  including  several  important  Ministers  whose 
appointment  was  designed  to  conciliate  Moderate  opinion. 
These  tactics  produced  interesting  results  in  the  Chamber, 
the  most  significant  of  which  was  a  split  in  the  Moderate  forces. 
M.  Flandin,  who  was  a  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  last  Legis¬ 
lature,  gathered  round  him  a  group  with  the  manifest  purpose 
of  keeping  on  terms  with  the  Radicals,  with  a  view  to  possible 
co-operation  as  opportunity  should  serve.  M.  Tardieu,  who 
disapproved  this  attitude,  formed  a  new  group,  the  Republican 
Centre.  This  action  seems  to  mark  a  definite  progress  of 
M.  Tardieu  towards  a  more  avowed  Conservatism,  since  many 
of  the  members  of  his  group  were  recruited,  not  from  the 
true  Centre,  but  from  the  Nationalist  and  Conservative  section 
of  the  Chamber. 

M.  Herriot’s  initial  management  of  his  policy  suggested 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  antagonize  either  the  Moderates  or  the 
Socialists.  Possibly  he  hoped  that  the  division  of  the  Moderates 
would  become  absolute  and  that  M.  Flandin  and  his  associates 
would  be  driven  by  the  simple  force  of  circumstances,  by  the 
patriotic  recognition  of  the  need  for  common  action,  to  form  a 
permanent  part  of  his  majority.  He  may  also  have  hoped  that 
the  Socialists  would  be  induced  to  tolerate  this  association. 
If  M.  Herriot  really  expected  to  form  a  majority  including 
both  these  elements  events  disappointed  him.  In  fact,  he 
had  the  support,  now  of  the  Flandin  Moderates,  now  of  the 
Socialists,  but  never,  on  any  critical  occasion,  the  loyal  and 
concerted  support  of  the  two  together.  On  the  financial 
proposals  of  last  July,  the  first  big  legislative  measure  of  the 
new  Chamber,  the  Socialists  voted  against  him  and  he  was 
saved  by  the  Moderates.  On  December  ist,  on  the  other 
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hand,  when  the  methods  employed  by  the  Government  in  the 
conversion  of  Rentes  were  the  subject  of  an  attack,  the  Socialists 
voted  for  the  Government  and  the  Moderates  against.  Such 
support,  first  from  one  side  and  then  from  the  other,  could  not 
form  a  permanent  basis  on  which  any  Government  could  stand. 
On  the  eve  of  his  defeat  M.  Herriot  was  increasingly  relying 
on  the  Socialists,  and  his  successor,  M.  Paul-Boncour,  began 
by  making  an  open  bid  for  Socialist  support. 

Possibly  M.  Herriot  felt  that  his  defeat  on  the  debts  question 
was  not  without  its  consoling  aspect.  If  he  must  fall  it  was 
better  that  he  should  be  beaten  on  such  a  question  than  on 
a  hotly  disputed  issue  of  domestic  politics.  And  the  truth  is 
that  he  had  failed  in  his  principal  aim.  He  had  not  succeeded 
in  producing  that  general  rallying  of  effort  in  the  task  of 
financial  restoration  for  which  he  had  hoped.  The  parties  in 
Parliament  must  take  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the  check. 
But  it  had  become  clear  that  the  financial  plan  chosen  by  the 
Government  was  not  popular,  and  that  one  feature  of  it — the 
proposed  reduction  in  civil  servants*  salaries — would  probably 
be  rejected  by  the  Chamber.  In  face  of  a  deficit  then  estimated 
at  £64,000,000  (at  par),  and  more  recently  estimated  at 
£84,000,000,  a  Budget  must  carry  the  great  bulk  of  opinion 
with  it,  or  the  sacrifices  which  it  demands  will  act  above  all  as 
irritants  to  the  individuals  and  groups  called  upon  to  make 
them.  In  the  second  of  these  eventualities  a  Budget  can  be 
forced  through  Parliament  only  by  a  powerful  and  coherent 
majority.  M.  Herriot,  with  all  his  authority,  had  not  obtained 
unquestioned  command  of  such  an  instrument.  Perhaps,  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  creating  such  a  majority  it  is 
sufficient  to  look  at  the  composition  of  the  Chamber.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  the  assembly  is  the  dominating 
position  of  the  Radical  group.  With  its  160  members  it  is 
much  the  largest.  The  great  accession  to  its  membership 
at  the  general  election  gave  it  the  right  to  be  considered  as  the 
principal  victor.  In  the  Chamber  it  is  attended  by  satellites, 
such  as  the  Republican-Socialists  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Independent  Radicals,  who  usually  act  with  it.  Unless  the 
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party  should  split  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  formed  without  the  Radicals  in  the  position  of  the 
predominant  partner,  and  certainly  no  Ministry  could  live  with 
the  Radicals  in  opposition.  And  what  of  the  rest  of  the 
Chamber  }  There  is  one  group,  and  one  only,  comparable  in 
strength  with  that  of  the  Radical- Socialists.  The  Socialists, 
who  have  lost  one  or  two  members  by  secession,  number  128. 
Outside  the  Radical  and  Socialist  groups  the  remaining 
326  members  of  the  Chamber  are  divided  into  no  fewer 
than  14  groups.  The  Conservative  and  Nationalist  forces  are 
dispersed.  The  once  powerful  Conservative  group  of  M. 
Marin  has  dwindled  to  a  membership  of  41.  The  Tardieu 
group  has  34  members,  the  Flandin  group  29,  though  the  latter 
has  a  further  body  of  a  dozen  Deputies  more  or  less  attached 
to  it.  There  is  a  peppering  of  still  smaller  groups,  three  of 
which  have  respectively  7,  6,  and  9  members.  The  effect  of 
this  scattering  should  not  be  exaggerated.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
many  of  these  groups  coalescing  to  support  or  to  oppose  this 
or  that  Ministry.  But  the  dispersion  is  nevertheless  hardly 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  disciplined  majority. 

In  a  Chamber  so  constituted  the  position  of  the  Socialist 
group  is  obviously  of  capital  importance.  It  is,  without 
exception,  the  best  disciplined  group.  Its  members  are  often 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  tactics  to  pursue  in  a  given  con¬ 
juncture,  but  they  always  vote  on  the  same  side.  In  spite 
of  its  apparent  independence,  however,  its  action  in  Parliament 
is  severely  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of  its  own  party.  There 
have  been  signs,  both  in  this  Legislature  and  in  the  last,  that  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  Parliamentary  group  is  favourable 
in  principle  to  participation  in  the  responsibilities  of  power. 
But  it  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter  without  the  approval  of 
the  party  in  the  country,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  favourable. 
If  the  group  received  an  invitation  to  participate  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  it  would  be  the  National  Council  of  the  party,  specially 
called  together  for  the  occasion,  which  would  decide.  There 
is  no  other  party  group  in  the  Chamber  which  is  under  the 
same  control.  Whatever  justification  there  may  be  for  such 
limitations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  hamper  the  working 
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of  a  Parliamentary  system  in  which  Governments  are,  in 
practice,  formed  in  the  Chamber  itself.  They  are  a  clog  in  the 
wheel  of  Parliamentary  politics.  In  judging  the  action  of  the 
Socialist  party  in  Parliament,  moreover,  the  singular  personality 
of  its  leader  cannot  be  left  out  of  account.  Of  the  influences 
which  have  kept  the  French  Socialists,  almost  alone  among 
those  in  Europe,  from  sharing  directly  and  frequently  in  the 
business  of  government,  M.  Leon  Blum  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful.  The  pale  successor  of  Jaures  is  above  all  an 
intellectual.  He  is  the  subtlest  dialectician  who  has  appeared 
in  French  politics  for  a  generation.  His  oratory,  perfect  in 
form,  appeals  more  to  reason  than  to  feeling,  and  he  speaks 
in  a  thin  voice  in  strange  contrast  with  the  full,  warm  tones 
with  which  his  most  distinguished  predecessor  used  to  thrill 
his  hearers.  Yet  this  austere  expounder  of  theory  and  principle 
possesses  a  remarkable  gift  for  Parliamentary  and  electoral 
tactics,  and  therein  lies  his  strength.  Under  a  less  doctrinaire 
leader  the  Socialist  party  might  by  this  time  have  gone  further 
in  the  accommodation  of  abstract  principle  for  practical  ends. 
Under  a  less  skilful  manoeuvrer  it  would  certainly  have  lost 
some  of  its  strategical  power  in  the  Chamber. 

M.  Blum  has  frequently  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Socialist  party  should  be  ready  to  exercise  power  if  it  were 
regularly  invited  to  form  a  Government,  and  even  to  claim 
it  if  Parliamentary  conditions  favoured  such  a  move.  In 
practice,  however,  the  Socialist  attitude  towards  both  the 
Herriot  and  the  Paul-Boncour  Governments  was  one  of 
conditional  support.  At  no  time  were  the  conditions  defined 
by  a  general  agreement  during  M.  Herriot ’s  tenure  of  office. 
When  M.  Paul-Boncour  was  asked  to  form  his  Ministry  he 
directly  invited  the  Socialists  to  co-operate,  but  the  points  of 
Socialist  policy  which  he  was  prepared  to  admit  into  his 
programme  fell  far  short  of  what  M.  Blum  and  his  colleagues 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  demand.  A  considerable  section 
of  the  party  pressed  for  a  programme  of  legislation  which 
included  the  establishment  of  a  forty-hour  week  for  workmen 
without  reduction  of  wages,  a  scheme  of  unemployed  insurance, 
the  establishment  of  a  State  insurance  monopoly,  and  the 
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nationalization  of  railways.  These  might  well  seem  adven¬ 
turous  measures  to  a  Prime  Minister  facing  all  the  immediate 
problems  of  a  dangerous  financial  and  economic  crisis,  including 
a  deficit  of  ^£84, 000, 000.  M.  Paul-Boncour  therefore  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  Socialist  support  on  undefined  terms. 
A  Conservative  politician  maliciously  interpreted  the  situation 
by  remarking  that  if  the  Government  did  not  pursue  the 
Socialist  policy  they  would  be  overturned  by  the  Socialists, 
and  if  they  did  pursue  that  policy  they  would  be  overturned 
by  events.  What  he  meant,  doubtless,  was  that  it  was 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  Socialists  without  disquieting  the 
investing  public. 

The  profounder  difficulties  of  the  Chamber  may  be  traced 
to  a  defect  which  is  inherent  in  the  Parliamentary  system  as 
it  is  worked  in  France.  The  problems  at  present  before 
Parliament  are  such  as  require  ordered  and  consistent  action 
over  a  long  period.  Even  if  the  national  finances  were 
definitely  placed  on  a  sound  basis  there  would  remain  a 
multitude  of  problems,  domestic  and  international,  arising  out 
of  the  economic  crisis.  In  such  an  emergency,  which  was 
visible  and  even  loudly  proclaimed  before  the  general  election, 
a  strong  and  united  majority,  sent  to  the  Chamber  with  a 
definite  mandate  for  which  it  had  asked,  would  have  had 
authority  and  power  to  act.  But  in  French  politics  a 
majority  has  commonly  to  be  built  up  in  the  Chamber. 
When  conditions  are  normal  the  practice  has  its  advantages 
as  a  method  of  working  representative  institutions.  But  at 
a  critical  time  it  undoubtedly  creates  a  serious  difficulty. 
Urgent  business  waits  while  the  parties  manoeuvre.  A  political 
leader  who  attempts  to  form  a  majority  has  to  take  account  of 
the  different  party  interests,  of  varying  electoral  programmes 
and  pledges.  In  view  of  the  serious  issues  which  confront 
it  the  problem  of  the  Chamber  is  to  find  a  settled  govern¬ 
mental  combination  which  is  politically  feasible,  with  a  policy 
which  is  financially  and  economically  practicable. 
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By  Sir  Harry  Luke,  C.M.G. 

“  A  LBANIA  ”,  wrote  Gibbon,  “  is  a  country  of  which  less 
is  known  than  the  interior  of  America  ”  ;  and  un¬ 
known  and  unlike  other  countries  it  has  remained. 
Although  it  is  the  latest,  it  is  also  the  most  patriarchal  of 
Western  kingdoms  ;  in  customs  and,  fortunately,  in  costume, 
it  is  at  least  four  centuries  behind  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is 
a  country  in  parts  of  which,  until  recently,  no  one  below  the 
social  rank  of  a  Bey  was  allowed  to  eat  rice  ;  a  country  where 
the  commercial  value  of  a  cock  is  assessed  by  the  length  of 
his  crow  ;  where  alone  in  the  world  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  from  archbishop  to  the  merest  Franciscan  novice,  wear 
bristling  moustaches  (but  no  beards),  as  their  martial,  virile 
flock  would  not  respect  them  if  they  were  clean  shaven  ;  where 
the  present  king,  when  yet  President  of  the  Albanian  Republic, 
had  his  effigy  on  the  stamps  and  coins  and  worked  fourteen 
hours  a  day  ;  a  country  which  in  a  decade  has  sampled  four 
capitals.  This  last  phenomenon  is  not  due,  however,  to  mere 
capriciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Albanians  ;  it  is  susceptible 
of  a  perfectly  reasonable  explanation.  The  present  generation 
of  men  has  seen  what  has  never  been  seen  before  in  the  same 
measure — namely,  the  coming  to  life  (in  some  cases  the  resur¬ 
rection)  of  a  number  of  independent  states,  not  by  the  processes 
of  evolution  but  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  But  while  the  majority 
of  these  new  or  revived  states  have  had,  as  in  Warsaw,  Tiflis, 
Riga,  Baku  and  even  Erivan,  an  obvious  capital,  with  Albania 
it  has  been  otherwise.  Here — no  one  town  having  over¬ 
whelming  claims — the  selection  of  the  capital  was  dictated  by 
the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  the  moment ;  and  it  was  not 
until  several  places  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting  that  the 
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choice  fell  on  the  previously  unknown  Moslem  village  of 
Tirana.  Albania’s  first  independent  administration — the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  of  Ismail  Kemal  Bey — made  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Valona,  as  did  the  “  International  Commission  of 
Control  ”  which  guided  for  a  time  the  destinies  of  the  infant 
state  of  Shqipni ;  the  Governments  of  Essad  Pasha  Toptani, 
which  preceded  and  succeeded  that  of  William  of  Wied,  were 
established  at  Durazzo,  which  was  likewise  the  capital  of  that 
troubled,  fleeting  Mbret  during  his  six  uneasy  months  of 
reign.  Scutari  was  the  headquarters  of  the  “  ten-kilometre 
zone  ”  once  administered  by  an  Allied  military  force  ;  while 
at  Korcha  (Koritza)  in  the  south  there  functioned  in  1915-17 
the  “  Autonomous  Province  ”  of  the  same  name.  The  new 
(and,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  more  settled)  era  in  independent 
Albania’s  brief  but  restless  life,  which  followed  the  end  of  the 
Great  War,  saw  yet  another  change  of  capitals  :  the  extremities 
and  the  seaboard  alike  were  left  in  favour  of  a  centrally  situated 
locality  half-way  between  the  northern  and  southern  frontiers, 
in  the  fertile  lowlands  which  intervene  between  the  coast  and 
the  eastern  ranges. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Valona  (Avion,  Avlona),  its  first 
experiment  as  a  capital,  did  not  remain  Albania’s  final  choice. 
It  was  Ismail  Kemal’s  own  country — he  now  rests  in  the 
graveyard  of  a  ruinous  little  mosque  in  the  village  of  Kanina 
that  looks  down  upon  the  deep  bay  of  Valona,  in  one  of  the 
humblest  graves  that  any  leading  statesman  can  have  ever 
occupied — but  it  had  no  qualifications  other  than  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  Kemal  drew  his  strength  from  this  region.  It  is 
true  that  its  predecessor,  Apollonia,  flourished  as  a  colony  of 
the  Corinthians  ;  that  its  harbour  is  spacious  and  served  the 
Normans  for  their  expeditions  against  Byzantium  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  But  across  the  bay  lies  the 
little  island  of  Saseno  ;  and  Saseno,  commanding  both  en¬ 
trances  and  strongly  fortified,  is  one  of  three  enclaves  (the  two 
others  being  the  island  of  Lagosta  and  the  town  of  Zara,  of 
which  more  later)  that  Italy  has  secured  as  points  d'appui  on 
the  Albanian  and  Yugoslav  coasts.  The  town  of  Valona  itself, 
one  and  a  half  miles  inland,  is  a  straggling  village,  malarial  from 
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the  adjoining  lagoons  and  of  no  importance  of  any  sort ; 
Durazzo  is  little  better. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Tirana,  a  Moslem  village 
lying  in  a  predominantly  Moslem  region,  consists  at  the  moment 
of  a  bazaar,  four  mosques  (of  the  cheerful  Bosnian  type,  gaily 
adorned  on  the  outside  with  frescoes  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
including  even  the  unorthodox  grape),  several  barracks  and 
countless  Legations  (that  of  Great  Britain  alone  still  remains 
at  Durazzo).  I  calculate  that  Tirana  must  have  about  one 
Legation  to  every  i,ooo  inhabitants,  a  record  which  I  imagine 
no  other  capital  can  emulate  or  even  approach  now  that 
Tsetinje,  the  only  possible  competitor  in  this  respect,  has 
ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  an  independent  country.  Accom¬ 
modation  and  social  amenities  for  the  members  of  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  world  are,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  for  the  moment 
somewhat  limited  ;  but  there  is  a  Sports  Club,  at  which  the 
ladies  of  the  Turkish  Legation  are  constantly  to  be  seen  playing 
tennis,  and  Albanians  (an  untravelled  people  so  far  as  Western 
Europe  is  concerned)  are  brought  into  social  contact  with 
the  members  of  the  foreign  colonies.  Moreover,  hotels  of  a 
modest  kind  have  risen  concomitantly  with  the  legations,  one 
of  them,  indeed,  so  thoroughly  up  to  date  that  I  remember 
seeing  the  ground  floor  still  only  a  framework  but  the  first  (and 
only  other)  storey  finished  and  functioning,  quite  like  the 
American  skyscraper  which  completes  its  flats,  not  in  ascending 
order,  but  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  leased.  But  Tirana, 
mere  village  that  it  has  been  hitherto,  is  rapidly  undergoing 
the  process  which  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  Angoriz- 
ation.  King  Zog  is  nothing  if  not  provident,  and  his  deter¬ 
mination  is  to  look  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  present  and 
to  make  of  Tirana  an  ideal  modern  capital  so  far  as  the  resources 
of  his  State  will  allow.  So  new  roads  have  been  aligned,  old 
shanties  being  pulled  down  to  enable  this  to  be  done  ;  avenues 
of  trees  have  been  planted  ;  public  gardens  laid  out ;  sites 
reserved  for  ultimate  public  buildings.  Those  of  the  moment 
are  temporary  expedients  of  an  unpretentious  kind ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  unassuming  than  the  Royal  residence. 
Opposite  is  the  more  substantial  building  occupied  by  the 
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Queen  Mother  and  the  King’s  sisters ;  between  them  a 
miniature  public  garden  has  made  its  dihut ;  to  the  side  is  one 
of  Tirana’s  brightly  painted  little  mosques,  flanked  by  the 
equally  attractive  turbi  of  some  Moslem  worthy. 

While  reflecting  on  Moslem  worthies  I  was  struck  by  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  Albanian  Moslems  (originally,  like  their  Bosnian 
and  Cretan  co-religionists,  Christians,  who  embraced  Islam  from 
political  expediency)  to  their  Georgian  fellow-mountaineers,  on 
whom  their  religion  likewise  sits  somewhat  lightly.  If  Moslem 
Georgians  can  twit  their  Christian  compatriots  with  having 
remained  Christians  on  account  of  their  fondness  for  pork 
and  wine,  so  can  the  Christians  of  Tirana  smile  when,  during 
Ramadan,  Moslem  restaurants  conduct  “  business  as  usual  ” 
— but  with  drawn  curtains.  A  lofty  stone  tower  erected  by 
some  Turkish  pasha  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century 
is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  old,  the  recently  built  Parlia¬ 
ment  House  that  of  the  new  Tirana  ;  while  between  the  two  is 
the  market-place,  filled  on  Thursdays  with  picturesque  men 
and  women  and  their  equally  picturesque  wares,  but  also  the 
scene  at  times  of  a  less  attractive  spectacle.  For  it  is  here  that 
malefactors  condenmed  to  death  are  hanged  and  their  bodies 
gibbeted  on  market  days  pour  dicourager  les  autres. 

Mention  of  the  market-place  suggests  the  thought  of  money, 
which  in  Albania  has  become  a  matter  of  singular  complexity. 
In  consequence  of  the  important  position  in  Albania  held 
economically  and  commercially  by  Austria  before  the  war,  and 
despite  the  introduction  of  a  new  monetary  system,  popular 
reckoning  knows  only  the  Austrian  crown — not  the  depreciated 
paper  crown  converted  in  Austria  at  the  rate  of  10,000  to  the 
Austrian  schilling,  but  the  pre-war  silver  crown — with  this 
difference,  that  it  has  now  only  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  silver 
and  is  worth  62!  to  the  £  instead  of  24  as  before  the  war.  I 
have  learned  since  visiting  Albania  a  thing  which  I  had  long 
wanted  to  know — namely,  what  has  become  of  the  pre-war 
silver  of  the  Latin  Union  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  It 
has  all — such  of  it  as  has  not  been  melted  down — found  a 
refuge  in  Albania,  where,  whether  it  be  franc,  lira,  drachma, 
leu,  perper,  dinar  or  lev,  it  figures  with  the  Austrian  coins 
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under  the  generic  name  of  crown.  Five,  two,  one  and  half- 
crown  or  franc  pieces,  or  their  equivalent,  here  rejoice  the  eye 
wearied  of  sordid  paper  and  the  almost  equally  sordid  base 
metal,  while  it  is  historically  pleasant  to  jingle  once  more  in 
one’s  pocket  a  silver  portrait  gallery  ranging  from  old  King 
Nicholas  and  Francis  Joseph  backward  through  King  Alexander 
Obrenovitch,  Prince  Milan  IV,  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Two  Sicilies,  Pio  Nono  and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  King  of  Italy,  and  Bonaparte,  First  Consul.  Albania  is 
also  full  of  an  equally  heterogeneous  accumulation  of  gold 
coins,  known,  irrespective  of  their  provenance,  as  Napoleons  ; 
while  the  new  coinage,  already  referred  to,  is  also  on  a  gold 
basis  with  the  Albanian  gold  franc  as  its  unit.  Side  by  side 
with  the  note  issue  of  the  National  Bank  of  Albania — an 
institution  under  Italian  control — came,  when  Zog  was  still 
President,  the  new  coinage.  In  gold  there  are  pieces  of  lOo 
and  20  francs,  the  former  bearing,  as  does  the  five-franc  piece 
in  silver,  the  portrait  of  Ahmed  Zog.*  In  silver,  there  is  also 
a  two-franc  piece,  and  there  are  also  subsidiary  coins  in  nickel 
and  bronze. 

His  features  reproduced  for  his  people  on  coins  and  on  the 
stamps,  upon  the  walls  of  every  shop  in  the  country,  above  the 
Speaker’s  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (where  he  figures 
in  oils,  wearing  the  two  Albanian  Orders  of  the  Bessa  and 
Skanderbeg),  King  Zog  is  a  ruler  whose  initials  are  symbolical 
of  his  permeation  of  the  affairs  of  his  country.  It  is  literally 
the  case  that  everything  in  Albania  from  A  to  Z  comes  under 
his  notice  and  is  vitalized  by  his  energy.  As  none  can  fail  to 
realize  who  have  seen  in  his  aide-de-camp’s  office  the  printed 
time-table  of  his  daily  routine,  he  is  the  hardest-worked  man 
in  Albania.  And  he  has  accomplished  what  he  has  at  an  age 
which  recalls  the  days  of  Pitt :  except  for  the  brief  interregnum 
of  Mgr.  Fan  (more  properly  Theophanes)  Noli,  he  has  been 
in  power,  either  as  Prime  Minister,  President  or  King,  since 
the  age  of  twenty-eight. 


•  On  assuming  the  Crown  His  Excellency  Ahmed  Beg  Zogu  became  His  Majesty 
King  Zog,  exchanging  the  definite  fonn  of  liis  name,  the  Albarnan  for  "  bird,"  for  tlie 
indefinite  form  of  the  word. 
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The  Albanian  Government  has  not  had  the  advantage,  as 
have  the  Austrian  Succession  States,  of  inheriting  railways, 
roads,  public  buildings  and  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  “  going  concern  The  Turks,  although  they  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  centuries  of  their  rule  in  Albania  a  long 
succession  of  Albanian  administrators  and  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  conferred  distinction  on  the  Empire  they  served,  gave 
Albania  little  or  nothing  in  return.  Albania  was  until  lately 
almost  the  only  independent  country  in  the  world  without 
railways  (even  little  Montenegro  had,  before  the  war,  its 
railway  from  Antivari  to  Virbazar),  for  it  is  only  recently  that 
a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  Tirana  to  its  port  of  Durazzo  to  supplement  the  road 
which  was  once  the  Roman  Via  Ignatia.  The  biggest  building 
in  the  country  is  the  former  Vali’s  Qonaq  at  Scutari,  which 
now  houses  the  Prefect  of  Albania’s  northernmost  province, 
the  military  and  gendarmerie  administration  and  the  Mayor. 
Roads  are  still  few  and  bad,  and  the  air  service,  which  regularly 
connects  Tirana  with  Scutari,  Valona  and  Korcha,  provides  a 
much-needed  complement  to  the  necessarily  agile  Ford.  In 
matters  of  transport  Albania  went  with  scarcely  an  intervening 
stage  from  mule-back  to  the  air. 

It  is  along  a  fairly  bumpy  road,  therefore,  that  one  travels 
in  about  five  hours  from  Tirana  to  Scutari,  but  the  almost 
unbroken  lines  of  beautifully  flowering  Judas  trees  that  fringe 
it  make  amends  for  the  imperfections  of  its  surface.  Scutari 
is  a  large  straggling  town  with  an  architectural  impress  that, 
despite  its  considerable  Christian  population,  is  definitely 
Turkish,  lying  picturesquely  among  orchards  and  kitchen 
gardens  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
While  the  domes  and  minarets  of  its  mosques  and  its  white¬ 
washed,  deep-eaved  houses  give  it  the  appearance  of  some 
Central  Anatolian  town,  the  costumes  of  the  Christian  section 
of  its  inhabitants — here  Roman  Catholics — are  the  most 
elaborate  in  all  Albania.  From  the  Turkish  citadel  of  Venetian 
origin  that  tops  a  rocky  eminence  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
town  an  amazingly  good  and  extensive  view  is  to  be  obtained  : 
at  your  feet  the  rich  plain  intersected  by  the  rivers  Drin  and 
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Bojana,  to  the  north  the  great  Lake  with  Mount  Tarabo§  in 
the  foreground  and  in  the  background  the  forbidding  black 
mountains  of  Montenegro,  to  the  north-east  the  snow- topped 
Prokleta  range  inhabited  by  the  Catholic  warrior-tribes  of  the 
Dukagjini. 

From  the  Scutari  landing-stage,  which  Aubrey  Herbert  in 
Ben  Kendim  rightly  termed  an  unostentatious  one,  I  once 
embarked  in  a  craft  rather  smaller  than  a  small  Thames  launch, 
and  in  eight  hours  crossed  to  the  Montenegrin  township  of 
Rjeka  at  the  head  of  the  fjord  that  forms  the  northern  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  It  was  a  delicious  journey, 
broken  only  at  midday  by  a  brief  stop  at  Virbazar  for  a  meal 
of  carp  boiled  in  oil  in  a  primitive  Montenegrin  khan.  The 
lake  is  magnificently  framed  in  mountains,  and  the  islets  at 
its  northern  end  are  thickly  overgrown  with  asphodel,  generally 
an  overrated  weed  whose  name  alone  is  beautiful  but  here  not 
unpleasing  against  the  eau-de-Nil  tones  of  the  water.  From 
Rjeka  a  steep  but  tolerable  road  leads  up  to  Tsetinje. 

II — ICHABOD. 

With  the  disappearance  of  Montenegro  as  an  independent 
monarchy  there  came  to  an  end  the  most  picturesque  political 
institution  of  its  day  in  the  western  world.  Until  1851  the 
Black  Mountain  was  a  theocracy  under  an  hereditary  Vladika 
(Prince-Bishop)  and  ceased  to  be  this  only  because  Danilo  II, 
the  successor  of  the  Vladika  Peter  II,  refused  to  take  holy 
orders,  as  he  intended  to  marry.  The  last  Vladika ’s  full  title 
was  “  Metropolitan  of  Scanderia  and  the  Sea-coast,  Archbishop 
of  Tsetinje,  Exarch  of  the  Holy  Throne  of  Ipek,  Vladika  of 
Tserna  Gora,  Peter  II  Petrovitch  NjeguS”  ;  and  Montenegro’s 
last  sovereign,  although  no  longer  a  Bishop,  carried  well  into 
the  twentieth  century  the  essence  of  Balkan  mediaevalism  at  its 
best.  Warrior,  poet,  lawgiver,  paternal  despot.  King  Nicholas 
seemed  proof  against  the  drab,  levelling  processes  of  modern 
times,  as  befitted  one  who  had  lived  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
life  under  the  regime  of  an  hereditary  Prince-Metropolitan  ; 
his  little  capital,  Tsetinje,  most  unassuming  of  townlets  though 
it  be,  was  none  the  less  the  last  capital  of  feudalism  in  Europe. 
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Even  after  he  had  proclaimed  himself  king  in  1910,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  golden  jubilee  as  a  ruler,  Nicholas  declined  to 
give  up  the  good  old-fashioned  feudal  title  of  Lord  ;  his  last 
coins,  struck  in  1914,  still  bear  the  superscription  :  “  by  the 
Grace  of  God  King  and  Lord  of  Montenegro — Krai  i  Gospodar 
Tserne  Gore** 

I  have  called  Tsetinje  an  unassuming  townlet ;  in  truth  it 
is  hardly  more  than  a  village,  distinguished  from  other  villages 
by  the  royal  residences  and  the  legations  scattered  with  an 
air  of  being  oddly  out  of  place  among  its  low,  whitewashed 
houses.  If  Tirana  can  boast  one  legation  to  every  thousand 
inhabitants,  this  record  was  easily  beaten  by  Tsetinje  with  a 
population  of  under  five  thousand.  It  can  be  well  imagined 
how  largely  the  Court  and  the  corps  diplomatique  loomed  in  the 
life  of  the  little  town,  how  fundamentally,  almost  catastrophic- 
ally,  its  very  face  is  altered  by  their  disappearance.  The 
forlorn  royal  palaces,  the  closed  and  empty  legations,  are  as 
it  were  a  dead  hand  laid  upon  it ;  as  for  the  King  and  his 
family,  whatever  may  have  been  their  shortcomings,  their 
going  has  robbed  the  place  of  the  mainspring  of  its  existence. 
With  the  exception  of  Erivan,  it  is  in  its  present  state  the  most 
pathetic  capital  I  have  seen. 

The  melancholy  that  now  broods  over  Tsetinje  is  generated, 
I  think,  in  the  King’s  palace,  a  modest  yellow-washed  two- 
storied  building,  more  villa  than  palace  in  dimensions  and 
design.  Its  gate  locked,  its  windows  shuttered,  its  external 
aspect  suggests  complete  emptiness  within  ;  actually,  its  con¬ 
dition  is  more  depressing  than  mere  emptiness  could  ever  be. 
How  so,  it  will  be  asked,  since  none  of  its  contents  have  been 
removed  by  the  present  Government,  since  everything  has 
been  left  as  it  was  when  the  Royal  Family  took  their  compulsory 
departure  from  the  country  ?  But  there  can  be  a  realism  about 
these  things  more  painful  than  spoliation.  The  portraits  of 
members  of  the  Petrovitch  dynasty  and  of  foreign  sovereigns 
now  hang  askew  on  the  walls  of  the  reception  rooms,  in  places 
the  wallpaper  is  coming  off,  downstairs  I  saw  the  King’s 
diamond-hiked  dress  sword  lying  carelessly  on  the  billiard- 
table,  while  the  floor  of  the  room  was  littered  with  pistols. 
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yataghans  and  other  weapons  in  complete  disorder.  More 
personal  touches  were  the  clothes  still  hanging  in  the  cup¬ 
boards,  the  gramophone  records  lying  open  on  the  music  stool 
in  the  boudoir  of  the  King’s  unmarried  daughters.  Every¬ 
thing  in  and  about  the  house  speaks  silently  of  the  vanished 
dynasty  ;  and  it  is  by  an  act  of  taste  that  strikes  the  visitor  as 
needlessly  bad  that  the  present  Government  has  renamed  the 
street  in  which  it  stands — full  as  it  is  of  Petrovitch  traditions — 
“  King  Alexander  Street  ”.  However  cogent  were  the  reasons 
in  favour  of  the  incorporation  of  Montenegro  into  the  greater 
Yugoslav  entity,  the  Petrovitch  family  has  not  been,  after  all, 
without  its  glories,  has  not  been  without  its  claims  on  the 
gratitude  not  only  of  its  own  subjects  but  of  all  Southern  Slavs. 
Even  those  Montenegrins  who  had  little  sympathy  with 
Nicholas’s  equivocations  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Great  War 
now  remember  regretfully  his  individual  acquaintance  with 
what  must  have  been  a  large  proportion  of  his  people,  his 
paternal  interest  in  all  their  affairs.  If  they  cherish  no 
animosity  against  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia,  their  old  king’s 
grandson,  the  personal  touch  is  gone  ;  despite  its  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Yugoslav  unity,  Tsetinje  cannot  be  unconscious  of  the 
contrast  between  the  old  dispensation  and  the  new.  It  was  a 
royal  capital ;  it  is  now  the  chef-lieu  of  an  outlying  and  rather 
hungry  province.  It  was  once  the  head  of  the  house  ;  it  has 
become  a  poor  relation.  It  has  been  the  nerve-centre  of 
Balkan  politics  ;  in  the  place  of  the  “  Father-in-law  of  Europe  ” 
it  has  received  a  sous-prifet. 

Not  the  palace  alone,  but  all  Tsetinje  and  its  environs  recall 
the  vanished  dynasty  :  si  monumentum  requiriSj  circumspice.  A 
few  hundred  yards  away,  built  against  the  side  of  a  hill,  is  the 
old  convent,  once  the  residence  of  the  Vladikas  and  now  that 
of  the  Metropolitans  of  Montenegro,  who  succeeded  to  the 
spiritual  half  of  the  Vladika’s  functions.  It  is  a  rough,  crude 
structure  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  country, 
erected  near  the  site  of  the  earlier  convent  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  in  1714  ;  but  its  curiously  squat  arcades,  supported  by 
capitals  standing  immediately  on  their  bases  without  inter¬ 
vening  shafts,  are  not  without  a  picturesqueness  of  their  own. 
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The  small  cathedral  contained  within  the  convent  enclosure 
is  almost  filled  by  enormous  sarcophagi  of  the  Vladika  Peter  I 
and  other  members  of  the  family;  one  of  the  old  round  towers 
still  standing  above  it  was  formerly  festooned  with  the  heads 
of  Turks  captured  in  the  family’s  endless  border  raids  ;  another 
hill  is  topped  by  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  first  Vladika, 
Danilo  I,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  ;  while  the  remains  of 
the  greatest  and  last  of  the  Vladikas,  Peter  II,  lie  on  the  summit 
of  historic  Lovden,  which  rises  massively  between  the  plateau 
of  Tsetinje  and  the  coast. 

The  Vladika  Peter  I  who  is  buried  in  the  metropolitan 
church  was  a  truly  typical  product  of  his  land  and  of  his 
house.  His  long  reign  of  forty-nine  years,  from  1781  to  1830, 
was  filled  with  campaigns  against  the  Turks,  yet  he  found  the 
time  to  achieve  renown  as  a  poet,  and  his  diplomatic  skill  saved 
Montenegro  from  the  political  storms  that  engulfed  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Ragusa  and  the  infinitely  more  powerful  Venice.  His 
greatest  victory,  gained  at  Krusa  in  1796,  cost  the  Turks  thirty 
thousand  lives,  including  that  of  their  leader  Kara  Mahmud 
Pasha,  whose  head  is  recorded  to  have  formed  thereafter  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  Peter’s  room.  Despite  his  warlike 
instincts  he  enforced  obedience  to  the  law  on  his  people,  to 
whom,  notwithstanding  their  wildness,  he  was  an  adored  ruler 
and  a  personal  friend.  The  first  act  of  his  nephew  Peter  II 
on  his  accession  was  to  canonize  his  uncle  motu  proprio  (an 
act  whose  summary  procedure  shocked  the  more  leisurely 
canonists — and  canonizers — of  the  sister-church  of  Russia) ; 
and  there  can  have  been  few  other  saints,  at  all  events  few 
other  nineteenth-century  saints,  who,  besides  having  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  all  their  compatriots,  have  decorated 
their  apartments  with  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  slain  in  battle. 

Peter  1 1  was  even  more  distinguished  a  poet  than  his  uncle 
and  fully  as  heroic  a  figure.  Wearing  the  beard  and  long  hair 
prescribed  by  the  Orthodox  Church  for  her  hierarchy  and 
clergy,  which  accentuated  his  height  of  six  feet  eight  inches, 
his  majestic  appearance  “  might  well  ”,  wrote  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  who  visited  him  in  1844,  ‘‘  command  the  respect 
of  a  primitive  and  warlike  race,”  ”  The  merit  ”,  continues 
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Wilkinson,  “  of  excelling  in  military  exercises  is  a  great  recom¬ 
mendation  in  their  chief,  and  though  in  these  days  it  may 
appear  a  singular  accomplishment  for  a  bishop  to  hit  with  a 
rifle  a  lemon  thrown  into  the  air  by  one  of  his  attendants,  this 
feat  of  the  Vladika  adds  to  the  confidence  he  enjoys  among 
his  troops.”  It  will,  I  think,  be  agreed  that  this  is  no  unworthy 
personage  to  find  his  last  resting-place  on  the  summit  of 
his  country. 

Alas  that  with  the  Royal  Family  there  has  disappeared  from 
the  Black  Mountain,  or  has  almost  disappeared,  the  brilliant 
national  dress,  which  was  worn  by  none  more  picturesquely 
than  by  Nicholas  and  Queen  Milena  themselves.  But  the 
times  are  now  hard  and  out  of  joint,  a  well  embroidered  suit 
is  expensive  (and  perhaps,  after  all,  less  practical  in  this  material 
age  than  American  reach-me-downs),  there  is  no  longer  a 
royal  example  for  a  loyal  subject  to  follow,  no  longer  a  nation 
to  stimulate  a  poor  man  or  woman  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  its  traditions.  When  the  Almighty, 
relates  a  Montenegrin  legend,  was  passing  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  distribute  mountains,  he  dropped  by  mischance  over 
Montenegro  the  sack  containing  all  the  rocks,  so  that  the  land 
was  covered  with  the  escaping  boulders.  From  this  grim, 
forbidding  surface  there  is  now  vanishing  its  one  gay  patch  of 
colour  ;  and  soon  there  will  remain  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
national  costumes  nothing  more  than  its  single  element  of 
gloom,  the  cap  whose  mourning  band  recalls  the  national 
disaster  on  the  field  of  Kossovo  Polje  well  over  five  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  road  built  between  1876  and  1881  from  Cattaro  to 
Tsetinje  is,  with  its  formidable  zigzags  up  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Lov6en,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  existence,  just  as  the 
Bocche  di  Cattaro,  in  Croatian  the  Boka  Kotorska,  is  the  most 
remarkable  fjord  outside  Norway.  If  I  had  to  make  a  selection 
of  the  outstandingly  beautiful  drives  in  Europe,  I  should  give 
a  high  place  to  that  from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi  and  an  even  higher 
to  the  road  that  follows  the  turns  and  twists  of  the  Bocche 
from  Cattaro  to  Castelnuovo  (Ercegnovi).  Cattaro  itself,  on 
the  water’s  edge  at  the  very  head  of  the  fjord  with  Lov^en 
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rising  with  almost  terrifying  steepness  immediately  behind  it, 
is  a  typical  little  town  of  the  subject-lands  of  Venice,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  its  population  is  partly  Orthodox.  It 
has  both  a  Catholic  and  an  Orthodox  cathedral,  and  in  the 
former  is  preserved,  in  a  silver  reliquary  of  exceptional  interest 
(Dalmatia  generally  is  notable  for  its  reliquaries),  the  head  of 
its  patron  Saint,  Tryphon.  S.  Tryphon  was  martyred  as  a 
youth  of  eighteen  under  the  Emperor  Decius  and  was  brought 
to  Cattaro  for  burial ;  and  in  his  memory  was  founded  the 
still  surviving  guild  of  seamen  called  in  Italian  the  “  Mariner- 
ezza  ”  and  in  Croatian  the  “  Bokeljska  Mornarica  In 
Venetian  days  the  guild  was  governed  by  an  “  admiral  ”  who 
ranked  immediately  after  the  Venetian  Governor  and  wore  a 
uniform  only  a  degree  more  picturesque  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  members  :  and,  even  now,  on  S.  Tryphon ’s  day,  the 
3rd  February,  the  historic  dress  of  the  guild  is  worn  in  the 
procession  which  carries  the  head  of  the  Saint  round  the  town 
and  in  the  subsequent  rejoicings,  after  a  lad,  also  arrayed  in 
the  uniform  and  known  as  the  “  little  admiral  ”,  has 
announced  the  advent  of  the  feast  to  the  people  in  the  presence 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  But,  alas !  the 
Bocche  are  now  dead  from  the  seafaring  point  of  view,  as 
witness  the  empty  and  in  many  cases  roofless  and  decaying 
palaces  of  the  towns  that  fringe  the  banks.  Perzagno,  Risano 
and,  above  all,  Perasto  are  eloquent,  in  their  handsome  Renais¬ 
sance  stone  palazziy  of  the  former  prosperity  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sailing  masters  who  congregated  in  the  Bocche  ;  but 
with  the  substitution  of  the  steamship  for  the  sailing  vessel 
the  families  that  built  these  lordly  houses  are  impoverished, 
their  descendants  are  struggling  emigrants  to  the  New  World. 
Perasto  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  group,  and  rightly  so,  for  the 
Perastini  were  so  renowned  for  their  bravery  and  their  loyalty 
to  Venice  that  they  were  made  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the 
banner  of  S.  Mark,  the  Saint’s  fedelisstmo  gonfalonieri.  Adorned 
with  its  two  little  islands  of  S.  George  and  the  Madonna  of  the 
Chisel  (La  Madonna  del  Scarpello),  that  guard,  each  with  its 
church,  the  Bocche  at  their  narrowest  contraction,  Perasto  is 
indeed  a  haunt  of  rare  and  forgotten  beauty. 
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Immediately  to  the  west  of  Castelnuovo  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Sutorina  runs  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bocche, 
thrusting,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  a  thin  strip  of  Herze- 
govinan  land  across  that  of  Dalmatia.  The  reason  of  this,  as 
will  appear  below,  was  the  desire  of  the  Ragusan  Republic  to 
see  a  buffer  of  Turkish  territory,  if  ever  so  narrow  a  one, 
between  its  own  domain  and  that  of  the  feared  and  hated 
Venice  ;  and  so  we  find  ourselves,  after  crossing  this  valley, 
within  the  former  confines  of  the  Republic  of  S.  Blaise. 

Ill — The  Republic  of  S.  Blaise 

Probably  few  of  those  who  recall  that  February  3rd,  in 
addition  to  being  S.  Tryphon’s  day,  is  also  that  of  S.  Blaise, 
are  aware  that  the  patron  saint  of  woolcombers  was  also  for 
many  centuries  the  patron  of  the  small  but  distinguished 
republic  of  Ragusa,  that  his  effigy  appeared  on  the  Ragusan 
coinage  as  late  as  the  year  1805,  that  his  banner,  which  the 
argosies  of  the  said  republic  in  an  earlier  age  carried  not  only 
the  length  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  breadth  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  but  westward  to  the  North  Sea  and  eastward  to  the 
Indies,  is  flown  in  Ragusa  even  now  on  this  day  of  the  year 
from  Orlando’s  Pillar  in  the  Stradone.  Not  less  close  than 
the  connection  of  S.  Mark  with  Venice  is  that  of  S.  Blaise 
with  her  Dalmatian  rival ;  his  sturdy  figure — coped,  mitred, 
and  fiercely  bearded  and  moustachioed  as  befits  a  saint  adopted 
by  the  Balkans — is  as  much  in  evidence  on  Ragusa’s  walls  and 
gates  as  is  S.  Mark’s  lion  in  the  territories  of  the  late  Serene 
Republic. 

Ragusa  —  it  is  still  a  little  difficult  to  think  of  her  as 
Dubrovnik,  the  only  name  recognized  by  her  new  masters — 
has,  however,  more  in  common  with  Venice  than  the  ubiquity 
of  a  patron  saint.  Both  republics  were  maritime  states,  and 
the  Ragusan  argosies  (the  word  “  argosy  ”  is  Ragusa’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  English  language)  were  almost  as  widely  known 
in  the  Mediterranean  as  the  Venetian  galleys  ;  Ragusan  silver 
coins  percolated  the  Levant  (I  have  found  one  as  far  afield 
as  Antioch)  as  freely  as  the  gold  ducat  of  Venice.  In  their 
buildings  the  resemblance  is  equally  close  :  in  a  sense  Ragusa 
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may  be  described  as  a  pallid  yet  not  atrophied  Venice.  She 
is,  of  course,  much  smaller — parva  domus  Ragusa  sed  sufficit 
orbi,  said  one  of  her  poets — and  her  population,  now  less  than 
10,000,  probably  never  exceeded  35,000  even  at  the  height 
of  her  fortunes  ;  pallid  she  may  be  called  in  that  the  warm, 
living  tones  of  the  Venetian  brick  are  replaced  here  by  the 
dead  whiteness  of  the  Curzola  stone.  But  this  stone  is  capable 
of  taking  on  with  age  a  pale  honey-coloured  patina  which  has 
a  rare  beauty  of  its  own  ;  and  its  hard,  clear,  clean-cut  effect 
saves  Ragusa ’s  occasional  baroque  churches  from  the  decadent 
appearance  of  their  Venetian  contemporaries.  Architecturally 
the  influence  of  Venice  is  much  in  evidence  :  the  Rector’s 
Palace,  now  the  King’s,  is  the  Doge’s  Palace  in  miniature  ;  the 
Sponza  or  Dogana  (the  mint  and  custom  house  of  the  republic) 
might  but  for  its  material  be  situated  on  the  Grand  Canal  or 
the  Piazzetta.  But  Ragusa  boasts  in  her  fortifications  a  feature 
which  Venice  perforce  lacks — a  superb  and  perfect  cincture  of 
wall,  tower  and  bastion  which  places  her  on  a  level  with 
Carcassonne  and  Aigues  Mortes,  with  Avila,  Rhodes  and 
Famagusta,  in  the  very  front  rank  of  cities  walled  by  mediaeval 
Western  military  art.  What  is  more,  nothing  within  the  walls 
does  discredit  to  the  city  as  seen  from  without.  Despite  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  April  6th,  1667, 
the  dies  iree  of  Ragusan  history,  much  besides  the  Rector’s 
Palace  and  the  Sponza  survived  its  ravages,  notably  the  cloisters 
of  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  who  were  brought  to 
Ragusa  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  Bogomile  heresy  and  established  themselves  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  city,  the  former  just  inside  the  Porta  Pile,  the  latter  by 
the  Porta  Plo6e,  being  charged,  as  befitted  the  Church  militant, 
with  the  defence  of  these  two  gates.  The  Stradone  or  Corso, 
Ragusa ’s  main  street,  which  was  once  a  valley — ^indeed,  a  canal 
— whereby  the  city  was  bisected  lengthways,  as  was  Jerusalem 
by  the  Tyropaeum,  was  entirely  destroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  traditional  manner.  Although  its 
houses  are  uniform  and  each  pair  of  them  on  the  land  side 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  lateral  street  for  greater  security  in 
future  earthquakes,  it  is  a  stately  thoroughfare,  broad  and  airy. 
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matching  well  the  public  buildings  to  which  it  leads  and 
gaining  dignity  from  the  fact  that  no  wheeled  traffic  can 
penetrate  inside  the  walls.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  seen  the 
Stradone  at  its  best — namely,  on  the  evening  of  an  April  6th, 
when  an  annual  procession  commemorates  the  great  disaster 
of  1667.  On  that  day  the  Bishop  of  Ragusa,  preceded  by  the 
Canons  of  the  Cathedral  and  other  clergy,  by  the  Mayor  and 
leading  lay  dignitaries  of  the  city,  carries  the  Host  in  solemn 
procession  from  the  Gospa  (Cathedral)  to  the  little  Church  of 
S.  Saviour  by  the  Porta  Pile  (built  by  the  Senate  as  a  votive 
offering  for  the  saving  of  the  city  during  a  previous  earthquake 
in  1520)  and  back  along  the  Stradone.  The  effect  of  the  blue 
brocade  baldaquin  borne  over  the  Bishop  and  the  Host,  of  the 
vestments  of  the  clergy,  of  the  kneeling  population,  of  the  long 
tapers  carried  by  those  taking  part  in  the  procession,  blending 
with  the  fading  glow  of  the  spring  twilight  in  this  singularly 
appropriate  decor^  make  the  scene  one  of  notable  beauty. 
The  symbol  IHS  carved  on  the  lintels  of  so  many  Ragusan 
houses  is  due  to  a  pious  custom  that  arose  after  the  earthquake 
of  1520. 

While  wholly  western  in  her  architecture,  Ragusa  occupies 
in  civilization  and  art  a  position  midway  between  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe,  between  Latin  and  Slav,  between  Catholic 
and  Orthodox.  If  the  political  circumstances  of  the  moment 
have  brought  the  Slav  and  Latin  cultures  into  dissonance,  even 
into  antagonism,  Ragusa  was  able  in  the  days  of  her  inde¬ 
pendence  to  weld  them  into  an  harmonious  whole.  This 
happy  union  was  especially  fruitful  in  poetry — Italian  in  form 
and  inspiration,  Slavonic  in  language — which  earned  for  Ragusa 
the  title  of  “  the  Dalmatian  Athens  ”  and  gave  her  a  place  in 
letters  no  less  distinguished  than  her  place  in  the  domains  of 
navigation  and  diplomacy.  For  the  Ragusans  were  not  only 
a  race  of  sailors,  they  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  be 
astute  diplomatists,  combining  here  again,  in  their  flexibility 
tempered  with  the  tenacity  inspired  by  a  strong  if  narrow 
patriotism,  something  of  both  the  Latin  and  the  Slav  genius. 
The  Ragusan  ambassadors  were  not  the  least  effective  of  their 
country’s  servants,  and  this  in  an  age  when  the  person  of  an 
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envoy,  especially  in  the  East,  was  not  as  sacred  as  it  is  now  ; 
on  more  than  one  occasion  it  was  their  skill  combined  with 
constancy  that  saved  the  little  state  from  the  hostile  ambitions 
of  Venice  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Turks  on  the  other.  There 
is  now  preserved  in  the  cathedral  an  object  that  appealed  to 
me  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  relics  of  Ragusan  history  : 
it  is  a  much-travelled  Flemish  triptych  which  accompanied  all 
Ragusan  missions  to  Constantinople  to  form  the  altar-piece  of 
the  Embassy  chapel,  whence  it  followed  the  luckless  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  their  staffs  for  prolonged  periods  to  the  Seven 
Towers. 

Edmond  Rostand  has  invented  the  verb  “  raguser  ”  to 
describe  the  devious  mentality  (as  exhibited  at  Essonne  in 
1814)  of  Marmont,  created  Duke  of  Ragusa  by  Napoleon  in 
1808  ;  but  the  word  might  be  applied  not  less  appropriately 
to  the  diplomatic  technique  of  the  republic.  Forced  by  her 
smallness  and  her  geographical  position  to  live  by  her  wits, 
Ragusa  became  politically  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  a  sort  of  intermediary  between  the 
Christian  Powers  and  the  Turks,  in  which  position  she  learned 
to  place  more  confidence  in  the  latter,  to  whom  for  a  long 
period  she  paid  tribute,  than  to  the  former  as  represented  by 
Venice.*  If  the  reader  will  glance  at  a  map  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  of  before  1919,  he  will  see  that  the  inland  province 
of  Herzegovina  pushes  two  very  narrow  tentacles  down  to  the 
sea — the  one  at  Klek  in  the  Canale  di  Narenta,  the  other,  as 
we  have  seen,  along  the  valley  of  the  Sutorina  into  the  Bocche 
di  Cattaro.  The  enclave  thus  formed  represented  the  territory 
of  the  Ragusan  Republic  at  its  ultimate  extent ;  and  it  was  at 
the  instance  of  Ragusa,  in  her  dislike  of  the  propinquity  of 
Venice,  that  Turkey  added  the  two  strips  to  the  territory  of 
Herzegovina  in  order  to  separate,  if  only  by  a  few  miles,  the 
previously  conterminous  frontiers  of  the  two  republics.  It  is 
chronicled  that  the  insertion  of  the  clauses  in  question  into 
the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  owed  not  a  little  to  the  support  of 
the  English  Ambassador,  urged  thereto  by  his  Ragusan  servant. 


*  For  the  last  time  in  1804. 
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This  episode,  if  true,  is  not  Ragusa’s  only  link  with  England. 
Popular  tradition  ascribes  the  foundation  of  her  first  cathedral 
(the  present  Gospa  was  built  after  the  earthquake  of  1667)  to 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  who,  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck 
off  the  islet  of  Lacroma  on  his  return  from  the  Third  Crusade, 
vowed  to  build  a  church  near  the  place  of  his  delivery  if  he 
came  safely  to  land.  A  link  of  another  sort  was  provided  by 
the  Spanish  Armada,  in  which  the  Ragusans,  whose  maritime 
connection  with  Spain  was  a  close  one,  lost  twelve  of  their  best 
fighting  ships.  Yet  another  link  was  forged  towards  the  end 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the  British  Fleet  added  a  chapter 
to  Dalmatian  history  that  began  with  the  victory  of  Lissa  in 
1811.  Between  1812  and  1815,  when  the  whole  of  Dalmatia 
passed  under  the  rule  of  Austria,  the  Ragusan  islands  were 
under  British  administration  and  experienced,  as  entrepots  of 
British  goods  were  then  prohibited  from  entry  into  the  main¬ 
land  ports  under  French  control,  the  most  prosperous  era  they 
have  known.  In  three  years,  for  example,  the  population  of 
Lissa  rose  from  4,000  to  12,000  ;  and  the  commercial  profits 
made  by  the  Ragusan  islanders  while  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag  exceeded  those  of  the  sunniest  days  of  the 
republic. 


(To  be  concluded) 


A  DICTATORSHIP  NEAR  ITS  CRISIS 


By  Wilfrid  Hindle 

“IN  Belgrade  just  now  ”,  a  Slovene  friend  wrote  to  me 
recently,  “  we  live  on  rumours — of  persecution,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  impending  changes  in  Government.  The 
rumours  of  the  first  kind  generally  prove  true  ;  of  the  second, 
sometimes  ;  of  the  third,  alas  !  never  His  letter  is  typical 
of  many  received  from  Yugoslavia  during  the  last  year  ;  and 
indicative  of  the  failure  of  the  Royal  Dictatorship  to  achieve 
its  aims. 

It  is  now  over  four  years  since  King  Alexander  suspended 
the  Constitution  of  his  Serb-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  task  of  turning  it  into  a  more  unified 
Yugoslav  state.  If  he  has  the  intelligence  with  which  he  is 
credited,  he  must  regret  the  result.  His  intentions  were  no 
doubt  excellent :  from  the  detached  point  of  view  that  is  the 
view  of  Bolshevik,  Fascist  or  economist,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  welding  into  a  single  people  of  nations,  diverse 
in  speech  and  tradition,  which  yet  have  some  community  of 
origin  and  interest.  But  his  intentions  have  for  the  greater 
part  not  been  realized,  and,  when  realized,  have  been  so  only 
at  heavy  cost. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  British  Press  Lord 
Cushendun,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher 
and  others  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  unpleasant  features 
of  the  “  Dictatorship  of  Belgrade  ”.  In  characteristic  British 
fashion  they  understated  the  case.  Owing  partly  to  pre¬ 
occupation  with  more  urgent  matters,  but  more  to  the  system¬ 
atic  expulsion  of  foreign  correspondents  critical  of  the  Dictator¬ 
ship,  news  from  Yugoslavia  has  of  late  years  been  scarce. 
From  trustworthy  source  j.  however,  enough  information  has 
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leaked  out  to  show  that  Yugoslavia  has  now  become,  in  the 
worst  sense  of  what  is  in  Eastern  Europe  an  odious  term,  a 
Police  state.  Since  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  the  Hungarian 
counter-revolution,  and  the  early  days  of  Fascist  rule,  terrorism 
has  been  such  a  common  feature  of  European  life  that  its 
incidents  leave  the  British  public  cold.  A  few  of  the  many 
incidents  in  Yugoslavia  must  none  the  less  be  set  down  if 
present  feeling  against  the  Yugoslav  Dictatorship  is  to  be 
understood. 

The  Dictatorship,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  established 
some  six  months  after  the  murder  of  Stephen  Raditch,  the 
Croat  Peasant  leader,  on  the  floor  of  the  Skupshtina  in  Belgrade. 
Rachitch,  his  murderer,  was,  and  is,  spoken  of  by  official 
newspapers  as  a  national  hero,  and  since  his  feat  murders  and 
attempted  murders  of  Croat  leaders  have  been  of  normal 
occurrence.  The  latest  incident  of  the  kind  of  which  news 
has  reached  England  was  in  June  last,  when  Dr.  Budak,  another 
Croat  leader,  was  beaten  with  leaden  bludgeons  in  the  streets 
of  Zagreb  by  three  ruffians,  one  of  whom  was  later  denounced 
as  a  police  agent.  His  assailants  were  tracked  down  by  the 
public — not  by  the  police — and  given  a  derisory  sentence. 
Their  outrage  had  followed  appeals  to  “  patriotic  ”  Yugoslavs 
in  the  official  Vreme  to  be  “  the  terror  of  all  foes  at  home  and 
abroad  ”.  Press  incitement  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  preceded  the  murders  in  the  Skupshtina.  Similar 
language  was  again  used  by  Vreme  when  Dr.  Matchek  and 
Dr.  Trumbitch  wrote  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  about  Croat 
policy  in  September  last.  Political  opponents  of  the  Dictator¬ 
ship  are,  moreover,  subject  to  the  innumerable  petty  tyrannies 
of  which  the  police  of  Eastern  Europe  are  past  masters ; 
witness  the  case  of  Dr.  Milan  Shufflay,  who  was  shadowed  day 
and  night  by  the  police — until  the  eve  of  the  day  when  a 
“  patriotic  ”  assault  ended  his  life.  Students  innumerable, 
their  names  unknown  and  their  fate  consequently  exciting 
less  interest  than  that  of  men  of  international  standing  such 
as  Dr.  Matchek,  have  been  subjected  to  the  “  third  degree  ” 
methods  of  examination  which  Yugoslavia  took  over  from  the 
Austro-Hungarian  police.  And — lest  they  be  suspected  of 
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undue  favouritism  towards  foreigners — Yugoslav  officials 
under  the  Dictatorship  have  bastinadoed  a  German  woman 
journalist. 

Official  denials — one  of  the  greatest  export  industries  of 
some  of  the  Succession  States — have  been  frequent.  But 
where  proof  of  a  particular  incident  cannot  be  obtained,  for 
fear  of  police  intimidation,  the  Yugoslav  Dictatorship  itself 
supplies  a  background  dark  enough  for  the  worst  of  deeds. 
For  these  outrages  King  Alexander  must  be  held  responsible. 
It  was  he  who  made  the  Dictatorship  ;  it  is  he  who  has  con¬ 
trolled  it.  It  would  not,  however,  be  just  to  him  to  state  these 
facts  without  at  the  same  time  considering  the  regime  his 
dictatorship  supplanted,  and  the  few  achievements  he  can  in 
fact  reckon  to  the  Dictatorship’s  credit. 

It  was  a  mixed  company  that  the  Conversations  of  Corfu 
made  one  family,  as  a  casual  journey  through  Yugoslavia  is 
sufficient  to  show.  Approaching  from  Italy  the  traveller  is  as 
far  as  Ljubljana  in  the  Alps.  The  air  is  fresh,  the  country 
green  and  beautiful,  the  people  as  neat  and  clean  as  the  Swiss 
on  the  other  side.  In  their  capital  are  well-laid  streets,  lighted 
by  electricity ;  a  Viennese-looking  Opera  ;  houses  as  well 
appointed  as  those  of  the  Austrian  provinces ;  caf6s  where 
men  and  women  congregate  together ;  shops  that  supply  all 
a  modest  comfort  could  desire.  In  their  villages  are  cottages 
spotless  and  daintily  carved  ;  peasants  educated  and  intelligent, 
conscious  of  their  country’s  history  and  of  its  worth. 

From  Ljubljana  to  Zagreb  like  conditions  prevail,  with  the 
necessary  variation  to  Croat  from  Slovene  :  the  traveller  is  in 
Europe  still.  Then,  after  Zagreb,  comes  the  Serbian  Plain,  a 
long  and  dreary  expanse,  fertile  indeed  —  it  supplied  the 
Austrian  Army  during  the  war — but  as  monotonous  as  the 
Russian  steppe.  And  in  Belgrade  there  is  a  different  world, 
where  two  stages  of  civilization  are  at  war,  the  older  not  yet 
conquered.  Turkish  hovel  and  modern  palace  stand  side  by 
side.  Until  quite  recently  the  streets  were  a  series  of  potholes, 
except  for  a  few  which,  as  the  Serbs  of  my  acquaintance  were 
too  cynically  ready  to  explain,  were  being  macadamized 
“  because  the  municipal  elections  come  soon  ”,  In  place  of 
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the  kindly  and  rather  pompous  police  of  Slovenia,  there  are 
the  police  of  Pashitch,  rough  and  with  a  reputation  not  much 
improved  since  Pashitch *s  day.  The  men  met  in  caf^s  are  as 
talkative  as  ever,  but  women,  of  the  richer  classes  at  least,  are 
not  so  often  seen.  Belgrade  is  nearer  the  East,  if  not  yet  in  it. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  outer  appearance  of  their  cities  that  the 
three  chief  peoples  of  this  once  triune  kingdom  differ.  The 
Serbs,  manly  and  freedom-loving,  have  yet  been  free  again  for 
no  great  time,  and  traces  of  Turkish  influence  may  still  be 
seen  ;  in  the  very  first  year  after  formal  union  they  divided 
the  country  into  thirty-three  districts  which,  besides  assuring 
Serb  predominance  in  each,  gave  profitable  employment  to 
party  friends.  They  are  Slavs,  too,  with  a  Slavonic  Orthodox 
Church  which  has  moulded  their  minds,  however  little  they 
may  heed  its  practice,  while  the  Slovenes  and  Croats  are  in 
tradition  Roman,  with  the  European  culture  which  the  Roman 
Church  at  one  time  spread.  The  Croats  love  freedom,  too  ; 
have  talked  about  it,  as  a  Serb  gibe  says,  for  hundreds  of  years 
without  ever  fighting  for  it,  and  under  Hungarian  rule  had  their 
own  language,  their  own  parliament,  and  a  very  real  measure 
of  autonomy.  Kept  politically,  culturally,  and  economically 
in  the  European  mainstream,  they  are  as  near  to  western 
Europe  as  any  people  beyond  the  Alps  could  be.  The  Slovenes 
are  of  Western  Europe.  Politically  for  centuries  Austrian, 
they  have  had  all  the  cultural,  legal  and  administrative  advan¬ 
tages  which  that  implies.  Geographically  of  the  Alps,  they 
have  bred  a  race  of  people  as  different  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Serbian  Plain  as  it  is  from  the  Primortsij  the  Slavs  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Industrious,  and  of  a  shrewdness  whose 
quality  may  be  judged  from  the  tale  of  the  one  Jew  in  Slovenia — 
he  is  a  road-sweeper,  and  from  his  extreme  rarity  and  their 
pride  in  him,  is  known  by  no  patronymic,  but  simply  as  “  the 
Jew  ” — for  ten  years  they  knew  how,  uncomplainingly,  to  make 
the  best  of  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  association. 

But  where  the  Slovenes,  a  small  minority,  were  contented, 
the  Croats,  a  large  minority,  were  not.  They  complained, 
and  have  recently  complained  again,  that  the  Serbs  at  the  union 
broke  faith.  When  the  full  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
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Serb-Croat- Slovene  Kingdom  comes  to  be  written,  they  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  been  right.  In  any  case  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Belgrade  after  union  gave  them  sufficient  cause  for 
complaint.  The  Serbs  began  none  too  well  by  taking  for  the 
elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1921  the  electoral 
divisions  of  1910,  which,  false  in  1914,  had  been  still  further 
falsified  by  the  mass  migrations  of  the  Albanian  Retreat.  Their 
later  rule  was  worse.  To  administer  the  former  Austrian 
provinces  they  sent  Royal  Commissioners,  who  took  to  those 
highly  civilized  lands  the  particular  forms  of  corruption  and 
inefficiency  with  which  the  Turk  (it  is  said)  had  infected  the 
Serb.  And  when  their  Constituent  Assembly  met,  it  was  to 
approve  a  Constitution  which  Croat  politicians  at  once  rejected 
because  of  the  undue  dominance  they  believed  it  gave  to  Serbia. 

For  eight  years  thereafter  Parliaments  quarrelled,  divided, 
subdivided,  and  reformed,  while  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  parties  fought  alternately  for  office  and  for  regional  privileges 
which,  after  the  union,  should  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
significance.  Under  the  wise  control  of  Pashitch,  a  peasant 
with  a  peasant’s  strength  and  cunning,  much  good  work  was 
done  in  the  foreign  field,  and  Yugoslav  prestige  grew  abroad. 
But  at  home  cabinet  succeeded  cabinet,  and  party  party, 
without  any  attempt  being  made,  for  instance,  to  unify  the 
different  legal  codes  the  different  provinces  had  inherited  from 
different  rulers.  While  Serb  wrangled  with  Serb,  the  peasants 
among  whom  land  had  been  divided  in  1919  were  left  without 
the  financial  assistance  necessary  to  enable  them  to  develop  it. 
While  Serb  wrangled  with  Croat,  the  development  of  shipping 
(which  would  have  benefited  all  Yugoslavia,  but  especially 
Croatia)  was  neglected.  And  as  demands,  sometimes 
obviously  outrageous,  were  rejected  or  encouraged,  the  Croats 
alternately  boycotted  Belgrade,  flirted  with  Moscow,  and 
entered  the  Belgrade  Parliament. 

In  less  than  ten  years  there  were  four  parliaments,  twenty 
different  cabinets,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  different  Ministers 
(of  whom  less  than  sixty,  it  should  be  added,  were  inhabitants 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Serbia).  All  the  variations  and 
reformations  brought  no  agreement  on  a  conunon  policy,  and 
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parliamentary  rule  in  Yugoslavia  seemed  already  to  have 
reached  an  impasse  when  the  murder  of  the  Croats  on  the 
floor  of  the  Skupshtina  made  it  a  disgrace.  The  King,  who 
was  known  long  to  have  resented  the  ever-present  corruption 
and  incompetence,  took  what  then  appeared  to  be  the  only 
way  out.  To  his  honour  he  took  it  in  no  haste.  It  was  in 
June  1928  that  Stephen  Raditch  and  his  fellow-Croats  were 
murdered  in  the  Skupshtina.  It  was  not  until  January  1929 — 
after  a  minority  Prime  Minister  had  held  office  and  shown  no 
great  zeal  in  avenging  the  murder  of  his  co-religionaries — that 
the  King  declared  Parliament  dissolved  and  himself  the  sole 
arbiter  of  power. 

The  aim  King  Alexander  then  proclaimed  had  much  to 
commend  it.  Unless  there  was  to  be  another  “  balkanization  ” 
of  the  Balkans  the  only  hope  for  Yugoslavia  seemed  to  be  in  a 
union  of  her  warring  parts.  In  pursuing  it  he  has  also  incident¬ 
ally  done  much  good  work,  especially  in  those  fields  which 
parliamentarians  eager  chiefly  for  the  spoils  of  office  had 
neglected  in  the  ten  years  of  their  rule.  The  legal  codes  have 
been  taken  far  towards  unification.  An  agrarian  bank  has 
been  founded  to  assist  the  peasants,  and  they  have  been  relieved 
of  many  indirect  taxes.  Taxation  which  previously  bore  most 
heavily  on  the  Croats  was  adjusted  so  that  the  Serbs  in  their 
turn  began  to  complain.  Railways  and  roads  have  been 
improved  ;  even  the  potholes  of  Belgrade  have  disappeared. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Dictatorship  there  was  the  almost 
unprecedented  spectacle  of  Government  officials  being  not 
only  tried,  but  convicted,  for  bribery  and  corruption.  In  the 
first  year,  too — it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  by  the  later  years, 
when  the  world  crisis  fell  upon  all — Yugoslav  exports  showed 
an  increase  all  round.  And  in  the  third  year,  realizing  rather 
tardily  the  extent  of  the  opposition  to  his  imposition  of  Yugo- 
slavism  by  decree.  King  Alexander  presented  his  subjects  with 
a  Constitution — on  the  drafting  of  which  they  were  not  con¬ 
sulted — and  a  Parliament — which  the  majority  of  the  electorate 
boycotted. 

But  the  King’s  promise  that  the  Dictatorship  would  give 
way  to  a  constitutional  regime  when  the  State  administration 
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had  been  cleansed  and  strengthened  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  first  burst  of  reforming  zeal  has  expended  itself,  and  State 
officials  are  back  in  their  old  sinful  (and  very  human)  ways. 
The  name  of  the  country  has  been  changed  to  Yugoslavia,  and 
old  historical  boundaries  have  been  obliterated ;  but  the  essen¬ 
tial  problem  of  Serb-Croat  relations  has  not  been  solved  by 
this  pretence  that  it  does  not  exist. 

Instead,  new  problems  have  been  added  to  it.  In  his  vain 
attempt  to  rid  the  country  of  what  he  calls  “  tribal  and  con¬ 
fessional  parties  ”,  King  Alexander  has  announced,  at  regular 
intervals,  the  formation  of  a  new  Yugoslav  Party  which  is  to 
be  devoted  not  to  sectional  interests,  but  to  the  Yugoslav 
State.  The  Yugoslav  Party  exists  mainly  on  paper.  In  the 
same  attempt  to  create  unity  he  has  endeavoured  to  enlist  men 
of  good  standing  in  his  Governments,  irrespective  of  their 
party  ties.  The  extent  of  his  success  can  be  gauged  from  the 
lists  of  nonentities  in  the  cabinets  under  the  Dictatorship, 
(cabinets,  incidentally,  no  more  stable  than  those  of  the 
preceding  parliamentary  regime). 

Particularly  significant  of  his  subjects*  reception  of  his 
reforms  is  the  change  that  Slovene  opinion  has  undergone. 
Of  all  the  minorities  incorporated  in  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
kingdom  the  Slovenes  gained  most.  Though  a  section  of 
their  people  went  under  Italian  rule,  they  were  given  a  national 
university,  a  complete  educational  system  of  their  own,  and 
unrestricted  use  of  their  language.  For  this  reason  complaints 
were  rarely  heard  from  them ;  in  large  numbers  they  found 
posts  in  Government  offices  in  Belgrade  ;  and  for  some  three 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Dictatorship,  Father 
Koroshetz,  most  experienced  of  Slovene  politicians,  served  in 
Yugoslav  cabinets.  Now  Father  Koroshetz  has  resigned. 
Some  four  months  ago  a  military  conspiracy  was  discovered  in 
the  heart  of  Slovenia — officially  dubbed  Communist,  it  was 
without  doubt  Federalist.  The  Slovene  people  have  been 
antagonized  by  what  they  consider  interference  with  their 
religious  liberties  in  the  matter  of  education. 

The  Croats,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  more  antagonistic 
than  ever  before.  The  Serbs  threaten  to  sink  into  the  apathy 
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which  was  theirs  under  Turkish  rule — still  recent  enough  for 
its  psychological  after-effects  to  be  felt.  And  the  only  positive 
political  result  of  four  years’  work  is  that  politicians  of  every 
shade — Serb,  Croat,  and  Slovene,  Moslem,  Catholic,  and 
Orthodox — are  now  for  the  first  time  united — in  opposition  to 
the  King,  his  personal  government,  and  his  mock  Parliament. 

Financially,  the  regime  has  accomplished  no  work  big 
enough  to  be  offered  as  excuse  for  political  oppression.  For 
the  past  four  years  there  has  been  no  effective  parliamentary 
control  of  the  Budget,  and  the  real  state  of  the  country’s 
finances  cannot  therefore  be  estimated.  But  the  trade  balance 
is  adverse,  the  Government  deficit  heavy,  and  military  expen¬ 
diture — of  which  no  public  discussion  is  allowed — continuing 
on  a  scale  unjustified  by  Yugoslav  needs.  If  military  expendi¬ 
ture  is  reduced,  there  will  be  danger  of  a  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
affection  already  apparent  in  the  Army  :  it  was  on  the  Army’s 
support  that  the  Dictatorship  was  founded.  If  military  expen¬ 
diture  is  not  reduced,  the  deficit  must  grow  to  unmanageable 
proportions,  for  hope  of  further  credits  from  abroad  is  rapidly 
vanishing. 

French  sympathy,  on  which  the  continuance  of  French  loans 
to  Yugoslavia  depends,  has  long  been  alienated.  If  a  report 
from  a  usually  trustworthy  source  is  true,  the  Constitution  of 
1931  was  only  granted  to  the  Yugoslav  people  on  the  demand 
of  the  French  Minister  in  Belgrade,  who  told  King  Alexander 
that  “  une  constitution  quelconque  ”  must  precede  any  further 
French  loans.  The  Constitution,  being  granted,  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  France  for  the  poor  thing  it  was.  And  in  recent 
months  the  French  Socialists,  now  very  near  the  French 
Government,  have  expressed  in  unequivocal  terms  their 
preference  for  a  Yugoslav  republic  rather  than  the  present 
regime. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  Dictatorship  is  in  sorry  plight. 
Nor  are  its  troubles  likely  long  to  remain  purely  dialectic. 
Unrest  in  the  Army  has  already  been  mentioned.  Recent 
incidents  on  the  Bulgarian,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian  frontiers 
have  shown  that  in  the  matter  of  international  decency  and 
common  sense  the  officials  of  the  new  Yugoslavia  are  no  better. 
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and  in  some  cases  much  worse,  than  the  officials  of  the  old 
Serb-Croat-Slovene  State.  In  Dalmatia  light-headed  youths, 
encouraged  by  the  official  Press  and  by  the  purely  nominal 
sentences  inflicted  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  to  trial,  have  committed  acts  of  vandalism  against 
Roman  monuments,  thereby  reviving  a  dispute  with  Italy 
which  had  for  some  time  lain  dormant.  In  Croatia  insurgent 
bands  have  sprung  up  and  are  training  the  peasants  in 
shooting  :  the  fact  that  previous  Croatian  independence  move¬ 
ments  have  not  been  markedly  warlike  only  adds  further 
significance  to  this  latest  development. 

On  all  sides,  in  fact,  the  Yugoslav  Dictatorship  seems  to  be 
nearing  a  crisis.  If  and  when  that  crisis  comes,  the  Karageorge- 
vitch  dynasty — like  an  older  dynasty  in  a  recent  revolution  in 
another  Mediterranean  land — may  suffer  first.  King  Alex¬ 
ander,  we  are  often  assured,  is  a  man  of  the  highest  principles 
and  finest  personal  character — chorus  to  every  post-war 
dictator  from  Bela  Kun  to  Stalin — and  for  once  the  record 
bears  the  assurance  out.  Few  reigning  monarchs  can  have 
had  Alexander’s  experience  of  life,  and  none  has  been  brought 
nearer  to  the  sufferings  of  his  people.  Born  in  exile,  he  lived 
abroad  until  the  assassination  of  Alexander  Obrenovitch 
brought  his  father  to  the  throne.  Made  a  man  before  his 
time,  his  first  duty  to  his  country  was  to  fight  in  the  war 
against  Turkey,  and  thereafter  in  the  series  of  wars  in  which 
Serbia  was  engaged  until  she  was  overrun  by  the  Austrian 
army.  Regent  at  twenty-six,  he  bore  the  brunt  of  government 
in  the  worst  years  of  the  war.  With  his  army  he  took  part  in 
the  murderous  Albanian  Retreat,  and  with  it  he  remained, 
except  for  brief  visits  to  London  and  Paris,  throughout  the 
Macedonian  campaign.  A  king  without  his  kingdom,  he  was 
for  a  long  time  also  a  king  in  poverty.  And  when  he  finally 
returned  to  an  enlarged  estate,  it  was  also  to  a  capital  and 
countryside  despoiled. 

Such  experiences  might  have  turned  any  man  to  easy  ways 
of  life.  In  Alexander  they  reinforced  a  natural  bent  towards 
modest  living  and  hard  work.  For  some  years  after  his  return 
to  Yugoslavia  he  lived  in  a  house  much  less  costly  than  that  of 
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his  Parliament,  and  he  continues  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day, 
relaxing  only  in  an  occasional  game  of  chess.  His  personal 
kindliness  was  shown  by  attention  to  the  soldiers’  wants  during 
the  war.  His  devotion  to  duty  both  Serb  and  Croat  admit. 
His  steadfastness  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  considers  the  first 
needs  of  his  country  his  own  acts  have  many  times  attested. 

But  when  all  due  tribute  has  been  paid  to  King  Alexander’s 
honesty  and  disinterestedness,  the  facts  remain  :  that  his  own 
estimates  of  his  country’s  needs  have  been  widely  different 
from  the  estimates  of  his  subjects  ;  that  his  officials  have 
attempted  to  impose  his  views  by  methods  much  more  repre¬ 
hensible  than  any  employed  in  Slovenia  and  Croatia  by  their 
former  Austrian  and  Hungarian  rulers  ;  and  that,  by  taking 
upon  himself  sole  responsibility  for  his  country’s  government, 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  sole  responsibility  for  the  misdeeds 
of  his  country’s  officials. 

There  remains  a  clear  way  out  of  troubles  which  threaten 
to  come  soon  if  the  Dictatorship  in  its  present  form  continues. 
Though  their  demands  have  naturally  been  exaggerated  under 
the  impulse  of  persecution,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Croats 
would  still  accept  autonomy  with  a  Federal  Yugoslav  state  ; 
as  the  Serbs  would  undoubtedly  welcome  a  return  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic  regime.  But  the  way  of  federalism  now  appears  to  be 
the  only  way.  Unification  by  force  has  been  tried  and  failed. 
And  unless  the  way  of  federalism  is  taken  soon,  the  failure  of 
the  experiment  in  force  may  become  even  more  disastrously 
apparent. 


REVENANT 


By  Katie  Gandy 


A  FLYING  return  visit,  after  twenty  years  .  .  .  Why  not  ? 
argued  Letty’s  ghost.  Lots  of  people  did  it  .  .  . 

So  it  condensed  itself  into  its  most  compact  and 
solid  form,  and  floated  in,  one  evening,  through  the  open 
study  window. 

“  Yes,  this  is  the  room,”  it  said.  “  And  there’s  my  photo¬ 
graph.  Heavens,  what  a  freak  !  And  one  of  Arthur,  too. 
That’s  new  since  I  was  here.  He’s  getting  fat  .  .  .  ” 

Round  the  room  it  drifted,  the  room  where  the  material 
Letty  had  written  those  five  slim  volumes  of  exquisite,  gem¬ 
like  verse.  Nothing  changed,  not  even  the  attitudes  of  the 
cushions  on  the  divan.  And  a  bowl  of  flowers  where  there 
had  always  been  one. 

“  This  is  nice  of  Arthur,”  thought  Letty’s  ghost,  touched. 
“  Almost  as  though  he’d  known  I  were  coming.” 

It  flitted  across  to  the  table,  to  the  little  pile  of  morocco- 
bound  volumes  lying  beside  the  flowers,  as  if  upon  an  altar. 
And  near  them,  bound  in  white  vellum,  edition-de-luxe, 
two  others.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Letitia  Lichfield. 

”  Dear  me,  how  distressingly  alliterative,”  thought  Letty’s 
ghost. 

But  it  was  interested,  nevertheless,  and  opened  a  volume  at 
random. 

“  Phase  the  second,”  it  read,  turning  the  pages  with 
wraithlike  fingers.  “  The  awakening  gleam. — Until  this 
stage  of  her  life,  Letitia  Lichfield  had  beheld  all  Nature,  as  it 
were  through  a  glass  darkly  .  .  .  Now,  through  the  alchemy 
of  Love,  the  veil  was  lifted,  and  she  beheld  the  Universe  anew. 
Each  tiny  flow’ret  held  for  her  its  deep  and  mystic  secret. 
The  print  of  the  Master-Thumb  was  everywhere  discernible. 
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The  common  daisy  was,  to  her,  a  daisy  no  longer  .  .. 

To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand.” 

“  I  bet  Arthur  wrote  this,”  thought  Letty’s  ghost  (and  when 
a  ghost  thinks,  it  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  X-ray ;  you  can  watch 
the  whole  process  as  you  might  a  chicken  roasting  in  one  of 
those  ovens  equipped  with  glass  doors).  “  It’s  so  like  him  to 
pick  out  the  most  obvious  quotation.  And  he  always  did  like 
capitals.” 

It  turned  the  solid  page,  as  though  a  gust  of  wind  had 
blown  it. 

” - The  Blade  of  grass  was  now  a  blade  of  grass  no 

longer  ;  the  song  of  the  thrush  explained  the  Riddle  of  the 
Universe  :  the  common  daisy  was  no  longer  a  little  entity  of 
white  and  yellow,  but  a  clue — a  clue  to  creation  1  ” 

“  I  wish  I  had  a  clue  to  what  Arthur  was  talking  about,” 
reflected  Letty’s  ghost.  “  And  I  do  wish  he’d  stop  harping 
about  daisies.  He  seems  to  have  got  them  on  the  brain.” 

Then  it  perceived  a  dark  and  heavy  vaporous  substance 
shaping  itself  around  the  pages  of  the  book  and  expanding  so 
rapidly  that  within  a  second  it  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  room. 

It  spoke,  like  Letty’s  ghost,  in  a  kind  of  sighing  whisper. 

”  I  am  the  Tradition  of  Letitia  Lichfield,”  it  said.  ”  I  can’t 
help  it  who  you  may  be  .  .  .” 

Letty’s  ghost  could  feel  itself  dwindling  perceptibly  in  the 
presence  of  this  superior  power. 

“  I  used  to  be  Letty  Lichfield,”  it  explained,  almost 
apologetically. 

A  wave  of  what  might  have  been  cordiality  passed  through 
the  other. 

“  Ah,”  it  said  graciously.  ”  I  perceive  that  we  are 
connected.” 

“  I  wanted  to  ask  you  .  .  .”  began  Letty’s  ghost.  ”  That  is, 
you  might  be  able  to  help  me.  What’s  all  this  about  daisies  ?  ” 

“  Quite  simple,”  returned  the  other.  “  A  daisy  to  you  was 
not  a  daisy  ;  it  was  a  Symbol.” 

“  No,  it  wasn’t,”  said  Letty’s  ghost.  “  It  was  a  daisy. 
Just  a  daisy.” 

“  Allow  me.  It  was  a  symbol.  A  symbol  of  the  Infinite. 
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Of  the  Eternal  Mind.  If  you  want  me  to  quote — from  one 
of  your  inferior  pieces,  I  must  admit.  However  : 

I  met  him  on  my  evening  walk,  a  saucy  fellow  on  a  stalk. 

You  remember  how  it  goes  on  ?  Symbolism.  All  symbolism.” 

Letty’s  ghost  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

“  I  rather  liked  that  poem,”  it  remarked  wistfully.  ”  It 
was  one  of  my  favourites.” 

”  I  can’t  help  that.  It’s  very  poor.  Your  early  period,  of 
course.” 

”  Did  I  have  periods  ?  ”  Letty’s  ghost  was  surprised. 
”  I  didn’t  know  that.  What  were  they  .?  ” 

”  First  period,  from  the  year  1890  to  1895.  Immaturity. 
Early  gleams.  Marriage,  and  consequent  development ;  deep¬ 
ening  of  thought  and  outlook,  ripening  in  the  years  1895-1900 
to  full  maturity.  That’s  your  second  period,  culminating  in 
”  A  Thrush  at  Daybreak.”  Universally  acknowledged  to  be 
your  finest  work.” 

”  *  A  Thrush  at  Daybreak  ’  ”,  murmured  Letty’s  ghost,  half 

to  itself.  ” - That  was  when  I  was  in  love  with  Andrew 

Lomas  .  .  .  He  used  to  live  next  door.” 

And  a  faint  sigh  vibrated  through  it,  like  a  breeze  from  the 
open  window. 

The  other  seemed  to  grow  even  bigger  and  darker. 

”  Rubbish,”  it  corrected  severely.  “You  were  devoted  to 
your  husband.  Out  of  that  great  love  sprang  the  ‘  Thrush  at 
Daybreak.’  You  dedicated  it  to  him.  You  were  a  passionately 
devoted  wife.” 

“  No,  I  wasn’t,”  murmured  Letty’s  ghost  dreamily. 
“  Arthur  always  bored  me  so  dreadfully.  He  meant  well, 
but  there  you  are  .  .  .  And  I  was  terribly  in  love  with  Andie. 
We  used  to  meet  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orchard.  I  dedicated  the  ‘  Thrush  at  Daybreak  ’  to  Andie, 
not  Arthur.  I  couldn’t  help  it  that  they  both  had  the  same 
initials.  .  .” 

It  sighed  again.  “  Andie’s  married  now,  I  hear  .  .  .  And 
four  children  .  .  .” 

Its  voice  trailed  wistfully  away. 
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“  You  dare  to  drift  in  here,  uninvited,  and  to  tell  me  this 
pack  of  ridiculous  lies  ?  ” 

The  other  was  really  angry,  now.  It  towered  to  the  ceiling, 
and  spread  itself  around  and  about  Letty’s  ghost,  as  if  to 
envelop  and  absorb  it.  “  Well,  we  shall  see  what  Arthur  will 
have  to  say  .  .  .” 

From  the  direction  of  the  dining-room  floated  the  crescendo 
of  an  opening  door.  It  was  followed  by  the  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  passage  outside,  and  with  them,  voices. 

The  voice  of  Arthur. 

“  .  .  .  Yes,  this  is  the  room  where  she  did  all  her  writing. 
All  our  dearest,  all  our  most  precious  hours.  .  .” 

He  cleared  his  throat  impressively. 

“  In  this  very  room,”  he  went  on,  “  I  wrote  the  ‘  Life  and 
Letters  *  ” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  appreciation  from  his  unseen 
listeners.  Letty’s  ghost,  shrinking  towards  the  window, 
obtained  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  portly  figure  in  a  dinner-jacket. 

“  Sometimes,”  continued  Arthur,  pausing  dramatically  at 
the  open  door,  ”  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  soul  of  Letitia 
still  haunts  the  room  like  incense.  To-night,  I  feel  very  strongly 
her  presence  amidst  us  .  .  .” 

But  he  was  wrong,  for  Letty’s  ghost,  frightened,  was  already 
far  away  back  on  the  journey  to  Olympus. 


FOR  GABRIEL  OAK 
{fjoho  would  understand) 

I’ve  often  had  the  lambs  to  keep 
when  they  were  weakly,  or  the  sheep 
had  died,  but  now  my  heart  must  weep 
that  death’s  a  busy  trade  : 
all’s  fallen  in  pieces — and  this  spring 
a  witless,  wooden  creaking  thing 
mocks  me  and  the  poor  beasts  I  bring 
whose  life  waits  f^or  a  blade. 

I  never  cared  till  yesterday 
when  Mallock  came  and  took  away 
the  three  young  lambs  that  play’d  all  day 
and  one  that  used  to  run 
to  lay  its  head  against  my  knees 
when  I  beneath  the  orchard  trees 
would  sit  to  eat  my  bread  and  cheese, 
the  morning’s  work  half-done. 

Now  apple-blossom  to  the  ground 
falls  dieting  in  a  shower  around 
me  as  I  sit.  There  is  no  sound, 
no  thrusting  muzzle  bold  : 
like  shadows  in  a  looking-glass 
shepherding  winds  drive  clouds  that  pass 
white  flocks  across  the  skies’  blue  grass 
back  to  a  painted  fold. 

Margaret  Brisbane. 


DELIGHT 

Primrose-starred  and  foxglove-gay. 
Bluebell-misted,  pale  with  may. 

Loud  with  chaffinch,  witched  by  thrush. 
Stilled  in  evening’s  twilit  hush  ; 

Gripped  in  Winter’s  icy  hold, 

Splashed  with  Autumn’s  splendid  gold, 
Summer-clad  or  drenched  with  rain, 
Winds  my  high-hedged  Devon  lane 


Where  the  Spirit  of  Delight 
Wanders  laughing  day  and  night ; 

Laughing  that  the  Sun  can  dress 
Flowers  in  rainbow  loveliness, 

Or  when  opalescent  clouds 
Scamper  by  in  hurried  crowds, 

Happy  just  to  watch  their  shadows 
Change  the  trees  and  hill  and  meadows  ; 
Joyous  when  the  wind,  sea-born, 

Dances  with  the  proud-necked  corn  ; 
Chuckling  when  the  moonbeams  play 
Where  the  tree-flung  shadows  lay  ; 
Laughing  with  the  stars  which  strew 
Diamonds  in  the  leaf-held  dew  .  .  . 

Never  do  I  seek  in  vain 
Him  down  that  long  Devon  lane.  .  .  . 
When  at  last  I,  peaceful,  sleep 
In  that  bed  red-earthed  and  deep. 

Though  I  may  not  hear  the  thrushes 
Singing  in  the  hawthorn  bushes. 

Or  the  songs  the  winds  do  sing 
As  they  make  the  catkins  swing  ; 

Though  I  may  not  watch  the  Sun 
Coax  the  buds  till,  one  by  one, 

Head  of  blue  and  head  of  yellow 
Wake  to  nod  at  purple  fellow  ; 

And  although  I  may  not  see 

All  the  ebon  tracery 

Which  the  slim-shanked  hazel  fingers 

Sketch  where  yet  a  sunset  lingers. 

And  I  may  not  watch  the  night 
Drip  with  stars  of  fickle  light ;  .  .  . 

Still,  I  think,  to  where  I  lie. 

From  the  lane  which  edges  by. 

Through  the  years  that  follow  after 
There  will  come  that  echoed  laughter. 

So  that  I  may  not  forget 
Spring  will  follow  Winter  yet. 

A.  R.  Ubsdbll. 
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By  Stephen  Gwynn 


IN  the  larger  world  nothing  very  definite  has  happened. 
Germany  is  not  sure  whether  Herr  Hitler  may  not  make 
up  some  compromise  with  Herr  von  Papen  which  would 
render  government  possible  on  ordinary  parliamentary  lines  ; 

but  for  the  moment  General  von  Schleicher 
^*Wori?**^*  stays  at  the  helm.  In  France,  M.  Paul- 
Boncour,  who  replaces  M.  Herriot,  seems  to 
say  that  he  means  just  what  M.  Herriot  meant ;  but  in  truth 
they  are  waiting  for  a  new  crisis  when  the  Budget  comes  ;  and 
meanwhile  Frenchmen  express  their  sense  of  M.  Paul- 
Boncour’s  personality  by  saying  “  II  nous  fallait  une  tSte  ;  on 
nous  a  donne  une  chevelure,**  However,  they  would  very 
probably  have  said  the  same  about  Benjamin  Disraeli ;  temp¬ 
tation  to  a  mot  is  not  easily  resisted  in  Paris,  but  it  does  not 
prove  that  there  may  not  be  a  head  under  a  head  of  hair. 

In  America  action  has  gone  so  far  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
prepared,  on  taking  office,  to  confer  with  British  representatives 
on  debts  and  other  world  problems ;  and  that  is  as  far  as  action 
is  likely  to  go  in  America  for  some  time — with  one  conceivable 
exception.  Japan  has  made  what  looks  like  a  formidable  move  in 
occupying  Shanhaikwan,  at  the  very  end  of  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  and  on  the  very  border  of  Manchuria  where  it  is  nearest 
Peking.  The  United  States  is  sensitive  in  this  quarter  :  and 
though  America  would  much  prefer  that  the  League  of  Nations 
should  impose  a  veto  on  Japan,  failing  this,  they  may  threaten 
interference. 
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Far  more  significant  is  the  report  of  a  strong  American 
Committee  on  what  they  call  Technocracy.  Having  investi- 

Technocracy  the  phenomena  of  over-production 

and  resulting  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital 

Communism  dm-ing  the  war  by  a  people  whose  dream  was 
to  multiply  dollars,  they  reach  the  conclusion  that  under 
modern  developments  man  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  every¬ 
body’s  requirements  by  working  four  hours  a  day  for  five  days 
a  week  :  but  that  unless  production  is  controlled,  the  channels 
of  distribution  will  remain  blocked  as  at  present.  Revolution 
in  the  United  States,  which  certainly  is  not  impossible,  will, 
if  it  comes,  draw  inspiration  from  this  doctrine.  It  implies 
that  requirements  must  be  standardized  ;  but  that  should  be 
easier  in  a  country  many  of  whose  cultivated  citizens  prefer 
food  out  of  tins  to  what  we  buy  grossly  in  butchers’  shops. 
As  to  drink,  beer  or  whisky  could  be  made  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  though  certainly  not  good  wine  ;  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  technocracy  is  not  likely  to  gain  a  hold  in  France. 
But  shall  we  be  allowed  gardens  to  work  in  during  our  spare 
time  ?  Shall  we  be  allowed  anything  of  our  very  own  ?  Is 
technocracy  compatible  with  the  institution  of  private  property  ? 
or  is  it  only  applicable  to  such  a  society  as  exists — most  uncom¬ 
fortably — in  Russia  ?  On  the  whole,  the  United  States  is  the 
country  where  the  Russian  experiment  is  likeliest  to  be 
repeated  ;  and  the  gospel  of  technocracy  is  the  best  propaganda 
for  it  as  yet  produced  from  any  authoritative  source. 

Within  the  British  Commonwealth  there  have  been  start¬ 
lingly  sudden  developments  which  may  lead  to  closer  concen¬ 
tration — or  again,  to  a  loosening  of  the  already  loosened  bond. 
General  Hertzog  in  South  Africa  kept  his  Dominion  separate 
from  Great  Britain  on  the  gold  standard.  So  did  Canada, 
but  Canada’s  intimate  connection  with  the  United  States 
imposed  reasons  which  do  not  apply  at  the  Cape.  People  in 
general  took  the  view  that  General  Hertzog’s  attitude  was  in 
part  due  to  a  desire  to  assert  separateness  for  its  own  sake  and 
wasTa  phase  of  his  extreme  racialism.  At  all  events,  Mr. 
Tielman  Roos,  formerly  a  chief  leader  of  Nationalism,  broke 


In  Ireland  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  a  coalition  among 
those  who  wish  to  see  Mr.  de  Valera  out :  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  the  country  did  not  wish  again 
Ireland  to  entrust  power  merely  to  Mr.  Cosgrave’s 
section  of  the  old  pre-Truce  Sinn  F6in  party. 
The  proposal  was  first  put  forward  by  Senator  Vincent,  who 
has  just  presented  the  beautiful  Muckross  estate  at  Killarney 
to  the  nation  and  has  never  been  controversially  in  politics. 
It  was  backed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Byrne,  who 
was  a  member  of  Redmond’s  party  at  Westminster  before 
he  entered  the  Ddil — and  whose  personal  influence  among 
the  Dublin  poor  is  almost  incredible.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  de  Valera  was  in  difficulties  with  his  Labour  supporters 
and  decided  to  go  to  the  polls  before  opposition  was  organized. 
At  the  time  of  writing  nobody  is  sure  what  will  happen. 
Mr.  de  Valera  has  the  traditional  advantage  of  asking  the  Irish 
people  to  do  that  which  England  desires  them  not  to  do — 
though  certainly  if  any  Englishmen  desire  to  see  Ireland  suffer, 
they  will  hope  for  Mr.  de  Valera’s  success.  There  is  a  general 
willingness  among  opponents  of  the  present  Government  to 
see  Mr.  Cosgrave  again  at  the  head ;  but  unless  some  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  reached  by  which  the  other  elements  are  assured 
of  a  real  share  of  power  in  case  of  success,  success  is  not  likely 
to  come.  Mr.  Dillon,  son  of  the  old  parliamentary  leader, 
has  stood  in  with  Mr.  Frank  MacDermot  to  form  a  new  Centre 
party,  and  both  of  them  are  men  who  would  raise  the  average 
level  of  administration.  But  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  Mr. 


away,  explicitly  on  the  gold  question,  implicitly  on  the  racial 
issue  ;  and  though  no  coalition  between  him  and  General 
Smuts  has  at  the  moment  of  writing  been  effected,  one  seems 
probable.  Meantime  General  Hertzog  has  been  driven  to  go 
off  gold,  but  has  refused  to  go  on  sterling,  thus  making  the 
worst  of  both  worlds.  It  is  possible  that  a  Coalition  of  South 
Africans  who  desire  to  strengthen  the  Commonwealth  ties  may 
come  into  power :  but  so  far  Mr.  Roos  has  refused  to  take 
service  under  General  Smuts,  and  indeed  began  by  proposing 
that  General  Smuts  should  be  ruled  out  as  the  alternative  head. 
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Cosgrave's  late  colleagues — Mr,  Blythe,  Mr.  McGilligan, 
Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Mulcahy  and  Professor  O’Sullivan — with 
whom  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  dispense  ;  for  they  have 
more  than  earned  their  Cabinet  rank. 

Mr.  de  Valera  has  made  an  emphatic  appeal  for  order  at  the 
elections.  It  would  have  little  chance  of  being  listened  to 
but  that  the  Army  Comrades  Association,  presided  over  by  the 
brother  of  Kevin  O’Higgins,  now  numbers  40,000,  and  stands 
forward  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  meetings  and  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  polls.  Otherwise  the  I.R.A.  would  take 
charge  of  the  matter,  and  the  Irish  people  would  not  get,  as 
they  will  now,  the  chance  to  justify  their  title  to  self-govern¬ 
ment.  For,  though  individual  Irishmen  have  shown  the 
power  to  administer  and  to  govern,  and  others,  notably  Mr.  de 
Valera,  the  political  gift  for  managing  a  situation,  the  Irish 
community  has  not  so  far  displayed  under  self-government  the 
self-protective  qualities  of  citizenship.  They  have  now  their 
chance  either  to  run  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea, 
or,  as  the  British  have  done  so  often,  to  dig  their  heels  in. 
Yet  at  worst,  I  do  not  believe  a  plunge  would  be  fatal ;  experi¬ 
ence  is  worth  paying  for,  though  Mr.  de  Valera  certainly  is 
making  it  expensive,  and  though  it  may  be  the  unpleasant 
experience  of  scrambling  back  abject  and  dripping  to  the  shelf 
from  which  they  plunged. 

Scotsmen’s  claim  to  Home  Rule  reached  the  point  of 
being  seriously  considered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  is 
only  natural,  seeing  what  names,  famous  in 

HomcT^e  present,  demand  a  hearing. 

Naturally,  the  demand  has  not  the  pressure 
which  existed  in  Ireland,  for  Scotland  has  had  its  own  way  in 
the  matters  which  are  felt  most  intimately — religion  and 
education.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  national  pride  is  the  main 
motive  force,  and  a  very  proper  one.  My  own  view  is  different, 
and  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  based  on  experience.  Irish 
legislation  and  administration  could  not  conceivably  have 
started  under  conditions  more  unfavourable  than  were  those 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1922 — and  Northern  Ireland  was 
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little  better  off.  Yet  under  those  conditions  better  work  was 
done  for  Ireland,  both  in  legislation  and  in  administration,  than 
at  any  period  of  the  half  century  that  I  remember — although 
through  that  half  century  the  British  Parliament  was  on  the 
whole  honestly  trying  to  do  its  best  by  us.  Yet  three  essentials 
were  lacking :  response  to  national  sentiment,  knowledge  of 
local  conditions,  and,  thirdly  and  chiefly,  time.  Under  modem 
conditions,  it  is  a  full  time  job  for  a  Parliament  and  Ministry 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  a  small  country.  It  needs  time  to 
experiment,  to  make  mistakes  and  correct  them. 

Mr.  de  Valera’s  government  appears  to  me  to  have  made 
mistakes  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  be  ruinous  ;  yet  that 
is  not  to  be  surprised  at,  in  view  of  past  history  :  I  do  not 
mean  the  history  of  past  centuries,  though  that  helps,  but 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  Scotland  would  start  under  no 
such  handicap  ;  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  observing  in 
Ireland  two  distinct  systems  of  self-government,  and  could 
choose  its  model,  or  shape  a  new  one.  At  least  we  shall  not 
be  told  that  the  objection  is  congenital  incapacity :  that  the 
Scots  are  “  incapable  of  self-government  ” — ^which  was  the 
parrot  cry  about  Ireland.  It  got  its  answer  when  a  dozen 
Irishmen,  untried  and  unknown  for  the  most  part,  had  to 
undertake  the  task  of  straightening  out  the  chaos  to  which 
the  country  had  been  reduced,  and  did  as  good  a  piece  of  work 
as  has  been  accomplished  by  any  government.  Work  in 
Scotland  would  probably  run  smoother,  be  more  humdrum 
and  certainly  not  less  workmanlike  ;  and  it  would  add  a  new 
interest  to  the  charm  of  a  romantic  and  beautiful  capital  whose 
past  deserves  a  less  provincial  present  than  it  has  lapsed  into 
since  railways  set  up  the  tendency  to  over-centralisation. 


Appositely  enough,  we  are  presented  with  the  first  bio¬ 
graphical  study  that  has  yet  been  devoted  to  the  father  of  this 
movement  for  Scottish  autonomy.  It  is  not 
Cuimingliame  the  most  important  fact  about  Mr.  Cunning- 
Graham  hame  Graham  that  he  should,  in  June  1930, 
have  headed  the  list  of  signatories  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
Scottish  National  party ;  nor  is  Professor  Herbert  West  (of 
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Dartmouth  College)  specially  qualified  to  expound  this  aspect 
of  his  subject's  activities  ;  but  the  detail  is  set  in  its  proper 
place  in  this  survey  of  a  most  picturesque  career,  and  I  at  least 
am  thankful  to  the  biographer  for  the  general  bird’s-eye  view — 
and  thankful  also  for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  tribute  to  a  writer 
who  has,  any  time  these  five-and-thirty  years  past,  made  the 
profession  of  literature  seem  a  less  drab  business  than  it  has 
to  be  for  most  who  follow  it.  Yet  Mr.  Graham,  even  now 
with  a  list  of  thirty  books  and  upwards  against  his  name,  has 
never  become  quite  a  professional.  It  is  the  great  charm  of 
his  work  that  he  seems  always  to  be  writing  because  an  impulse 
has  seized  him.  The  amateur  theory  of  literary  creation  is 
that  you  should  write  when  the  spirit  moves  you  :  whereas  in 
fact  the  professional  author,  like  the  professional  billiard 
player,  pianist  or  painter,  is  perpetually  at  work,  and  so  has 
command  of  his  instrument.  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham, 
when  he  attempts  a  work  of  length  (for  instance,  his  Conquest 
of  the  River  Plate)  y  is  apt  to  let  the  interest  flag,  after  a  brilliant 
opening.  He  is  at  his  best  only  in  the  sketches  and  stories 
which  might  almost  have  been  written  at  one  jet,  and  which 
are,  as  a  rule,  variants  on  a  theme  that  has  inspired  him  since 
he  began  to  write — his  reaction  against  vulgar  standards  of 
“  progress  ”  or  success.”  There  are  apparent  exceptions  ; 
for  instance,  the  short  story  Beattock  for  Moffat y  which  nobody 
who  has  read  it  will  ever  completely  forget :  a  thing  to  rank 
with  the  best  in  Maupassant.  Just  as  in  the  great  Norman’s 
work  a  score  at  least  of  varying  episodes  illustrate  one  under- 
lying  grimly  humorous  conception  of  Norman  character,  so 
here  the  Scot,  without  saying  a  word  about  it,  makes  us  feel 
what  in  other  places  he  has  poignantly  expressed  (among  these 
being  his  discourse  to  Scottish  Nationalists  before  their 
Covenant  was  signed — the  strength  of  the  home  tie  which  binds 
this  most  vagrant  of  races  to  its  mother  soil ;  and  the  reticence, 
the  stark  laconism  of  expression,  which  masks  their  deep-seated 
sentimentalism.  The  Scot  in  this  type  of  the  race  is  Lowland, 
not  of  the  clans  that  used  keene  and  pibroch  ;  he  is  of  the 
“  gentle  Norman  bluid  ”  that  came  riding  with  lance  in  rest 
to  Harlaw  against  the  tartan-clad  claymore-men.  Chivalry 
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there  was  in  the  Highlands,  but  not  the  chivalry  of  horse¬ 
manship,  which  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  has  celebrated  in 
all  its  phases,  down  to  where  it  glorifies  even  the  rodeo  and  the 
circus.  Wherever  there  is  horsemanship,  he  will  always  find 
at  least  some  touch  of  chivalry. 

Yet  nothing  could  be  less  like  the  traditional  “horsey  man”. 
No  doubt  he  would  have  got  on  perfectly  well  with  Mr.  Flurry 
Knox,  for  example,  though  not  quite  so  well 
Horte^  perhaps  with  the  knowing  patrons  of  the  race¬ 
course  whom  Mr.  Galsworthy  sketches.  But 
he  learnt  his  horsemanship  in  a  school  where  the  horse  is  to 
the  rider  what  the  dog  is  to  the  shepherd — and  more,  for  on 
the  pampas  as  he  knew  them,  man  dismounted  had  little  chance 
of  life.  The  cult  of  the  horse  is  only  one  expression  of  Mr. 
Graham’s  passion  for  wide  and  untamed  spaces — that  feeling 
which  gives  him  a  power  most  unusual  in  a  landsman  to 
interpret  the  traffic  of  the  seas.  Professor  West  leaves  my 
curiosity  unsatisfied  as  to  how  much  this  adventurer  has  been 
a  seafarer,  and  where  he  learnt  all  the  things  that  are  as  remote 
from  the  passengers  by  an  ocean  liner  as  is  desert  travel  from 
the  train  de  luxe.  Still,  we  have  here  in  some  detail  the  out¬ 
line  of  this  writer’s  life  ;  beginning  with  South  America  from 
seventeen  to  three-and-thirty  ;  then,  after  some  years  of  trying 
to  save  his  ancestral  home,  Gartmore,  from  sale,  a  brief  period 
in  Parliament,  much  devoted  to  the  Irish  question.  When 
Mr.  Graham  first  went  to  gaol,  it  was  for  claiming  the  right 
to  organize  protest  in  Trafalgar  Square  against  the  conditions 
of  imprisonment  meted  out  to  the  late  William  O’Brien  :  and 
this  led  to  his  friendship  with  Wilfrid  Blunt,  then  also  in 
vinculis  for  similar  reasons. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Graham  lost  his  seat,  for  the  parliamentary 
life  does  not  combine  well  with  literature,  and  it  was  only 
after  1895  that  he  became  a  writer.  His  second  imprisonment 
was  different  in  kind  ;  a  Moorish  chieftain  held  him  up  when 
he  was  trying,  disguised  and  in  defiance  of  orders,  to  reach 
Tarudant.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  compare  two  prison 
systems,  and  agreed  profoundly  with  the  Moorish  view  that 
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solitary  confinement  is  infinitely  more  brutalizing  than  the  less 
physically  hygienic  arrangements  which  used  to  shock  Euro¬ 
peans  at  Tangier.  This  is  the  only  country  outside  of  these 
islands  where  I  might  compare  Mr.  Graham’s  descriptive 
writing  with  my  own  remembered  impressions  :  but  I  prefer 
to  record  a  comment.  The  volume  of  sketches  called  Success 
had  just  come  out  when  I  was  in  Tangier,  and  Henry  Bishop, 
who  has  painted  these  towns  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with 
unequalled  delicacy  of  perception,  had  been  reading  the 
Moorish  studies  in  it.  “  What  is  the  use  of  painting  ”,  he 
said  to  me,  “  when  a  man  can  do  all  that  with  a  few  words?  ” 

And  indeed  I  think  no  writer  of  our  times  has  equalled 
Mr.  Graham  in  pictorial  quality,  or  in  the  power  to  bring  out 
the  significance  of  a  scene — whether  it  be  the  bones  of  a  Spanish 
admiral  still  propped  in  the  chair  whence  he  saw  his  over¬ 
matched  fleet  blaze  into  ruin  rather  than  surrender,  or,  as  in 
his  last  book,  Writ  in  Sandy  the  gesture  of  an  acrobat  who 
gathers  his  children  back  beside  himself,  once  more  safe  after 
a  dangerous  feat.  That  volume,  published  last  October,  comes, 
we  are  told,  from  an  octogenarian  :  I  had  as  soon  read  it  as 
anything  that  he  ever  signed ;  and  “  Tschiffely’s  Ride  ”  which 
follows  the  circus  sketch  is  even  more  characteristic  of  this  far- 
travelled  cavalier,  from  whose  writings  there  might  so  easily 
be  compiled  a  manual  of  the  essentials  in  horsemanship  and 
in  chivalry. 

This  year’s  winter  show  at  the  Royal  Academy  displays  only 
the  work  of  certain  academicians  who  died  within  the  past  ten 
years.  Mainly  it  is  an  exhibition  of  Orpen, 
whose  work  in  oil  fills  the  first  three  rooms, 
while  his  sketches  and  drawings  overflow  into 
others.  By  its  volume,  therefore,  it  compares  with  the  post¬ 
humous  exhibition  of  Sargent  and  astonishes  by  its  variety,  as 
Sargent’s  work,  when  brought  together,  did  by  its  monotony. 
The  same  contrast  is  even  more  obvious  when  one  passes  to 
the  rooms  given  to  Dicksee,  La  Thangue,  Tuke  and  Wyllie — 
all  thoroughly  representative  British  artists,  who  repeated 
themselves  with  suitable  variations  in  the  manner  that  the 
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British  public  comes  to  feel  safe  with.  I  mean  no  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  open  air  painters  who  give  you  a  window  opening 
on  the  sunlit  sea  and  bathers,  or  the  barge-laden  Thames,  or 
of  some  characteristic  hedgerow  side  in  Southern  England. 
They  have  only  in  the  last  resort  one  song  apiece,  but  a  good 
song  ;  and  at  times  Wyllie  could  touch  the  imagination  power¬ 
fully — though  I  am  not  sure  whether  a  painter  is  not  con¬ 
demned  nowadays  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  achieves  this  result, 
which  is  supposed  alien,  if  not  hostile,  to  his  proper  immerse- 
ment  in  form  and  colour.  Dicksee,  of  course,  is  frankly 
literary  and  tells  a  story — for  which  I  do  not  blame  him.  The 
trouble  is  that  he  tells  it,  so  to  say,  at  secondhand,  in  a  manner 
caught  up  from  Burne-Jones,  Holman  Hunt  or  the  early 
Millais  :  and  monotony  is  more  bearable  when  the  song  is 
the  singer’s  own. 

Nobody  would  deny  that  Orpen  is  often  imitative,  inspired 
by  this  or  that  master,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dicksee,  even 
when  he  imitates,  does  not  contribute  something  of  his  own. 
Still,  essentially,  Dicksee  dilutes  ;  Orpen,  even  when  as  quite 
a  youngster  he  attempted  a  full-dress  Hogarth  canvas  (the 
“  Play  Scene  from*  Hamlet  ”),  turned  out  work  full  of  lusty 
sap  :  or,  later  and  better,  when  he  and  Rothenstein  worked 
together,  and  were  together  under  the  inspiration  of  Vermeer, 
the  result  was  an  original — as  in  “  A  Chelsea  Window.” 


But  it  is  naturally — for  he  died  comparatively  young  in 
years  and  in  temper  still  almost  schoolboyish — to  the  later 
work  one  must  turn  for  complete  expression. 
Technically  two  nude  figures  in  sunlight, 
painted  in  the  studio  whose  building  was  his 
last  delight,  seem  to  me  the  height  of  achievement.  They 
give  what  to  him  was  beauty’s  acme — vibrant,  exultant  life. 
Elsewhere,  even  when  he  is  at  his  best,  beauty  is  secondary  ; 
he  never  neglects  pattern  and  harmony  of  colour,  but  the 
essential  is  to  express  the  poignancy  of  something  noted  and 
observed.  This  may  be  a  man’s  face  and  figure  ;  yet  in 
portraits  only  too  often  he  was  content  with  mere  dexterous 
representation,  and  this  is  true  of  half  the  war  pictures  selected 
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for  this  exhibition.  Only  one  of  the  generals — Sir  Henry 
Wilson — is  painted  with  delight  and  amusement ;  even  Foch 
is  just  dashed  off.  For  though  the  war  fired  his  imagination 
as  nothing  else  ever  did,  it  was  not  the  generals  nor  the  Hall 
of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  that  set  his  powers  working  to  the  full ; 
it  was  this  or  that  officer  or  man  at  arms,  swiftly  and  incisively 
portrayed ;  or,  again,  and  more  characteristically,  episodes  of 
the  war,  in  trenches  or  out  of  them,  rendered  with  a  shuddering 
emphasis  of  gesture.  The  only  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  three 
main  rooms  is  the  group  of  women  in  a  night-bombing — what 
a  picture  of  fear  !  But  nobody  should  miss  the  selection  of 
pencil  and  water-colours  hanging  in  the  South  room.  Pictures 
of  men  resting  under  their  mountainous  packs — simple  work 
of  observation,  but  how  significant !  But  there  is  more  than 
just  observation  in  “  The  Man  with  a  Cigarette  ”,  bandaged 
and  half-stripped,  waiting  in  the  trench  for  stretcher  bearers  ; 
or  again  in  that  grim  study  in  charcoal  and  wash  which  shows 
three  wrecks  stranded  in  the  receiving  room  of  a  casualty 
clearing-station.  It  is  not  exactly  horror  that  these  things 
convey,  for  this  artist  saw  the  war  with  enthusiasm  ;  but  no 
artist,  in  pencil  or  in  prose,  has  so  conveyed  its  grimness  : 
perhaps  because  there  is  humour  in  the  vision. 

There  is  always  humour  behind  his  work  at  best ;  for 
instance  in  that  masterly  thing  ”  The  Dead  Ptarmigan  ”  where 
he  shows  himself  gun  in  hand  holding  up  the  white  plumaged 
bird.  It  is  painted  with  infinite  gusto  and  decorative  sense, 
but  essentially  it  is  a  burst  of  laughter  over  the  absurdly 
triumphant  sportsman.  Or  again,  in  “  Behind  the  Scenes  ”, 
perhaps  humour  is  not  exactly  the  word  to  describe  the 
painter’s  attitude  towards  the  two  figures  silhouetted  there  so 
delightfully  against  a  vast  shadowy  background  ;  it  is  rather 
a  sense  that  the  staginess  of  their  surroundings  makes  the  real 
there  unreal :  and  yet  how  they  live  !  how  they  are  poised  ! 
Every  line  speaks.  I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  Corpor¬ 
ation  of  Oldham,  which  had  the  judgment  to  acquire  this 
perfectly  characteristic  example  of  a  master  who,  if  he  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  great,  yet  at  his  best  makes  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  exhibition  seem  devitalized. 


|the  fortnightly  ubrary® 
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THE  AMERICAN  MIND 


by  C.  E. 

“INTERPRETATIONS,”  by  Walter 
Lippmann.  Allen  &- Unwin.  105.  6<I. 

To  make  everybody  buy  a  dozen  times 
over  what  he  does  not  want ;  to  induce 
every  woman  to  buy  sham  pearls,  sham 
furs  and  sham  silk  stockings,  and  every 
man  a  radio  set  that  he  may  be  rendered 
more  accessible  to  advertisements  of 
cheap  cars  to  take  him  to  any  place 
other  than  that  in  which  he  happens  to 
be ;  to  give  him  credit  when  he  has 
no  more  cash,  and  to  bellow  and 
SCTeech  at  him,  until  he  is  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  reflecting  what  is  the  good 
of  it  all  to  him  ;  in  a  word,  to  flood  the 
world  with  goods  and  more  goods,  such 
is  the  gospel  of  progress,  and  such  the 
gospel  of  America  before  the  slump. 

And  not  only  of  America,  for  it  was 
rapidly  commimicated  to  the  world. 
AU  nations  driven  by  the  same  urge  to 
make  and  to  sell  as  much  as  possible, 
are  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  ex¬ 
change  restrictions  and  tariff  barriers 
doing  their  best  to  make  it  impossible 
fbr  any  other  nation  to  sell  to  them. 
To  sell  to  every  one  and  buy  from  no 
one,  this,  the  gospel  of  extreme  national 
selfishness,  hai  under  the  leadership  of 
America  become  the  gospel  of  a  world 
ruined  by  nationalism. 

But  the  Americans,  it  will  be  said, 
are  swayed  by  ideals ;  they  are,  indeed, 
if  their  professions  are  to  be  believed, 
the  most  idealistic  people  that  the 
world  has  known.  Theirs,  for  example. 


M.  JOAD. 

is  "  the  ideal  of  service  ”.  Which 
means  in  practice  ?  That  wealth  makes 
progress  and  progress  money ;  with 
this  you  pay  for  scientists  to  invent 
machines  to  enable  you  to  sell  ever 
more  goods  to  ever  more  people.  This 
is  idealistic  because  ostensibly  you 
serve  the  world  by  providing  it  with 
goods.  It  is  only  incidentally  that  in  the 
process  you  make  more  money! 

The  above  strictures  summarize 
reasonably  well  the  attitude  which 
Walter  Lippmann  adopts  to  the  current, 
or  recently  current,  creed  of  his  country¬ 
men.  It  is  expressed  in  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  articles,  contributed  by  him  to 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  from 
the  autumn  of  1931  to  the  summer  of 
1932.  These  articles  have  been  col¬ 
lected  by  Allan  Nevins,  arranged  under 
headings  according  to  their  subject 
matter — ^for  example,  *'  The  Depression 
in  the  United  States ;  Causes  and 
Nature  ”,  "  America,  the  War  Debts 
and  European  Depression  ” — and 
republished  in  the  present  volume. 

In  its  almost  exclusive  concern  with 
the  American  scene,  a  concern  which 
invests  the  book  with  that  slightly 
parochial  air  which  even  the  work  of 
the  most  cultivated  Americans  seems 
unable  wholly  to  escape.  Interpretations 
is  liable  to  prove  a  little  disappointing 
to  the  English  reader. 

Two  things,  however,  he  does  succeed 
in  doing.  First,  he  brings  home  to  one 
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the  unparalleled  intensity  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  slump  in  America.  The  figures  of 
the  unemployed  are  appalling  ;  banking 
is  tottering ;  nation^  finance  is  faced 
with  an  enormous  deficit ;  municipal 
finances  are  chaotic ;  the  farmers  are 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  private 
and  municipal  charity  is  nearing  ex¬ 
haustion.  Mr.  Lippmann  was  writing 
six  months  ago ;  today  the  same 
problems  persist,  are,  indeed,  so  much 
worse  that  to  them  is  added  the  supreme 
problem  of  staving  off  absolute  collapse. 

Secondly,  he  renders  it  difficult  to 
feel  that  the  slump  is,  nevertheless,  an 
unmitigated  disaster.  The  gospel  of 
material  success,  with  a  summary  of 
which  I  began  this  review,  has  so  in¬ 
fected  every  department  of  American 
life  and  thought  that  nothing  short  of 
its  proved  failure  seemed  likely  to 
discredit  it.  Now  if,  as  Mr.  Chesterton 
has  pointed  out,  the  religion  of  success 
fails,  it  fails  utterly ;  it  cannot,  like 
other  creeds,  succeed  in  one  way  while 
failing  in  others. 

What  new  gospel  is  likely  to  take  its 
place  ?  Mr.  Lippmann  points  out,  and 
rightly,  that  we  are  faced  with  nothing 
less  than  the  necessity  for  a  change  in 
the  whole  economic  system ;  in  the 
system,  and  in  the  sociad  motives  which 
have  made  it  what  it  is.  "  The  supreme 
social  problem  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,”  he  says,  "  is  to  find  energies  as 
powerful  and  as  persistent  as  the 
acquisitive  and  the  competitive  which 
are  disinterested  and  co-operative  in 
effect.”  This  substitution  of  motive 
is  not  easily  to  be  achieved.  Just  as 
it  took  ”  several  centuries  to  solve  the 
problem  of  scarcity,  so  it  will  take  long 
generations  to  solve  what  we  may  call 
the  problem  of  the  management  of 
plenty.  The  solution  of  that  problem 
depends  upon  changes  in  human 
motives  as  great  as  those  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  feudal  peasant  from  the 


modem  business  man.”  As  great,  and 
greater  ;  for  both  peasant  and  business 
man  are  surely  primarily  acquisitive. 
Moreover,  can  the  world  wait  so  long  ? 
Will  not  the  forces  of  disruption  destroy 
the  fabric  of  civilization,  before  it  can 
learn  to  adjust  itself  to  this  new, 
disastrous  fact  of  plenty  ?  There  is 
little,  surprisingly  little.  Communism 
in  the  United  States,  but  what  Mr. 
Lippmann  has  to  tell  us  of  the  forces 
of  individual  lawlessness,  of  gangsters 
and  racketeers  and  baby  snatchers, 
makes  the  answer  doubtful. 

Describing  the  contemporary  social 
scene,  he  makes  the  shrewd  observ'a- 
tion  that  it  is  the  very  excellence  (in 
the  sense  in  which  to  be  excellent  is  to 
be  morally  perfect)  of  the  American 
laws  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  deal 
with  lawlessness.  "  So  thoroughly  are 
the  American  people  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  the  law  must  express  moral 
perfection  ”  that  they  have  outlawed 
not  only  the  major  crimes  but  the 
peccadilloes  of  human  nature — in  fact, 
all  the  ”  impure  thoughts  of  man  ”. 

Thus,  ”  by  their  moral  fervour  as 
lawmakers  they  have  made  a  large  part 
of  the  people  allies  and  clients  of  law¬ 
breakers.”  At  the  same  time,  so 
jealous  are  they  of  their  liberty  that 
they  refuse  to  the  Executive  and  the 
Judiciary  the  necessary  authority  to  ad¬ 
minister  even  mild  and  reasonable  laws. 
"  It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  the 
strongest  laws  and  the  weakest  Govern¬ 
ment  of  any  civilized  people.”  The  dis¬ 
respect  for  law  arising  from  the  facts 
that  nearly  all  Americans  are  driven  by 
the  minor  weaknesses  of  human  nature 
to  break  it,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Executive,  most  of 
them  do  with  impunity,  is  no  doubt 
responsible  for  much  of  the  present 
trouble.  It  is  difficult  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  of  Mr.  Lippmann’s  survey  to 
think  that  it  can  account  for  all  of  it. 
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INDIA  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

by  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF 
INDIA;  VOL.  VI  THE  INDIAN 
EMPIRE,  1858-1918  Edited  by 
H.  H.  Dodswell.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  30s.  net. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  very  inune- 
diate  future  vital  decisions  concerning 
the  government  of  India  will  have  to 
be  made  by  the  British  Parliament.  It 
is  a  most  disturbing  thought  that  those 
decisions  will,  in  many  cases,  be  made 
by  legislators  who  have  only  a  frag¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  the  facts  which 
they  are  presmning  to  handle  and 
control.  To  venture  to  legislate  on 
the  matter  of  India  without  under¬ 
standing  the  essentials  of  the  problem, 
is  just  as  indiscreet  as  finding  one’s  way 
through  a  powder-magazine  by  striking 
matches.  The  final  words  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  intelligent  introduction  to 
this  sixth  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
History  of  India,  put  the  case  with 
precise  accuracy  :  "it  aspires  to  show 
clearly  and  firmly  the  historical  back¬ 
ground,  without  some  knowledge  of 
which  political  decisions  become  matters 
of  mere  sentiment  and  chance.”  That 
is  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  sane  political  and  economic  action 
by  ruling  persons.  The  penalties  for 
disregarding  this  law  are  around  us  in 
England  ;  in  India,  at  the  present  time, 
the  punishment  may  be  irretrievable 
catastrophe. 

This  volume  covers  the  period  1858- 

1918.  Strictly,  it  ends  with  a  chapter 
on  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  reforms  of 

1919.  But  the  more  one  studies  the 


problems  of  India  the  more  one  realizes 
the  paradoxical  fact  that  it  is  more 
necessary  to  know  what  happened  in 
India  a  hundred  years  ago  than  to 
attend  to  the  events  of  the  last  months. 
It  is  mere  journalist’s  conceit  which 
believes  that  the  latest  telegram  is  the 
last  word. 

The  peculiar  value  of  this  Cambridge 
History  of  India  is  that  one  is  presented, 
as  a  whole,  with  one  of  the  greatest 
historical  tales  of  the  world’s  records. 
Even  if  the  attention  is  confined  to  the 
British  connection  with  India,  which 
is  only  the  last  phase  of  a  far  longer 
story,  it  is  soon  clear  that  Clive  and 
Warren  Hastings  are  much  more  im¬ 
portant  in  present  politics  than  the 
work  of  Lord  Morley  and  Mr.  Montagu 
in  recent  years.  The  fundamental  fact 
about  India  is  that  it  lives  by  deep- 
rooted  traditions ;  which  have  not  been 
overwhelmed,  as  in  western  lands,  by  the 
advantages  and  disadvantagesof  modern 
science  and  scepticism.  After  reading 
this  and  the  earlier  volmnes  of  this  series 
one  could  not  commit  the  stupendous 
folly  of  Macaulay,  who  went  out  to  India 
with  an  illiterate  enthusiasm  to  persuade 
the  inhabitants  to  learn  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  read  English  books ;  think¬ 
ing  that  then  all  would  be  well.  As 
Sir  Vemey  Lovett  here  explains, 
Macaulay  hoped  to  create  a  new  class 
of  persons :  "  Indian  in  blood  and 
colour,  but  English  in  tastes,  in  opinion, 
in  morals  and  in  intellect."  After 
reading  this  history  one  would  as  soon 
try  to  turn  a  tiger  into  an  elephant  by 
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giving  it  a  new  diet.  Sir  Vemey  him¬ 
self  sums  up  this  political  escapade 
with  calm  irony :  “  The  new  policy 
was  carried  into  efiect  in  Bengal  by  a 
brilliant  Whig  politician  who  possessed 
no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Indian 
thought  and  no  understanding  of  the 
Indian  mind.” 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  in  detail 
the  many  excellences  of  this  most 
valuable  and  most  attractive  work. 
The  chapter  on  the  Mutiny  is  a  model  of 
impartial  scholarship :  the  follies  and 
the  cruelties  of  the  British  are  not  con¬ 
cealed  ;  and  it  becomes  clear  that  it  was 
not  India  that  revolted,  but  only  one 
provincial  mismanaged  army,  craftily 
used  by  a  small  group  of  self-seeking- 
politicians.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  But- 
terworth,  writing  of  another  province  : 
"  The  storm  of  the  Mutiny  raised  only 
a  couple  of  ripples  in  Madras.”  That 
sentence  has  the  valuable  quality  of 
getting  the  whole  picture  in  proportion. 
In  another  chapter.  Sir  Patrick  Fagan 
exaiomes  the  work  of  the  new  Co¬ 
operative  Societies,  concerning  which  he 
writes  :  ”  the  moral  education  in  self- 
help,  thrift,  self-respect,  and  social 
solidarity  which  is  being  silently  im¬ 
parted  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.” 
That  is  a  valuable  hint  that  probably 
the  salvation  of  India  will  not  come  by 
new  political  constitutions,  but  by 
reorganized  villages.  This  volume, 
being  written  by  men  who  were  first 
administrators,  is  naturally  inclined  to 
see  such  vital  truths ;  which  might 
have  been  overlooked  by  historians, 
bred  in  class  rooms  where  politicians 
are  considered  important  persons.  For 
another  example  of  this  original  mind, 
one  would  mention  the  brilliant  chapter 
on  Burma,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Harvey.  But 
there  is  not  a  page  of  this  volume  which 
can  be  neglected,  particularly  at  this 
moment. 


ITALY  IN  THE  MAKING,  1815-1846, 

by  G.  F.  H.  Berkeley.  Cambridge 

University  Press.  15s. 

Nineteenth-century  Italy  has  been 
well  served  by  her  English  historians ; 
and  Mr.  Berkeley  is  a  not  imworthy 
member  of  a  distinguished  company. 
He  has  selected  an  earlier  and  more 
prosaic  period  than  that  preferred  by 
most  of  his  forerunners.  His  volume 
begins  on  the  morrow  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  when  Italy  was  divided  into 
ten  states  ("  or  eleven,  if  we  include 
Monaco  ”) ;  and  it  ends  with  the 
election  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
Risorgimento  proper.  It  was  the  period 
when  Mettemich,  who  represented  "  not 
so  much  a  nation  as  a  treaty  ”,  domin¬ 
ated  Europe.  In  Italy,  Charles  Albert 
of  Piedmont  and  Pope  Gregory  XVI 
ruled  the  most  powerful  of  the  Italian 
states.  Beyond  the  borders  of  Italy, 
Mazzini — in  the  long  run  more  powerful 
than  either — ^was  organizing  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  society  Giovine  Italia. 

The  book  is  designed,  as  the  title 
suggests,  as  a  prelude  to  the  history 
of  the  Risorgimento.  During  these 
thirty  years  the  Napoleonic  leaven  of 
nationadism  was  at  work  even  in  clerical 
and  royalist  circles ;  and  Mr.  Berkeley’s 
main  theme  is  the  contrast  between  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  ”  Moderates  ”, 
whose  ambitions  centred  on  a  federal 
union  of  existing  Italian  states,  and  of 
Mazzini,  whose  ideals  were  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  monarchy  and  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  establishment  of  a  united  Italian 
Republic.  In  the  long  run,  neither 
party  saw  its  hopes  completely  realized. 
Mazzini ’s  principal  ideals — ^the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  temporal  power,  and  fusion 
instead  of  federation — ^were  achieved; 
but  monarchy  remained,  and  Italian 
unity  was  effected  under  the  aegis  of 
the  House  of  Savoy. 
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It  is  perhaps  temperamentally  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  same  writer  to  do  equal 
justice  to  the  fiery,  dogmatic  Mazzini 
and  to  the  timid,  vacillating  Charles 
Albert.  Some  readers  will  think  that 
Mr.  Berkeley,  whose  sympathies  are 
strongly  royalist  and  Catholic,  has  been 
a  little  unfair  to  the  great  revolutionary 
leader.  It  is,  for  instance,  surprising 
to  find  him  accused  of  a  “  visionary  " 
programme.  If  we  consider  the  over¬ 
whelming  forces  opposed  to  him  when 
he  opened  his  campaign,  we  shall  be 
amazed  not  at  the  extent  to  which  his 
ambitions  proved  unrealizable,  but  at 
the  extent  to  which  they  succeeded. 

The  central  figure  of  the  period  in 
Italy  itself  is  King  Charles  Albert — 
"  the  Hamlet  of  Savoy  ”,  as  Mazzini 
not  imcharitably  called  him.  He  had 
this  in  common  vdth  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  that  his  frequent  tergiver¬ 
sations  seem  to  have  sprung  rather 
from  the  indecision  of  his  character 
than  from  calculations  of  self-interest. 
But  they  created  more  than  once  the 
not  unnatural  impression  that  he  was 
trying  to  hunt  with  the  Austrian  hound 
and  run  with  the  Nationalist  hare.  He 
was  certainly  no  hero ;  and  if  he  after¬ 
wards  became  one  of  the  instruments 
of  Italian  unity,  it  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  history,  when  the 
moment  is  ripe,  will  make  its  great  men 
out  of  the  most  unpromising  material. 
Mr.  Berkeley  writes  of  him  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding,  and  makes 
him  a  human,  almost  a  lovable,  figure. 
The  whole  book  is  indeed,  a  masterly 
analysis,  based  on  published  and  un¬ 
published  material,  of  events  in  Italy 
during  these  thirty  years.  The  period 
is  in  general  little  known  to  English 
readers ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  that  we  feel  occasionally  as  if 
we  were  watching  an  army  of  supers  or 
scene-shifters,  while  the  real  actors  in 
the  drama  of  Italian  unity  were  busy 


elsewhere — ^in  London,  where  Mazzini 
was  weaving  his  endless  intrigues,  or 
in  South  America,  where  Garibaldi  was 
performing  prodigious  feats  of  valour 
and  biding  his  time. 

John  Hallett. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  MEDITA¬ 
TIONS,  by  G}unt  Hermann  Keyser- 
ling.  Cape.  18s. 

ARGENTINE  TANGO,  by  PhUip 
Guedalla.  Hodder  Stoughton.  8s.  6d. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  contrast  more 
complete  than  that  between  these  two 
books,  each  inspired  by  a  tour  in  South 
America.  Count  Hermann  Keyserling 
is,  of  course,  though  Teutonic  in 
origin,  one  of  the  few  true  cosmopoli¬ 
tans,  entering,  though  with  almost  too 
Teutonic  a  thoroughness,  into  the  life 
of  the  country  in  which  he  happens  to 
be  and  evolving  therefrom  a  fantasy 
which  represents  at  least  in  some  part 
the  very  essence  of  the  country  in 
question,  and  in  some  part  the  irre¬ 
ducible  residue  of  limitation  by  origin 
and  education  from  which  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  he  has  not  been  able 
to  free  himself.  In  particular,  m  these 
meditations,  he  may  perhaps  be  said  to 
suffer  from  the  exaggerated  respect  felt 
by  almost  all  of  those  compelled  to 
spend  their  lives  in  wandering  for  those 
who  have  their  roots  in  the  soil,  and 
this  he  works  upon  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arrive,  by  a  kind  of  ad  hoc  mysticism 
which  again  betrays  his  origin,  at  a 
new  and  original  m5rthology  for  South 
America.  He  calls  it  "  The  Continent 
of  the  Third  Day  of  Creation  ”,  and  all 
the  essays  are  variations  on  this  theme 
or  on  particular  aspects  of  it.  It  is 
impossible,  naturally,  to  accept  every 
statement  that  this  method  leads  him 
to  make,  but  it  is  used  to  support  a 
collection  of  brilliant  intuitions  and 
comparisons  which  make  the  essays  of 
universal  interest. 


J 
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By  contrast  Mr.  Guedalla  appears 
very,  perhaps  unfairly,  arid  and  flippant 
in  the  space  which  he  devotes  to  such 
matters  as  the  mere  degree  of  luxury 
of  railway  travel  in  the  Argentine,  and 
limited  by  the  prejudices  of  a  place  and 
class.  But  on  reflection  it  becomes 
apparent  that  this  impression  is  in  fact 
unfair,  for  if  his  comments  on  the 
behaviour  of  the  French  in  South 
America  are  one-sided,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  content  to  have  them  appear 
so,  and  thus  do  less  harm  than  by  an 
unjustified  claim  to  impartiality  ;  and 
there  are,  embedded  in  the  backgroimd 
of  ingenious  trifling,  such  gems  as  the 
picture  of  the  New  Yorker  who  "  as 
he  sits  beneath  his  Tammany  vine, 
regards  the  citizen  of  Buenos  Aires  as  a 
helpless  victim  of  unnameable  cor¬ 
ruption  .  . 

From  Mr.  Guedalla  the  intending 
traveller  will  obtain  both  more  obvious 
entertainment  and  more  information 
about  what  he  is  going  to  see.  But  it 
remains  true  that  it  is  probably  to 
Count  Keyserling  that  he  will  turn  to 
help  him  resolve  on  his  return  the 
unclassified  impressions  which  contain 
the  best  part  of  what  we  learn  from 
seeing  new  peoples  and  places. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 


EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN  CLASSI¬ 
CAL  GREECE,  by  Marjorie  and 
C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  B.  T.  Batsford, 
Ltd.  8s. 

In  this  book  the  authors  complete  their 
survey  of  Ancient  Greece  begun  and 
continued  in  two  earlier  volumes  on 
Homeric  Greece  and  Archaic  Greece. 
We  are  told  that  the  book  "  deals  with 
life,  events  and  personalities  from  the 
Battle  of  Salamis  (480  b.c.)  to  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Athens  in  404  b.c."  It  has 
been  written  for  "  boys  and  girls ". 
This  last  is  an  important  point.  There 


are  already  so  many  books  about  the 
classical  period  of  Ancient  Greece  that 
we  should  first  question  the  purpose  of 
one  that  claims  to  be  instructive. 

Chapters  I,  II  and  part  of  III,  which 
contain  illustrated  descriptions  of 
"  Greek  Architecture  ",  "  The  Town 
and  its  Public  Buildings  ",  and  "  Town 
Houses  ",  are  well  done  ;  they  provide 
a  clear,  interesting  and  not  over- 
technical  account,  based  upon  good 
authorities.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  facts  concerning  "  Everyday 
Life  "  that  the  authors  think  worthy  of 
notice,  presumably  by  "  boys  and 
girls  ".  But  in  the  last  chapter  we  are 
treated  to  a  poor  sumnury  of  Thucy¬ 
dides'  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
which,  apart  from  being  out  of  place  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  was  surely  not 
required  as  a  background  to  "  Sea 
Fights  and  Land  Battles 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  badly 
arranged,  and  some  of  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  features  of  life  in  Ancient  Greece 
are  overlooked  or  treated  in  a  manner 
that  gives  a  false  impression.  Slavery, 
women  and  sex  (the  problems  of 
hetairae  and  paiderastia  are  ignored), 
politics,  philosophy  and  religion — ^these 
basic  questions  are  referred  to,  if  at  all, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  gloss  over  the  truth 
about  the  Greeks,  so  far  as  it  is  known. 
And  why  stop  at  404  b.c.  ?  The  trial 
and  dea^  of  Socrates,  the  life  and  works 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  are  not  unworthy 
of  mention  in  a  survey  of  Classical 
Greece.  The  authors  refer  to  Plato's 
Republic  and  Xenophon's  Symposium 
(why  not  Plato's  ?).  They  tell  us  little 
of  the  politics  and  philosophies  of  every¬ 
day  life  that  gave  rise  to  these  dialogues. 

But  perhaps  such  matters  are  too 
high  for  "  boys  and  girls  ",  who  will, 
however,  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
most  excellent  drawings  with  which  the 
authors  have  decorat^  their  book. 

Roger  Chance. 
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MODERN  MONEY  :  A  Treatise  on 
the  Reform  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Political  Economy,  by  Lord  Mel- 
chett.  Martin  Seeker.  10s.  6d. 
PLANNED  MONEY,  by  Sir  BasU  P. 
Blackett,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.  Constable. 
Ss. 

Both  Lord  Melchett  and  Sir  Basil 
Blackett  point  to  the  same  goal,  a 
rational  monetary  system  which  should 
restore  money  to  its  original  function — 
a  secondary  one— of  a  means  of 
exchange,  a  convenience  of  our  national 
and  international  life  and  not  its  cross. 
Both  bring  us  back  with  a  bump  to  the 
human  values  that  have  been  so  sadly 
neglected  in  the  latter-day  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  credit  system.  There  is  a 
certain  resemblance,  too,  in  the  remedy 
proposed — divorce  of  the  currency  from 
gold  and  creation  of  a  nation^  and 
imperial  system  not  so  liable  to  "  jam  ”, 
to  use  Montagu  Norman's  own 
word,  from  outside  causes.  Yet  when 
it  comes  to  recommendations  for  con¬ 
crete  action,  what  a  world  of  difference  I 
Lord  Melchett,  as  befits  his  sub¬ 
title,  covers  an  enormous  amount  of 
ground.  When  the  subject  is  neither 
industrial  organization  nor  applied 
science  one  is  conscious  that  the  author 
scores  as  many  misses  as  bulls,  just  as 
was  the  case  of  the  first  Lord  Melchett 
in  Industry  and  Politics. 

His  prescription  reduces  itself  to  a 
few  simple  ideas.  As  an  industrialist 
he  desires  above  all  stability.  As  a 
great  pioneer  in  the  field  of  scientific 
invention  he  is  impressed  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  the  wealth  of  the 
world  increases  year  by  year  (according 
to  the  League  of  Nations  statistics 
the  average  rate  of  increase  is  3*2  per 


cent.) ;  and  he  insists  that  the  mone¬ 
tary  system  must  be  remodelled  to 
serve  what  The  Times  has  called  "  the 
economics  of  glut  So  far  so  good. 
But  the  method  proposed  hardly  seems 
to  meet  the  case.  He  advocates  (i)  a 
double  currency  posited  on  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  nation,  the 
”  Sovereign  ”  for  domestic  purposes 
and  the  Pound  Sterling  for  foreign 
exchange  purposes,  the  latter  being 
really  based  on  a  nearly  equivalent 
store  of  gold,  and  (2)  a  Bank  of  England 
Discount  Corporation  whose  purpose 
should  be  to  even  out  the  widely 
differing  psychological  and  monetary 
factors  on  which,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  credit  is  based,  according  to 
whether  the  sun  of  prosperity  shines  or 
a  general  depression  sets  in. 

That,  with  the  swift  progress  of 
science,  most  countries  '^l  become 
increasingly  self-supporting  Lord  Mel¬ 
chett  takes  for  granted.  He  assiunes 
too  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  engineers  within  each 
political  unit  will  more  and  more  caU  the 
tune.  To  that  extent  he  is  a  ”  techno¬ 
crat  But  surely  you  defeat  your 
own  object — concerted  planning  in 
terms  of  the  national  production,  as  in 
Italy  and  Soviet  Russia — ^if  you  palter 
with  financial  interests  which  are  boxmd 
by  the  rules  of  an  ”  international  ” 
system  ?  ”  Big  business  ”  has  been 
thinking  in  these  terms  in  Germany  for 
years,  and  it  has  nearly  come  to  the 
end  of  its  tether.  Lord  Melchett  does 
not  seem  to  appreciate  that  under  the 
new  conditions  created  by  science  some 
form  of  consumer  credit  is  indispens¬ 
able,  not  simply  better  monetary 
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facilities  for  the  producer.  And  finally 
his  political  ideas — on  Empire  Econ¬ 
omic  Unity,  on  Fascism,  etc. — are 
almost  childish. 

Sir  Basil  Blackett,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  severely  practical  in  his  proposals 
for  monetary  reform,  is  conspicuously 
alive  to  the  spiritual  trend  underlying 
contemporary  political  phenomena.  As 
he  suggests,  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  step  is  to  get  rid  of  the  false 
dilemma  in  the  public  mind.  Nation¬ 
alism  V.  Internationalism,  which  has 
been  so  long  imposed  by  the  rationalist 
thought  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
and  Mr.  H.  G.  WeUs. 

The  ordinary  man  has  been  indoc¬ 
trinated  with  the  idea  that  any  attempt 
to  seek  salvation  and  relief  from  the 
world’s  economic  distemper  on  a 
national  basis  is  contrary  to  progress 
and  "  the  way  the  world  is  going  ”  : 
whereas  really,  as  Sir  Basil  Blackett 
insists,  it  is  the  existence  of  a  so-called 
"  international  ”  financial  system  in  a 
world  whose  life  is  actually  in  terms  of 
so  many  independent  political  and 
economic  units  which  is  the  real 
anomaly.  Whatever  the  mugwumps 
may  say,  the  world  is  not  a  single 
economic  unit. 

That  cosmopolitan  dream  has  become 
a  nightmare.  The  monetary  technique 
of  the  City  is  no  longer  applicable  to  a 
world  of  nations  consciously  revolting 
against  a  surrender  of  their  sovereignty 
to  British  finance. 

The  National  Government  still  re¬ 
fuses,  it  is  true,  to  admit  that  the  game 
IS  up,  the  gold-standard  game  with 
British  rules.  But  all  the  time  it  is 
proceeding  to  measures  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  sphere  which  preclude  any  return 
to  the  status  quo  ante.  Sooner  or  later 
there  must  be  the  financial  counterpart 
to  the  definitive  departure  from  laisser 
faire  and  "  free  trade  ”. 

Sir  Basil  Blackett’s  monetary  pro¬ 


gramme  for  a  local  currency  guarantee¬ 
ing  stability  of  the  internal  price-level 
shows  the  way  forward.  He  pleads  for 
the  group  of  countries  whose  currencies 
are,  in  practice,  attached  to  the  pound 
sterling  to  take  the  lead  with  action  of 
this  kind.  If  the  gold-countries  are 
unwilling  to  follow,  the  Exchange 
Equalization  Account  expedient  will 
prevent  any  undue  fluctuations  of  the 
£  on  the  market,  while  the  gold  avail¬ 
able  here  may  still  be  used  as  a  con¬ 
venient  mediiun  for  international  pay¬ 
ments.  The  author  gives  reasons  to 
show  that  a  constant  price-level  can  be 
assured  by  means  of  an  index  number 
reflecting  wholesale  prices  of  all  im¬ 
portant  commodities.  He  explains  also 
that,  although  the  consumer  qua  con- 
siuner  does  not  appear  in  the  picture, 
the  same  person’s  interest  is  really 
served  because 

"  each  increase  in  the  national  divi¬ 
dend  will  be  used  to  improve  the 
remuneration  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  purchasing-power  of  sill  those  who 
are  engaged  in  creating  that  national 
dividend 

Here  is  the  acid  test.  It  is  something 
that  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England 
should  give  full  weight  to  this  con¬ 
sideration. 

But,  of  course,  the  sine  qua  non  of 
any  success  in  thus  making  Money  the 
handmaiden  of  the  National  w^  is 
Planning.  This  book  continually  em¬ 
phasizes  that  monetary  reconstruction 
is  only  one  element,  albeit  an  important 
one,  in  the  task  of  readjustment  of  the 
national  communities  to  the  real  twen¬ 
tieth  century  world  in  which  they  are 
living.  It  means,  in  place  of  an  illusory 
“  international  ”  monetary  standard, 
an  emergent  “  financial  society  of 
nations  "  based  on  the  affirmation  of 
nationality  like  the  League  of  Nations 
itself. 


W.  Horsfall  Carter. 
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IHE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  WIL¬ 
LIAM  HAZLITT.  Centenary 

Edition.  Edited  by  P.  P.  Howe.  Vols. 

IX,  X,  XI.  DmM.  \Sguin*as  the  Set, 

21  vols. 

These  three  volumes  strike  one  as 
being  more  thoroughly  representative 
Hazlitt  than  any  which  have  so  far 
appeared  in  this  edition  now  nearing 
completion.  In  them  we  have  the 
painter-art  critic  writing  on  the  English 
picture  galleries,  the  traveller  in  France 
and  Italy  ready  with  spirited  general¬ 
izations  on  the  Latin  character,  the 
bitter  controversialist  attacking  WUliam 
Gifford — "  Sir,  You  have  an  ugly  trick 
of  saying  what  is  not  true  of  anyone 
you  do  not  like ;  it  will  be  the  object  of 
this  letter  to  cure  you  of  it  ” — the 
judicious  critic  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
the  unremarkable  moralist  of  Charac¬ 
teristics,  the  obtrusive  Boswell  of  the 
Conversations  with  Northcote  and  the 
lover  of  Liber  Amoris.  This  is  as  full  a 
picking  of  Hazlitt’s  interests  and  nature 
as  we  could  have. 

He  was,  of  course,  not  a  man  to  con¬ 
ceal  himself.  He  walked  more  nearly 
naked  than  any  other  English  essayist. 
He  does  not  necessarily  tell  us  every¬ 
thing,  but  everything  may  easily  be 
discerned.  He  does  not  turn  himself 
into  fantasy,  or  put  on  a  collection  of 
foibles  like  cap  and  bells.  There  is  no 
essayist  who  tries  less  to  endear  him¬ 
self  to  us. 

The  egoism  of  Hazlitt  is  in  fact  that 
of  the  confirmed  and  inured  traveller, 
the  divided  and  therefore  homeless 
man  who  spends  most  of  his  life  in  inns 
material  and  spiritual.  How  well  we 
know  that  agonized,  dogmatic,  sus¬ 
picious  and  cantankerous  character 
ready  for  discourse  and  reminiscence 
but  warming  himself  by  none  of  the 
diffused  interior  fires  of  a  harmonized 
nature.  He  has  to  fight,  argue,  pro¬ 
test,  and  enthuse  to  keep  warm.  And 


what  heat  he  generates  is  more  from 
the  head  than  from  the  heart.  As  we 
sit  at  the  inn  with  such  a  man,  now 
fascinated,  now  bored,  now  caught  up 
in  the  argument  we  know  and  dread  the 
moment  when  his  loneliness  will  become 
too  much  for  him,  as  the  intellectual 
zest  dies,  the  muddled  smoke  of  con¬ 
fession  will  bring  awkwardness  and  dis¬ 
comfort  upon  the  company. 

He  has  been  wronged.  .  .  .  We  draw 
back.  It  is  not  that  we  are  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  wronged,  but  we 
know  from  sad  experience  that  not  all 
these  brilliant,  haunted  creatures  whose 
nonconformity  gnaws  like  a  rheu¬ 
matism  in  their  joints,  not  all  who  hold 
us  with  their  “  skinny  hands  ”  have  a 
tale  like  The  Ancient  Mariner’s  to  tell. 
Hazlitt’s  hand  we  know  was  in  fact 
fishy  and  limp.  We  know  that  they 
who  have  made  a  fetish  of  their  lonely 
integrity  have  often  deceived  them¬ 
selves.  Either  they  did  not  give 
themselves  because  they  could  not 
feel;  or  they  felt  and  their  minds 
absurdly  tripped  them. 

With  these  suspicions  we  open  Liber 
Amoris.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hazlitt 
felt  passionately  in  love  with  his  land¬ 
lady’s  daughter  and  that  she  was  a 
common  little  minx.  We  can  readily 
believe  he  was  a  querulous  and  un¬ 
pleasant  lover.  And  we  can  add  him 
to  the  long  list  of  men  with  fine  minds 
who  have  thrown  themselves  ignomin- 
iously  at  the  feet  of  ignorant  and  petty 
women  who  have  treated  them,  one 
nevertheless  feels,  as  they  deserved  to 
be  treated.  What  is  so  unpleasant 
about  this  affair  which  Hazlitt  exposes 
with  such  grandiloquent  self-pity  is  not 
its  guiltiness  but  its  imdignified  blame¬ 
lessness.  It  has  all  the  nastiness  of  a 
petting  party  romantically  disguised. 
He  would  have  cut  a  better  figure  in  a 
brothel ;  and  Hazlitt,  as  a  writer,  is 
unreadable  unless  he  is  cutting  a  figure. 
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And  what  is  unforgivable  is  not  the 
episode  itself,  for  every  man  has  a  right 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  but  the  col* 
lapee  of  his  judgment  and  taste  in 
writing  about  it.  Hazlitt,  we  repeat, 
is  a  man  of  zest  and  not  a  man  of  feeling. 
There  are  ways  of  writing  about  such 
ahairs,  but  Liber  Amoris  is  the  awful 
example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  The 
highly  personal  writer  who  exploits  his 
personzdity  as  Hazlitt  did  has  a  greater 
need  of  reticence  than  any  other. 

The  compensations  of  love  are,  how¬ 
ever,  mysterious.  Table  Talk,  the  high 
water  mark  of  Hazlitt,  was  written  at 
the  time  of  this  passion.  Turgid  and 
ridiculous  as  the  divided  moralist  is  in 
the  throes,  he  was  fertilized  by  them. 
We  must  not  complain.  And  Steven¬ 
son’s  refusal  to  write  a  life  of  Hazlitt 
because  of  Liber  Amoris  is  the  crowning 
piece  of  hiunbug  from  that  arch¬ 
humbug.  With  the  Irish  and  English 
quarrelling  in  Hazlitt’s  blood  one  may 
see  in  painting  and  love  the  two  things 
at  which  he  conspicuously  failed,  arts 
which  could  have  given  him  peace. 
But  theories  of  salvation  are  irrelevant. 
Were  not  his  last  words  "  I  have  had  a 
happy  life  ”  ?  It  is  probably  the  truth. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


DIALECTIC  :  OR  THE  TACTICS 

OF  THINKING.  By  Frank  Binder. 

Sckolariis  Press  10s.  6d. 

This  is  a  wholly  individual — ^indeed  a 
quite  remarkable — ^book,  written,  it  is 
clear,  not  because  either  publisher  or 
author  wished  merely  to  thnist  yet  one 
more  volume  upon  the  market,  but 
because  the  latter’s  heart  and  soul  were 
in  it  and  its  subject.  It  is  a  blossom 
whose  roots  are  years  of  thought,  a 
life  -  time’s  development.  One  can 
scarcely  propose  to  review  it — that 
might  be  done  better  a  year  hence  than 
immediately,  for  it  is  a  book  to  live 


with,  that  bears  fruit  as  it  is  tended  and 
waited  upon. 

Its  title  is  accurate  enough,  up  to  a 
point.  A  text-book  on  dialectic,  a 
treatise  on  the  tactics  of  thinking, 
showing  by  exposition  and  illustration 
the  arts  of  analysis  of  argument  and  of 
effective  reply — ^yes,  it  is  these,  and 
most  of  us  may  profit  by  reading  it  as 
such.  But  how  much  more  I  For 
clear  thinking  in  controversy  quickly 
appears  as  but  the  beginning — ^yet  the 
necessary  basis — of  clear  thinking  about 
life,  of,  in  a  word,  philosophy.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  embryonic  infant  retraces 
his  evolutionary  ancestry,  so  does  the 
developing  dialectician  display  the 
stages  of  that  intellectual  "  evolution 
from  instinct,  which  is  knowledge  by 
feeling  or  by  the  instant  perception  of 
forms,  to  reason  which  is  knowledge  by 
thought,  or  by  the  laboured  application 
of  measures.”  Before  we  know  it  we 
are  launched,  from  anecdotes  of  the 
school  debating  society,  upon  a  long 
pilgrimage  which  ends  only  in  solemn 
contemplation  of  "  the  ironies  of  God  ” 
and — for  paradox  is  not  to  be  avoided 
— the  chances  of  human  destiny !  En 
route  we  are  given  no  finality  perhaps 
but  words  of  wisdom  upon  many 
esoteric  topics — ^man  and  the  universe, 
science  and  religion,  subjective  and 
objective,  truth  and  falsehood,  art  and 
philosophy,  past  and  present,  life  and 
-death,  freev^  and  determinism,  time 
and  space  and  relativity.  The  order, 
despite  the  bold  chapter  titles,  is 
organic  rather  than  schematic,  and 
from  the  whole  emerges  a  knowledge  of 
mind  as  the  measure  of  the  universe, 
which  does  not  deny  if  it  cannot  confirm 
a  larger  universal  measure  of  purpose — 
of  mind  too  as  a  mirror  we  must  keep 
brightly  polished  if  we  would  have  it 
reflect  all  coming  within  its  range  and 
without  distortion. 

Geoffrey  West. 
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PUGIN,  by  Michael  Trappes-Lomax. 

Shsed  <t>  Ward.  15«. 

“  Pugin  }  ”,  Mr.  Trapp€»-Lomax  pic¬ 
tures  the  man  in  the  street  saying, 
”  Pugin  ?  Oh  yes,  he  was  one  of  those 
silly  sham  Gothic  people.  And  wasn’t 
there  some  row  about  him  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  ?  ”  :  and  he  com¬ 
ments,  ”  It  is  not  enough  But  there 
was  no  need  to  apologize  for  adding  so 
entertaining  and  well  written  a  bio¬ 
graphy  as  this  to  the  world’s  library. 
Mr.  Trappes-Lomax,  in  fact,  is  trebly 
fortunate.  First  he  possesses  the  gift 
of  industry,  for  careful  research  is 
everywhere  apparent  in  his  book.  Then 
he  can  write  :  one  does  not  remember  a 
single  ugly  sentence.  And  finally  he 
has  chosen  as  a  subject  the  rich 
and  tempting  character  of  Pugin,  the 
early  Victorian  champion  of  Catholic 
Gothic  architecture,  about  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anybody 
writing  dully. 

Pugin,  having  crammed  the  work  of 
a  hundred  years  into  twenty,  died  in 
185a  at  the  age  of  forty.  His  life’s 
work  was  the  attempt  to  revive  the 
glories  of  mediaeval  Gothic  architecture. 
To  almost  everything  in  life  he  put  the 
same  question.  Is  it  Gothic  ?  Some¬ 
body  sent  him  a  Cheddar  cheese.  He 
wrote  his  thanks,  sa)dng  that  the  cheese, 
"although  not  strictly  Gothic  in  its 
present  shape  may  be  daily  rendered 
more  so  by  cutting  into  four.”  He  paid 
court  to  "  a  true  Gothic  woman  ”,  and 
when  in  course  of  time  a  child  was  about 
to  be  bom,  the  stars  themselves  would 
fall  if  it  was  not  ”  a  real  Gothic  baby.” 
These  instances  are  no  doubt  trivial. 
But  they  are  true  indications  of,  to  say 
the  least,  an  unusual  state  of  mind. 
Pugin,  more  than  any  other  mediaevalist 
living  or  dead,  dwelt  and  had  his  being 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  if  he  over¬ 
idealized  them  it  was  from  knowledge 
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and  not  from  ignorance  that  he  did  it. 
He  was  a  converted  Catholic,  who 
viewed  the  Emancipation  Act  as  a 
Heaven-sent  chance  of  covering  the 
land  with  Gothic  Catholic  buildings. 
His  powers  of  work  were  prodigious. 
In  twenty  years  he  built  some  twenty 
churches,  and  helped  in  dozens  of  other 
buildings ;  he  also  did  an  immense 
amount  of  work  for  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
the  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  certainly  made  history  and 
moreover  was  himself  so  richly  eccentric 
and  likeable  an  oddity  that  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  has  been  but  one 
previous  biography.  We  owe  a  debt 
to  Mr.  Trappes-Lomax,  both  for  the 
subject  he  has  chosen,  and  for  the  just 
balance  between  entertainment  and 
scholarship  that  he  strikes  in  presenting 
his  hero. 

Roger  B.  Lloyd. 


MARIA  JANE  JEWSBURY  i  Oc¬ 
casional  Papers :  Selected  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Eric  Gillett.  Oxford  Um~ 
versity  Prtss.  6s. 

The  biographer  hat  no  pleasanter  task 
than  to  recall  from  the  shades  some 
forgotten  figure  of  the  past,  and  restore 
it  to  the  light  of  public  memory ;  and 
Mr.  Eric  Gillett  has  clearly  relived  his 
opportunity  of  rendering  this  humane 
service  to  the  frail,  tender,  and  rather 
elusive  talent  of  Maria  Jane  Jewsbury, 
the  centenary  of  whose  death  occurs 
during  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Gillett 
performs  a  delicate  duty  with  sympathy 
and  discretion.  He  does  not  overstate 
his  subject’s  claim  to  remembrance, 
nor  praise  her  for  qualities  beyond  her 
reach.  But  he  makes  her  live ;  he 
suggests  the  charms  that  led  Words¬ 
worth  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  Alaric  Watts 
and  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mary  Mitford  and 
L.  E.  L.  to  show  faith  in  her  promise ; 
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and  he  prints  a  selection  from  her 
occasional  papers,  which  proves  her  to 
have  had  an  easy,  glancing  style,  a 
pretty  fancy,  and  a  plajrful  wit. 

She  was  the  eldest  cMd  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  cotton-spinner,  and  was  bom 
near  Derby  in  1800.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  nineteen,  by  which  time 
the  family  had  moved  to  Manchester, 
and  she  was  called  upon  to  take  care 
of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Among 
them,  twelve  years  younger  than  her- 
herself,  was  the  Geraldine,  who  was 
afterwards  the  friend  of  the  Carlyles 
and  Brownings,  and  a  successful  author 
in  her  own  fashion.  Geraldine  may 
have  owed  much  to  the  encouragement 
of  Jane,  who  suffered  from  literary 
aspirations  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  by 
the  time  she  was  of  age  had  established 
a  steady  literary  connection  with 
various  periodicals  and  annual "  table  " 
volumes  of  doubtful  excellence.  Jane 
"  commenced  author  ”  by  dedicating 
to  Wordsworth  two  volumes  of  prose 
and  verse ;  and,  while  he  somewhat 
dashed  her  hopes  by  saying  that  he 
preferred  her  prose,  he  welcomed  her 
to  his  friendship,  and  to  a  romantic 
attachment  for  his  daughter,  Dora. 

For  several  years  she  became  a 
sort  o*  invalid,  then  shook  the 
lethargy  from  her,  and  married, 
when  over  thirty,  a  parson  who  was 
about  to  start  for  India  as  Chaplain 
to  the  East  India  Company.  The 
journey  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she 
died  of  cholera  at  Poona. 

Now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gillett’s  tact¬ 
ful  offices,  she  steps  again  into  the 
perspective  of  the  literary  scene  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It  is  not  to  be 
pretended  that  she  takes  her  place 
among  the  mandarins ;  she  would 
have  been  the  first  to  deprecate  any 
such  promotion.  But  as  her  dainty 
garment  flutters  among  the  trees, 
catching  and  throwing  back  the  sun- 


PUGIN 

By 

Michael  Trappes- Lomax 

“Pugin,  the  greatest  of  the  Gothic 
Revivalists  .  .  .  lives  glowingly  in  these 
learned  and  sparkling  pages,  a  wit,  a 
satirist,  an  artistic  genius,  very  lovable 
because  of  his  blazing  and  disinterested 
enthusiasm.  This  Mite  ’  is  a  model  of  its 
kind.”— J.  C.  Squire  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

“An  Intelligent  and  sympathetic  work. . . 
enlivened  by  an  irony  that  never  runs 
away  into  the  fashionable  biographical 
vice  of  denigration.”  —  Times  Literary 
Supplement. 
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light  that  she  loved,  she  presents  once 
more  a  phantom  vision  of  sensitive  and 
lively  womanhood,  whose  natural  wit 
concealed  so  sound  a  judgment  that 
no  less  serious  a  judge  than  Wordsworth 
himself  declared  that  “  in  one  quality — 
the  quickness  in  the  motions  of  her 
mind,  she  had  within  the  range  of  his 
acquaintance,  no  equal,”  praise  not 
lightly  to  be  set  aside  when  her  claims 
to  remembrance  are  reviewed. 

Arthur  Waugh. 

AWAY,  DULL  COOKERY!  by  T. 

Earle  Welby.  Lovat  Dickson. 

THE  ART  OF  CARVING,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Trusler.  Cambs.  Uni~ 
versity  Press.  2s.  6d. 

Of  all  the  cookery  books  which  have 
appeared  recently,  Mr.  T.  Earle  Welby 's 
Away,  Dull  Cookery!  is  essentially  a 
man’s  book.  Written  by  a  man  who 
knows,  appreciates  and  understands 
the  pleasures  of  civilized  cooking,  its 


appeal  is  to  the  master  in  the  study 
rather  than  to  the  cook  in  the  kitchen. 

The  author  does  not,  however,  remain 
unpractical,  and  his  Processes  of  Cookery 
are  admirable,  the  recipes  themselves 
wisely  chosen  and  of  a  striking  superi¬ 
ority  when  compared  with  the  published 
recipes  of  most  of  the  English  women 
experts. 

One  cannot  help  noticing  the  absence 
of  a  section  devoted  to  "  Eggs." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Welby  does  not  like  them 
or,  holding  the  view  of  his  friend 
Mr.  J.  C.  Squire,  that  "  Eggs  is  eggs  and 
eggs  is  dear  ",  wishes  to  restrain  us 
from  indulging  in  an  uneconomical  diet. 

"  Carving  of  ‘  roast  ’  or  actually 
roasted  meat  should  never  be  done  in 
the  dining-room  "  writes  Mr.  Welby. 
Very  good  advice  for  households  in 
which  the  food  is  generally  cooked  d  la 
frangxise,  but  hardly  suited  to  the 
really  English  home  where  a  joint  still 
assumes  something  of  a  sacramental 
s)mibolism. 

But  young  people  must  learn  to  carv'e, 
and  for  them  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  presents  The  Art  of  Carving,  by 
the  Revd.  Dr.  John  Trusler. 

This  delightful  little  volume  has  all 
the  charm  of  its  period  —  it  first 
appeared  in  1788 — combined  with  a 
definite  practical  value.  The  Reverend 
author’s  instructions  are  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  and  the  book  itself  is  that  very  rare 
thing,  an  old  work  on‘‘The  Table,’’which 
is  thoroughly  suited  to  modern  times  ; 
apart  from  the  technicalities  of  carving 
what  would  be  more  modish  than  this : 
"  As  eating  a  great  deal  is  deemed  m- 
delicate  in  a  lady  (for  her  character 
should  be  rather  divine  than  sensual), 
it  will  be  ill-manners  to  help  her  to  a 
large  slice  of  meat  at  once  . 

One  wonders,  all  the  same,  if  really 
the  characters  of  those  ladies  and  not 
their  dressmakers  dictated  the  length 
of  thoir  oppetite.  ?  jj,  Adai*. 


AFRICA  NOTWITHSTANDING.  By 

Kenneth  Bradley.  Lovat  Dickson. 

8s.  6d. 

Mr.  Bradley  is,  or  has  been,  for  many 
years  an  East  African  official,  and 
these  four  stories  and  sketches  are 
therefore  the  fruit  of  experience.  They 
are  concerned  principally  with  the 
suitability  of  the  white  man’s  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  the  country,  and  with  the  effect 
of  the  struggle  which  is  going  on 
between  them  on  the  native  African. 
Mr.  Bradley  brings  to  this  task  neither 
the  sympathy  with  African  minds  nor 
the  anthropological  scholarship  which 
has  so  ostentatiously  been  claimed  in 
favour  of  many  recent  writers  on  the 
subject,  but  it  may  be  that  his  stories 
are  thereby  made  more  faithful  records 
of  his  experience.  He  has  certainly 
the  gift  of  objective  presentation  and, 
though  the  stories  are  very  close  to 
facts,  he  knows  how  to  impose  on  the 
facts  the  discipline  of  forniial  perspec¬ 
tive  and  a  philosophical  outlook.  His 
invention  or  reconstruction  of  events 
is  realistic,  and  the  events  themselves 
striking  and  continuous.  There  are  no 
halts  in  the  narrative.  These  virtues, 
some  excellent  photographs,  and  the 
most  agreeable  format  and  type  used, 
all  leave  a  very  pleasant  impression. 

A.  M.  W. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


THE  MARTYR,  by  Liam  O’Flaherty. 

Gollancx.  7s.  W. 

Mr.  O’Flaherty's  new  novel  is  much 
less  impressive  than  his  last.  Skerrett 
was  held  together  by  the  struggle 
between  the  schoolmaster  and  his 
enemy,  and  its  progress  to  an  inevitable 
end.  The  Martyr,  though  it  is  also 
the  story  of  a  struggle,  has  no  such 
unity.  Its  period  is  the  Irish  fighting 
of  1922,  its  scene  a  little  country  town. 
Word  is  brought  to  the  Irregular  head¬ 
quarters  that  the  "  Staters  ”  are  ap¬ 
proaching  in  force.  The  Irregular  com¬ 
mandant,  Brian  Crosbie,  idealist  and 
fanatic,  is  sick  of  bloodshed,  and  longs 
to  escape  from  the  whole  business  into 
some  monastic  retreat.  He  receives 
without  enthusiasm  his  subordinate 
Tracy's  plan  to  surprise  the  attackers, 
and  Tracy,  contemptuous,  assumes 
conunand.  Even  the  arrival  of  Angela 
Fitzgibbon,  a  posturing  romantic,  can¬ 
not  rouse  Crosbie.  Tracy’s  plan  fails, 
through  the  indiscipline  of  his  men, 
and  the  Staters,  led  by  a  capable 
guzzling  hulk  called  Hunter,  easily 
take  the  town.  The  remainder  of  the 
story  consists  of  the  struggle  between 
Sheehan,  one  of  the  Staters,  and  the 
wounded  Tracy,  which  ends  in  a  truce ; 
and  that  between  Tyson,  another 
Stater,  and  Crosbie,  which  ends  in  the 
latter’s  horrible  death. 

Despite  brilliant  passages,  the  story 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  The  character  of  Crosbie  is  too 
weak  and  deranged  to  make  his 
sufferings  particularly  significant  or 
interesting.  He  cannot  hold  the  book 
together ;  and  Mr.  O’Flaherty,  as  if 
aware  of  this,  leaves  him  and  con¬ 
centrates  upon  other  characters.  As 


a  result,  the  direction  of  the  book  is 
confused.  A  more  serious  fault,  which 
is  new  to  Mr.  O’Flaherty’s  work,  is 
that  little  trouble  is  taken  to  make 
some  of  the  more  dramatic  events 
credible.  A  fanatic  may  allow  an 
unarmed  man  to  lead  him  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain  and  crucify  him  there ; 
a  priest  may  be  seduced  by  a  good 
m^  from  ^  determination  to  save 
the  life  of  a  parishioner ;  but  such 
things  are  contrary  to  common  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  author  who  invokes 
them  has  to  convince  us  that  they 
really  happened  in  the  particular 
setting  of  his  story.  Mr.  O’Flaherty 
has  not  convinced  us  here.  The  energy 
of  the  first  chapters,  the  excellence  of 
the  scenes  in  the  cave,  the  fighting  at 
the  jetty,  the  death  of  the  old  woman, 
all  in  the  best  O’Flaherty  vein,  are  in 
themselves  the  strongest  criticism  of 
the  rest. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong. 


MARFA,  by  Nina  Smirnova.  Boriswood. 
7s.  6d. 

THE  PRODIGAL  FATHER  by 
Richard  Church.  Deni.  7s.  6d. 

SHE  SAW  THEM  GO  BY.  by  Hester 
W.  Chapman.  Gollancz.  85.  6J. 

Marfa  is  no  ordinary  Russian  novel. 
One  might  say  that  its  author  is  to 
Dostoievsky  what  F.  T.  Powys  is  to 
Mrs.  Gaskell.  It  is  possible  that  a 
Siberian  might  consider  her  photo¬ 
graphic  in  her  realism.  I  do  not 
know :  but  if  it  is  so  then  there  can  be 
little  hope  for  the  Five  Year  Plan  in 
Siberia.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the 
translator  that  a  Russian  of  Moscow 
would  find  it  fantastic.  The  English- 
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man  must  find  it  incomprehensible  if  has  recognized  that  prose  is  not  poetry 
he  approaches  it  in  an  English  spirit —  with  the  rhymes  left  out.  The  central 
in  such  a  spirit,  for  example,  as  would  figure  of  his  story  is  an  easy-going 
enable  him  to  judge  The  Old  Wives'  orchestral  player,  George  Cromwell, 
Tale.  But  let  him  submit  himself  to  who  has  marri^  a  bigoted  woman  who 
this  sequence  of  terrible  events,  of  is  devoid  of  all  response  to  beauty, 
animal  passions  and  indeterminate  particularly  to  music.  Their  son  Bob 
hungers,  and  he  will  emerge  with  the  has  inherited  his  mother’s  unpleasant 
conviction  that  he  has  had  a  great  religion  and  has  fallen  into  an  un¬ 
experience,  though  one  difficult  to  healthy  state  of  devotion  to  her  which 
relate  with  his  normal  literary  experi-  further  widens  the  gap  between  his 
ences.  The  nearest  parallels  in  English,  parents.  George,  feeling  himself  ex- 
perhaps,  are  some  of  the  later  Eliza-  eluded  from  his  family,  seeks  consola- 
bethan  tragedies — ^Tourneur’s,  for  ex-  tion  from  the  responsive  Mrs.  Marsh, 
ample — ^but  the  plot-structure  of  Marfa  with  whom  Bob  also  falls  in  love.  The 
is  far  less  coherent.  We  are  plunged  death  of  Mrs.  Cromwell  bring  all  these 
into  this  strange  world  at  an  arbitrary  tensions  to  a  head  which  finally  solves 
moment,  just  before  Marfa’s  mother,  them.  Baldly  related  the  story  may 
Barbara,  is  married  to  a  blind  man  :  sound  thin,  but  Mr.  Church  has  known 
we  are  whipped  out  of  it  at  an  equally  how  to  fill  out  each  character,  to  enUst 
arbitrary  moment  just  after  Marfa’s  our  sympathy  for  each  and  to  infuse 
daughter  has  mmdered  her  lover,  into  this  domestic  complication  a  larger 
Between  these  grim  events  we  are  significance. 

immersed  in  a  (^k  and  tumultuous  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  transition 
brew  of  infidelity,  incest,  murder,  from  these  two  novels  of  considerable 
madness,  drunkenness,  cruelty.  The  literary  pretensions  to  the  simple  piece 
effect  would  be  comic  if  it  were  not  of  entertainment  offered  by  Miss  Chap- 
magnificent.  We  re-emerge  baffied,  man,  without  doing  her  an  injustice, 
hurt,  angry  perhaps ;  but  many  She  has  written  a  most  admirable 
scenes  in  the  book  may  likely  remain  romance  played  in  Zarayia,  a  country 
for  ever  in  our  memory  with  a  night-  which  shares  more  than  its  initial  Z 
mare  vividness.  with  Zenda.  A  dashing  prince  in  white 

Mr.  Malcolm  Burr,  the  translator,  is  hussar  uniform,  a  revolution,  an  in¬ 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  triguing  Russian  countess,  secret  pas- 
a  style  that  has  the  harshness  and  sages,  duels — but  what  would  you 
economy  and  occasional  queemess  that  expect  in  Zarayia  ?  Without  such 
seem  inevitable.  I  caimot  tell  how  things  the  Ruritanian  romance  would 
faithful  it  is  to  the  original,  but  neither,  be  like  a  musical  comedy  without  a 
I  gather,  could  nine  out  of  ten  Russians,  chorus  or  a  melodrama  without  a 
since  it  is  written  in  a  provincial  dialect  villain.  This  is  Miss  Chapman’s  first 
full  of  Tartar  and  Ostiak  words.  novel ;  she  already  shows  great  in- 

Beauty  in  Marfa  is  a  fitful  and  poig-  genuity  ;  she  writes  straightforwardly  ; 
nant  flame  among  the  crashing  discords  she  can  tell  a  story.  No  addict  to  the 
and  lurid  glares:  in  The  Prodigal  literature  of  escape  should  overlook 
Father  it  is  a  radiance  that  suffuses  the  the  most  serious  of  readers  will 

whole  well-ordered  structure.  Mr.  probably  find  it  difficult  to  put  her  book 
Church  writes  with  restraint,  though  down  once  he  has  taken  it  up. 
never  aridly.  Unlike  many  poets  he  Anthony  Bertram. 


